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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  is  not  always  the  great  qualities,  the  11- 
luftrious  exploits,  or  the  flagrant  crimes  of  a 
fovereign,  that  render  his  reign  an  epoch 
important  in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient  that  he 
fhould  have  been  the  co-operator  in  important 
events,  or  the  confpicuous  vidim  of  fome 
dreadful  calamity;  that  around  him,  in  his 
name,  in  a  word,  at  his  very  expenfe,  there 
Ihould  have  happened  fome  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  leave  deep  impreflions  upon 
the  memory  of  mankind. 

By  thefe  different  titles,  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.,  of  which  he  is  already  difpoffefTed, 
deferves  to  be  prefented  to  public  attention, 
with  a  few  explanations. 

It  is  not  his  hiflory,  however,  that  we 
engage  to  write  ;  we  wi(h  only  to  offer  ma- 
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terials  for  it,  arranged  upon  a  philolbphic 
plan.  What  period,  in  fad:,  is  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  philofopher  than  that 
in  which  the  impofing  fabric  of  temporal 
and  fpiritual  power,  furrounded  by  every 
thing  that  feemed  to  enfure  its  liability,-  is  on 
a  fudden  fliaken  down,  as  if  by  one  of  thofe 
miracles  which  fuperftition  might  have 
thought  its  principal  fuppqrt  j  when  the 
fceptre  and  the  cenfer  are  feen  broken  by  the 
fame  blow,  the  pontiff  hurled  from  his  chair, 
the  fovereign  from  his  throne  j  his  Lévites 
and  his  courtiers,  the  members  of  his  fpiri- 
tual retinue,  and  thofe  of  his  temporal  coun- 
cil, plundered,  imprifoned,  and  difperfed; 
thus,  by  the  moft  dreadful  catallrophe,  ex- 
piating a  long  feries  of  errors  confolidated  by 
ten  centuries,  a  long  abufe  of  human  credu- 
lity, of  pretenfions,  the  infolence  of  which 
excited  nothing  but  the  fmile  of  contempt  j 
in  fliort,  a  condud  emanating,  in  thefe  latter 
times,  from  the  blindell  phrenfy,  and  fuch  as 
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was  beft  adapted  to  accelerate  its  overthrow, 
even  had  it  been  dictated  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See. 

How  can  this  fudden  fall  have  been  effed- 
ed  without  violent  fliocks,  and  almoft  with- 
out bloodfhed  ?  What  combination  of  events 
has  then  prepared,  what  immediate  caufes 
have  led  to  a  refult  which  makes  one  part  of 
Europe  tremble,  and  ftrikes  the  other  with 
flupefaâiion  ?  This  we  fliall  endeavour  to  de- 
velop in  the  following  piâiure  of  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  VI.  We  fhall  abftain  from 
declamation,  which  we  leave  to  intolerance, 
as  it  is  only  a  mark  of  animofity,  and  renders 
all    narratives    fufpicious.     In  our   opinion, 

found  reafon  fhould  employ,  towards  a  fallen 
and  unfortunate  enemy,    neither  abufe   nor 

infulting  difdain.     We  wifli  to  juflify  the 

title  we  have  affumed,  and  prove  ourfelves 

Hiflorians  and  Philofophers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Knd  of  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  XIV. — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sacred  College. 

vJN  the  demife  of  the  fanatical  Rezzonico, 
Ganganelli  had,  in  1769,  been  feated  upon  the 
papal  throne,  through  the  influence  of  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Verfailles.  They  had  expelled 
the  Jefuits  from  their  dominions  ;  but  the  mea- 
fure  remained  incomplete  as  long  as  that  too  fa- 
mous fociety  ftill  exifted  in  the  other  catholic 
countries,  and,  efpecially,  as  long  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged and  protefted  by  the  Holy  See. 
Clement  XIII.  had  converted  fome  of  its  mem- 
bers into  powerful  and  dangerous  inftruments, 
that  had  well  nigh  occafioned  a  fchifm  in  the 
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church,  and  embroiled  all  Europe  ;  or,  rather,  the 
Jefuits  had  made  of  the  pontiff,  who  was  a  man 
more  weak  than  wicked,  the  blind  inftrument  of 
their  fanaticifm  and  ambition.  It  was  in  agitation 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  trunk  of  that  immenfe  tree, 
which  threw  its  baleful  fliadow  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  of  which  the 
widely-fpreading  roots  extended  even  under  the 
pontifical  chair.  Cardinal  Ganganelli  appeared 
to  have  juflly  appreciated  this  dangerous  fo- 
ciety.  His  found  judgment  had  not  been  im» 
paired  by  his  abode  in  a  cloifter,  nor  by  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Roman  purple.  He  was  prudent 
and  conciliating  ;  and  feemed  to  unite  two  qua- 
lities feldom  found  together,  courage  and  mo- 
deration. The  family  of  Bourbon  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  from  him  the  entire  deftruftion  of 
the  Jefuits.  Their  minifters  had  indeed  made  it 
a  tacit  condition  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne,  particularly  the  Spanifli  ambaffador, 
Don  Jofeph  Monino,  afterwards  created  count 
of  Florida  Blanca.  Of  an  active  and  perfevering 
difpofition  he  earneftly  endeavoured  to  remove 
Ganganelli's  doubts,  to  combat  his  fcruples,  and 
to  quiet  his  alarms.  He  had  long  to  ftruggle 
againft  the  endlefs  intrigues  of  the  party  which 
he  wifhed  to  fubduc,  and  which  had  numerous 
and  powerful  adherents,  particularly  at  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  2 1  ft  of  July,  1773,  he  obtained. 


or  rather  extorted,  the  famous  bull,  nioîu  propriot 
which  pronounced  the  extin6^ion  of  the  fociety 
of  Jefuits.  At  the  moment  of  figning  it,  Cle- 
ment XIV.  ftill  hefitated,  and  faid,  as  if  with  a 
foreknowledge  of  his  fate,  I  know  very,  well  that 
I  am  about  to  fign  my  death-warrant  \  but  no  matter: 
the  die  is  cajt. 

From  that  day,  fatal  to  him  aa  well  as  to  the 
Jefuits,  Ganganelli  lived  a  prey  to  every  kind  of 
anguifli.  The  fanatics  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  to  revolt  ;  and  threats  were  held  out 
of  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  His  health  vifibly 
declined  :  reaflured,  however,  by  the  minifter* 
of  the  two  crowns,  his  courage  occafionally  re- 
vived; and  in  the  month  of  April,  1774,  he 
announced  to  the  Confiftory,  for  the  following 
year,  the  jubilee,  which  fince  the  time  of  Six- 
tus  V.  had  been  regularly  celebrated  four  times 
in  5  century.  The  celebration  of  it  was  referved 
for  another,  Clement  XIV.  departing  this  life 
on  the  22d  of  September  following.  His  death 
did  not  excite  the  public  regret  to  which  he 
had  fo  many  claims.  The  Jefuits  and  their  par- 
tifans  had  the  infolence  to  celebrate  it  as  a 
triumph  ;  the  people,  who  appeared  to  behold  it 
with  unconcern,  accufed  him  of  having  fufFered 
himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  his  fecret  advifers  ; 
while  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  ftill  refented 
his  ligning  of  the  bull,    and  complained,  almoll 
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without  exception,  that  he  had  withheld  from 
them  every  mark  of  confidence. 

A  report  was  foon  fpread  that  poifon  had  put 
an  end  to  his  days.  Though  prudently  contra- 
di6ied  by  .the  phyficians  who  had  attended  him 
during  his  ilJnefs,  it  gained  credit  from  the  in- 
difcretion  of  the  furgeons,  who  made  no  fcruple 
<jf  declaring  that  his  body  had  fallen  to  pieces  as 
fooh  as  deprived  of  life.  Now  that  the  fa6ls,  fhel- 
tered  from  the  pafTions  which  diftorted  them, 
are  more  eafily  afcertained,  it  appears  incon- 
teftable  that  poifon.  was  really  adminiftered  to 
Ganganelli.  The  cardinal  de  Bernis  entertained 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  more  than  one  foreigner, 
who  knew  him  at  Rome,  can  teftify.  Gorani, 
on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  Clement  XIV. 
died  in  confequence  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
was  ftruck,  after  having  figned  what  he  called 
his  death-warrant.  ,.  He  muft,  however,  permit  us 
to  prefer  to  his  tellimony  that  of  individuals 
who  were  about  Ganganelii's  perfon,  even  to 
the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  and  who  could  have 
no  motive  for  the  invention  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  The  enemies  of  Clement  XIV.  had,  on 
the  contrary,  ftrong  reafons  to  deny  a  fa£t,  which 
rendered  him  interelling,  by  holding  him  up  as  a 
viélim  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  party  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  it  is  from  that  fufpicious  fource 
that  Gorani  has  drawn  his  notions  concerning 


Ganganelli.  He  calls  in  quêftion  the  authenti- 
city of  the  letters  which  were  publiflied  in  his 
name  ;  and  pretends  that  they  could  never  be  the 
productions  of  a  man  who  was  imbued  indeed 
with  theological  ideas,  but  whofe  information 
upon  all  other  fubje6ts  was  very  much  confined. 
We  think  we  can  venture  to  affert,  that  in  this 
refpeft  Gorani  is  deceived.  Thofe  who  were  in^ 
timately  acquainted  with  Ganganelli,  and  among 
them  this  fame  cardinal  de  Bernis,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  men  and  things,  have  often  af- 
firmed that  they  have  feen  the  originals  of  the 
letters  publilhed  by  Caraccioli  ;  and  that  it  was 
eàfy  to  recognife  in  them  the  principles  profeffed 
by  the  pope,  his  philofophical  ideas,  and  his  very 
manner  of  exprefllng  them.  However  this  may 
be,  fome  time  before  his  death,  the  moment  of 
which  niore  than  one  cardinal  could,  perhaps, 
Jiave  predi61ed  to  a  certainty,  the.  Sacred  Col- 
lege, animated  by  a  fpirit,  which  moft  affuredly 
was  not  the  Holy  Ghoft,  bufied  itfelf  in  intrigues, 
in  order  to  feat  a  pontiff  more  favourable  to 
its  viev^^s  upon  the  papal  throne.  The  great 
majority  was  compofed  of  thofe  zelantiy  or  zealr 
ous  priells,  who  will  be  féen  in  the  fcquel  of  this 
work  playing  a  principal  part  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI.  Taken  in  the  mafs,  they 
formed  the  party  oppofed  to  that  of  the  two 
crowns  J    but  there  were  among  them  a  great 


many  gradations  of  chara6ler.  Some,  and  it  was 
the  fmaller  number,  were  zealous  from  a  blind 
fanatlcifm,  which  was  capable  of  leading  them 
into  the  greateft  excefTes  :  others,  from  a  cold 
convi6tion,  productive  of  obftinacy,  but  not  of 
religious  rage  :  the  greater  part  were  zelanti 
from  intereft  and  pride.  They  ftood  forth  as  the 
ftrenuous  defenders  of  ecclefiaftical  immunities, 
becaufe  they  partook  of  the  power  and  fplen- 
dor  thence  accruing  to  the  Holy  See  3  and  be- 
caufe the  maintenance  of  thofe  immunities 
brought  into  the  apoftolic  coffers  treafures 
which  compofed  a  part  of  their  patrimony.  It 
would  have  required  no  common  effort  of  philo- 
fophy  to  rid  them  of  their  attachment  to  niax- 
ims  which  infured  them  homage,  power,  and 
gold.  Was  it  in  the  Sacred  College,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  philofophy 
could  hope  to  find  an  afylum  ? 

It  contained  then,  at  the  death  of  Ganganelli, 
furious  zelantiy  fuch  as  the  Rezzonicos,  and  the 
Torrigianis  j  and  moderate  zelanti,  fuch  as  the 
Albanis  and  the  Colonnas.  Some  of  them  were 
acceffible  to  reafon,  others  to  fear,  and  almoft  all 
were  more  or  lefs  attached  to  the  Jefuits.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  The  Jefuits  were 
the  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters,  the  moft  artful 
apologifts,  and  the  moft  devoted  fervants  of  the 
Holy  See.      Deprived  of  their  fupport,  it  re- 


fembled  a  defpot  after  the  difbanding  of  his  pra,*- 
torian  guards.  They  may  be  faid  indeed  to  have 
been  the  nobility  of  the  papal  monarchy.  It  was  a 
truth  confufedly  felt  every  where  ;  a  truth  which 
the  illuftrious  Montefquieu  had  been  the  firft 
clearly  to  exprefs  :  and  which  experience  has 
fince  evidently  demonftrated,  that  there  was  no 
monarchy  without  its  noblejfe.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly feen,  that  after  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  Jefus  the  papal  authority  perceptibly 
declined  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  to  that 
caufe,  than  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  that 
we  may  attribute  its  rapid  and  eafy  over- 
throw. 

This  was  well  underftood  by  the  zelanti,  and 
the  numerous  party  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs. 
It  was  not,  however,  that  they  all  entertained  a 
wi{h  to  refufcitate  the  defunft  fociety.  All  were 
fond  of  its  maxims,  and  the  bofomsof  all  retained 
a  mixed  fentiment  of  regret  and  hope.  But 
there  were  fome,  who,  prudent  from  timidity, 
and  moderate  from  their  natural  difpofition, 
would  have  been  frii^htened  at  the  violent  means 
that  muft  neceflTarily  have  been  employed  to 
reftore  all  at  once  to  the  Holy  See  its  moft  ef- 
feftive  fupport  i  at  the  ftruggles  that  would 
have  taken  place  between  the  pope  and 
the  temporal  fovereigns  \  and  at  the  calamities 
that  would  thence  have  rcfultcd  to  the  church. 
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They  wiflied  to  leave  to  time,  to  refle£lion,  and 
to  the  gradual  abatement  of  the  rancorous  paf-, 
fions,  the  care  of  bringing  about  the  defired  re- 
volution ;  permitting  themfelves  only  to  accele- 
rate the  moment  of  it  by  fecret  intrigues,  and  by 
all  thofe  artful  manœuvres  which  priefts,  and 
Italian  priefts  efpecialiy,  fo  well  knew  how  to 
employ. 

It  was  among  thefe  minor  canons  of  the  zelantiy 
M  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  that  cardinal 
Brafchi  took  his  feat.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
been  fufficiently  important  to  excite  in  any 
party  either  fentiments  of  fl:rong  afre£lion,  or  of 
infurmountable  diflike.  He  was  a  man  of  fenfe  j 
pofteffed  information  of  a  certain  kind  ;  and,  in 
his  office  of  treafurerof  the  Apoftolical  Chamber, 
had  proved  himfelf  not  altogether  deftitute  of 
talents.  His  face  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
his  perfon  commanding  ;  external  advantages, 
which,  though  not  always  ferviceable  to  their 
poffefifor,  are  never  prejudicial — fuch  were  his 
claims  to  attention.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Bene- 
di(5t  XIV.  :  this  furnilhed  a  favourable  prefump- 
tion  of  his  prudence.  He  had  been  inverted 
with  the  purple  by  Clement  XIII.  the  laft  of 
the  fanatical  popes  :  this  was  a  reafon  for  his 
not  appearing  formidable  to  the  zelanti^  and 
even  for  his  allowing  them  ilill  to  retain  their 
hopes. 


The  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  be  made  ac- 
«juainted  with  the  judgment  formed  of  him, 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  appearance  of  his  being 
jelevated  to  the  papal  throne,  by  a  perfon  equally 
divefted  of  odious  prejudices,  and  blind  par- 
tiality ;  a  man  not  lefs  eftimable  on  account  of 
his  moderation  and  fagacity,  than  remarkable 
for  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind  :  in  faying 
this,  we  fufficiently  indicate  the  cardinal  de 
Bernis. 

This  judgment  will  befides  have  the  merit  of 
comprifing  a  fummary  of  the  life  of  Pius  VI. 
till  his  exaltation,  as  well  as  that  of  enabling  us 
to  compare  his  pontificate  with  the  opinion  that 
had  been  previoufly  formed  of  his  charafter. 

**  John  Angelo  Brafchi  was  born  at  Cefena, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1717.  The  favours 
of  Benedi£t  XIV.  opened  to  him  the  road  to  pre- 
ferment. Having  employed  M.  Brafchi  ia 
the  management  of  certain  affairs,  he  rewarded 
him  with  a  canonry  of  St.  Peter's,  by  means 
of  which  he  procured  himfelf  a  place  in  the 
prelature.  Clement  XIII.  afterwards  appoint- 
ed him  auditor  of  the  CamerHngo*^  and  (liortly 

*  The  place  of  Camerlingo  was  one  of  the  moft  dlftinguiflied 
at  the  court  of  Home,  but  it  was  merely  honorary,  and  almoft 
a  finecure.  The  cardinal  Camerlingo  was  nominally  the  chief- 
furveyor  of  ftrccts  and  fountains,  and  put  his  fignature  at  the 
bottom  of  all  public  a6ts  relative  to  the  finances.    He  wag 
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after  treafurer  of  the  Apoflolical  Chamber*.  Al- 
though his  talents  are  generally  admitted,  people 
have  not  been  wanting  to  attribute  fo  rapid  a 
fortune  to  the  favour  of  the  Jefuits,  to  whom  it 
was  even  faid  that  he  had  been  too  complaifant. 
It  appears  that  the  prefent  pope  f,  after  having 
bellowed  upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  has  not 
continued  to  fhew  him  the  fame  marks  of  con- 
fidence as  before  his  promotion;  a  change,  upon 
which  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal  have  not 
failed  to  put  an  unfavourable  conftruftion.  No 
one  can  deny  that  he  is  pofleiTed  of  a  great  deal 
of  activity,  and  of  confiderable  knowledge  of  a 
variety  of  kinds.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive 
that  has  for  fome  time  reduced  his  credit  to  the 
mere  tefpeft  due  to  the  rank  he  occupies,  it 
is  not  fuppofed  that  he  is  of  a  difpofition 
long  to  remain  quiet  in  that  neglected  (late. 
He  has  fufhcient  fagacity  to  find  opportunities 
of  rendering  himfelf  neceflary  ;  or  at  leafl  to  pro- 
cure himfelf  a  certain  degree  of  confidcration. 
It  is  true,  that  his  reputation  of  being  too  enter- 
prifing  will  always  be  very  prejudicial  to  him. 
He  is,  however,  a'  m,an  whofc  influence  in  a  con^ 
clave  is  not  to  be  defpifed." 

confidered  as  the  principal  minifter  of  the  Apoftolical  Cham- 
ber ;  but  the  real  minifter  of  the  finances  was  the  treafurer. 

*  We  fhall  hereafter  explain  the  nature  of  the  Apoftolical 
Chamber. 

-I  Clement  XIV.  was  then  all\  c. 
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This  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  chara6ler  of 
Pius  VI.  before  his  promotion  to  the  pontificate, 
is  worthy  of  remark  in  more  refpefts  than  one. 
It  proves,  that  nothing  at  that  time  announced 
him  as  likely  to  be  thought  of  for  the  papal  dig- 
nity ;  and  that  one  of  the  moft  powerful  cardinals 
felt  for  him  neither  a  decifive  averfion  nor  re- 
gard. It  proves,  above  all,  that  before  he  was 
feated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  he  was  but  imper- 
fe^ly  known.  In  this  portrait,  drawn  by  an 
impartial  and  enlightened  hand,  we  fcarcely 
find  a  trace  of  any  of  thofe  defers  which 
have  by  turns  devoted  him  to  ridicule  and  ha- 
tred, and  of  which  we  are  about  to  fee  the  deve- 
lopement  in  the  pifture  of  his  pontificate.  So  true 
it  is,  that  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  moft  men 
are  called  forth,  if  not  created,  by  circumftances  ; 
or,  rather,  that  what  is  a  flight  defedl  in  one 
fituation  becomes  a  ferious  mifchief  in  another. 

Nothing  then  at  the  death  of  Ciement  XIV. 
announced  that  cardinal  Brafchi  could  become 
his  fucceflbr.  The  minifters  of  the  two  crowns 
were  only  fenfible,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
them  to  make  a  choice  exa£lly  conformable  to 
their  wiihes.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to  dic- 
tate the  exclufionof  a  few  candidates  only  ;  but 
they  were  afraid  of  being  too  lavi(b  of  that  violent 
remedy.  Among  the  cardinals,  whofe  elevation 
they  would  have  defired,  fome,  like  Stoppani, 
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who  in  the  lail  conclave  had  been  the  principal 
competitor  of  Ganganelli,  were  verging  upon  de- 
crepitude; others,  like  Conti  and  Simoni,  although 
endowed  with  talents,  and  profefling  moderate 
principles,  did  not  infpire  complete  confidence  ; 
while  others,  fuch  as  Malvezzi,  Negroni,  and  Ze- 
Jada,  who  were  diftinguiflied  by  their  abilities 
ândthewifdom  of  their  opinions,  hadraanifefted 
their  obfequioufnefs  to  the  two  crowns,  and  their 
averfion  to  the  Jefuits,  too  ftrongly,  not  to  be  ex- 
eluded  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Sacred  College. 
Almoft  all  the  others  were  either  deftitute  of  ca- 
pacity, or  very  fufpicious  on  account  of  the  views 
they  were  fuppofed  to  entertain. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

Details  concerning  îlie  Conclave  o^  1 774, 
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E  have  juft  feen  what  was  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties when  the  conclave  opened  on  the  5th  of 
Odober,  1774. 

From  that  very  day  the  fa£tion  of  the  zelanii 
endeavoured  to  carry,  as  by  aiïault,  the  election 
of  one  of  its  faithful  adherents,  cardinal  Co- 
lonna  Pamphili.  He  was  not,  by  a  great  deal, 
the  moû  furious  of  the  party  :  had  he  been  fo, 
the  zelanti  would  never  have  dared  to  propofe 
him;  but  they  thought  him  proper  to  fécond 
their  views  under  cover  of  his  apparent  modera- 
tion. He  was  not  one  of  thofe  whofe  formal  ex- 
clufion  the  minifters  of  the  two  crowns  would 
have  infifted  upon  ;  but  they  were  averfe  to  his 
pretenfions:  they  wifhed,  befides,  to  gain  the 
time  neceflary  to  ftrengthen  their  party  by  the 
arrival  of  feveral  cardinals,  who  were  expected 
from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  reft  of 
Italy.  This  was  exa£lly  what  the  zelanti  dreaded. 
The  cardinal  de  Bernis  and  Don  Jofeph  Mo- 
nino  were  obliged,  more  than  once,  to  aflume  a 
very  energetic  tone,  in  order  to  reftrain  their 
impatience  ;  while  the  court  of  Lilbon,  where 
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the  imperious  Pombal  flill  domineered,  fpoke  to 
them  upon  the  fubjeft  in  threatening  terms. 

Thus  was  the  conclave,  from  the  firft  moment 
of  its  opening,  the  feat  of  cabals  :  every  day  a  new 
plot  was  laid,  difcdvered,  and  defeated.  Under 
the  mafk  of  decency  and  refpe£l,  and  while  the 
different  parties  hypocritically  invoked  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  moft  worldly 
perfidy  was  reciprocally  and  profufely  put  in 
practice.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  rmpofing," 
faid  a  perfon  who  was  eye-witnefs  to  thefe  in- 
trigues, to  his  correfpondent,  "  nothing  can 
"  prefent  a  more  edifying  exterior  than  the  re- 
"  gularity,  the  piety,  and  the  apparent  modera- 
"  tion  of  the  Sacred  College  ;  but  I  can  fay 
"  with  truth,  that  under  this  facred  veil  every  ho- 
"  neft  man  muft  grieve  to  fee  fo  much  falfehood, 
"  ftratagem,  equivocation,  and  deceit.  Here  all 
"  the  pafiions  are  united  and  concentrated  ;  and, 
"  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  derive  additional 
"  ftrength  from  the  revengeful  fury  of  the 
"  Jcfuits'  party,  and  from  the  difcontent  that 
**  prevailed  during  the  laft  pontificate.** 

The  Sacred  College,  however,  while  granting 
to  the  minifters  of  the  two  crowns  the  refpite 
upon  which  they  fo  ftrongly  infilled,  made  re- 
peated trials  of  its  ftrength,  and  often  counted 
the  votes  of  the  different  parties.  Every  day 
there  was  at  lead  one  ballot,  which  had  no  other 
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refult  than  a  very  fmall  majority  in  favour  of 
feme  of  the  cardinals.  In  thefe  coups  d'ejfai 
Mark  Anthony  Coionna  obtained  the  greateil 
number  of  fuffrages.  He  v^^ as  enlightened,  vir- 
tuous even  to  aufterity,  but  attached  to  the 
Jefuits,  and  confequently  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  catholic  courts.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  enjoyed  too  much  confideration,  and 
was  of  too  illuftrious  a  family  for  the  prevailing 
fadion  to  think  ferioufly  of  making  him  pope. 
He  ferved  then,  properly  fpeaking,  to  trifle  away 
time.  This  game  was  played  for  feveral  months, 
during  which  Brafchi  never  obtained  more  than 
a  fingle  vote,  and  even  that  was  at  diftant  inter- 
vals ',,  nor  did  cardinal  de  Bernis,  nor  the  mini- 
fter  of  Spain,  yet  forefee  in  favour  of  whom  the 
majority  would  definitively  unite.  Brafchi  was  be- 
gining  only  to  gain  countenance  among  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  Jefuits,  without  whofe  fupport  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  at- 
tain the  papacy.  He  perceived  no  figns  of  his 
being  perfonally  difagreeableto  the  two  crowns  j 
he  had  even  been  living  for  a  long  time  pall  in  a 
kind  of  intimacy  with  their  minifters;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  now  began  to  entertain  fome 
faint  hope  of  fuccefs. 

While  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
dinals, for  whofe  prefence  they  were  obliged  to 
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wait,     the    zdantt    redoubled    their    intrigues.. 
Their  mofr  adive  agent  was  cardinal  J.  B.  Rez- 
2onico,  nephew  of  the  too  famous  Clement  XIII. 
His  talents  did  not  go  beyond  mediocrity  j  but 
he   had  the  memory  of  his  uncle  to  revenge  ; 
wiflied  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  the  Jefuits^  and  par- 
took in  fome  degree  of  the  credit  of  his  brother, 
the  cardinal  Camerlingo.      He  was  therefore  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  inftruments  of  that  party, 
of  which  the  two  cardinals  Colonna  were  the 
moll  confpicuous,  but  not  the  moft  dangerous, 
chiefs.     Immediately  under  the  Rezzonicos  and 
the  Colonnas,  ftood  Cajlelli,  a  fincere  enthufiaft, 
whofe  amiable  qualities  were  fpoiled  by  a  large 
portion  of  obftinacy  ;   Bofchiy  a  man  of  talents, 
of  a  gentle  and  infinuating  difpofition,  but  who 
had  figned  the  famous  brief  againft  the  Infant  of 
Parma,  and  who  thereby  found  himfelf  engaged 
in  the  caufe  of  the  zelanti;  Paracciani,  enlight- 
ened, but  infincere,   and  folely  calculated  for 
intrigue  ;  Buffalini,   artful,   acute,  and  enjoying 
great  confideration  ;   with   feveral  others,  who 
played  a  lefs  confpicuous  part,  but  who,  although 
in  the  back  ground,   rendered  effential  fervices 
to  the  party.     The  two  crowns  then  had  againft 
them  both  numbers  and  talents  ;  and  it  required 
nothing  lefs  than  their  political  preponderance, 
and  the  capacity  of  their  two  principal  agents. 
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to  infure  their  fuccefs.  Even  with  thofe  advan- 
tages, it  was  long  difputed,  and  at  lail  vv^as  incom- 
plete. They  were  obliged,  as  we  are  about  to 
fee,  to  capitulate  with  difficulties. 

The  long-expetled  cardinals  at  laft  arrived, 
and  from  that  moment  the  fcene  began  to 
change.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce 
which  the  zelanti  were  playing,  and  for  the 
conclave  to  think  ferioufly  of  rtiaking  a  choice- 
Out  of  thirty-feven  cardinals  prefent,  fixteen 
were  in  the  intereft  of  the  two  crowns.  This 
was  enough  to  prevent  the  ele61:ion  of  a  pope, 
decidedly  hoftile  to  their  views  ;  but  as  the 
laws  of  the  conclave  require  a  majority,  con- 
fiding of  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  it 
was  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  difpofe 
of  the  tiara  as  they  pleafed,  Befides,  the 
catholic  courts  were  not  even  a^rreed  amonç 
themfelves  ;  that  of  Spain  fupporting  Pallavicini, 
a  near  relation  of  its  prime  minifter,  the  duke 
of  Grimaldi  ;  and  Auftria  favouring  Vifconti, 
who  had  been  nuncio  at  Vienna. 

But  thefe  two  cardinals  had  nothins:  elfe   to 
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recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege ;  while  Brafchi,  who  had  difcovered  confi- 
derableikill  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  both  par- 
ties, and  who  feemed  to  have  lefsobje£tions  to  fear 
than  any  other,  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  zeal 
and  addrefs  of  cardinal  Giraud,  who  had  been 
pope's  nuncio  in  France.   The  cardinal  de  Bernis 
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alfo  reprefcnted  him  to  his  court  as  an  eligible 
candidate,  provided  no  better  could  be  found  ; 
and  as  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  dis- 
cernment, his  opinion  met  with  no  oppofition. 
The  infinuations  of  cardinal  Giraud  were  liftened 
to  by  J.  F-  Albani,  dean  of  the  college,  whofe 
chara61er  at  all  times  gave  him  weight  ;  and 
who  derived  particular  influence  from  his  place 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See.  The  mini- 
fters  of  France  and  Spain  augured  v^ell  of  his  ca<- 
pacity  and  even  of  his  intentions.  Don  Jofeph 
Monino,  without  giving  up  Fallavicini,  thought 
with  the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  that  Brafchi,  al- 
thoujih  a  creature  of  the  Rezzonicos,  would 
abftain  from  all  innovation  upon  the  meafures  of 
Clement  XIV.  ;  but  the  Fortuguefe  minifter 
was  of  opinion  that  his  attachment  to  the  Jefuits 
was  incurable,  though  pretty  well  difguifed; 
and  that  was  ftill  at  Liibon  a  crime  of  the  deep- 
eft  die.  Corfmi,  the  minifter  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  had  formerly  had  a  quarrel  with  him, 
the  remembrance  of  which  was  deeply  rooted  in- 
his  mind.  This  double  oppofition  occaiioned 
the  dereliction  of  a  proje6f,  that  as  yet  was  but 
in  embryo;  and  all  the  brilliant  hopes  that  Braf- 
chi  had  indulged  for  feveral  days,  were  com- 
pletely done  away.  His  name  fcarcely  reap- 
peared in  the  following  ballots  ;  and  the  year 
1774  terminated  in  the  midft  of  uncertainty. 
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'  Bernis  be2:an  to  fear  that  the  influence  of  thé 
two  crowns  would  foon  be  reduced  to  little  or 
nothing.  He  even  forefaw  the  poflibility  of  a 
choice  being  made  in  dire6t  oppofltion  to  their 
views  i  and  demanded  inftru6lions  how  to  aft 
upon  fuch  an  event. 

The  cardinals  could  fee  no  end  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  conclave.  They  recollected 
with  difmay,  that  the  ele6tion  of  Benedift  XIV. 
was  the  refult  of  fix  months  confinement. 
Several,  who  were  a  prey  to  difeafe  and  to  ennui, 
the  nioft  cruel  of  all  maladies,  came  out  of  their 
cells  ;  and  even  thofe  who  made  a  paftime  of 
intrigue,  began  to  lofe  all  patience. 

Some  turned  their  thoughts  to  cardinal  Mi- 
gazzi,  archbifliop  of  Vienna,  againiT:  whom 
ftrong  prejudices  exifted  at  Rome,  previoufly 
to  his  arrival  ;  but  who  feemed  to  place  a  con- 
fidence in  the  minijiers  of  the  two  courts  j 
and  began  to  make  fomc  progrefs  in  their  efteem. 
He  was  weakly  fupported.  Others  thought  of 
Borromeo,  a  man  of  fenfe,  but  of  a  rough  temper 
and  orioinal  turn  of  mind.     He  was  befides  too 
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much  devoted  to  the  Jefuits.  Others  propofed 
Caraccioli  ;  but  he  was  full  of  fcruples,  attached 
to  bulls,  and  difliked  by  the  two  crowns.  Their 
minifters  regretted  Brafchi  :  they  founded  him  ; 
and  Brafchi  affected  indifference. 

Monino  recurred  to  Pallavicini,  and  Bernis 
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feconded  him  j  but  Pallavicini  excited  very  little 
intereft.  They  had  next  fome  thoughts  of  revert- 
ing to  Vifconti  :  he  was  prudent,  gentle,  and  ti- 
mid i  but  his  talents  were  of  too  humble  a  kind  : 
befides  the  ze/anti  obftinately  rejected  every  can- 
didate propofed  by  the  two  crowns. 

Cardinal  Zelada  was  brought  forward,  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  two  factions;  a  part  to  which 
he  was  admirably  fuited.  It  was  then  agreed 
upon,  that  each  fide  fliould  propofe  three  candi- 
dates ;  and  the  attempt  was  twice  made,  and 
as  often  failed.  Cardinal  Brafchi  had  been 
brought  forward  by  neither  (ide. 

While  this  was  going  on,  an  aperture  was 
difcovered  in  the  wall  of  the  conclave  j  and 
by  fome  attributed  to  curiofity;  by  others  to 
intrigue.  Neither  of  them  merited  the  accu- 
fation.  Intrigue,  entirely  concentrated  in  the 
conclave,  had  no  need  of  fuel  from  without  ; 
while  indifcretion  left  curiofity  nothing  to  de- 
fire.  It  was  much  more  probable  that  a  defire  to 
purloin  the  plate  of  the  cardinals  had  occafioned 
this  aperture,  which  was  immediately  clofed  ; 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  fufpicions  to 
which  it  had  given  birth. 

This  little  incident  ferved  for  a  moment  to 
beguile  the  ennui  of  the  conclave,  which  was 
involved  in  frefh  uncertainty.  The  minifiers  of 
the  two  crowns,  and  the  cardinals  devoted  to 
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them,  hefitated  for  fome  time  between  Vifconti, 
Pallavicini,  and  Brafchi.  The  laft  had  thirty- 
two  votes  towards  the  end  of  January,  which  was 
two  more  than  he  wanted.  The  minifter  of 
Spain,  before  he  gave  up  the  point,  determined 
to  make  another  effort,  and  even  to  exhauft  his 
credit,  in  favour  of  Pallavicini;  for  the  marquis 
de  Grimaldi  was  highly  ambitious  of  the  honour 
of  having  the  pope  for  his  coufin-german  ;  and 
Charles  III.  who  was  much  attached  to  his  mi- 
nifter,  partook  of  his  defire.  Catholic  by  vir- 
tue of  his  crown,  and  of  a  pious  difpofition,  he 
naturally  kept  up  a  clofe  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  choice  of  a  fovereign  pontiff.  Befides,  as 
Charles  III.,  Grimaldi,  and  Monino,  Hill  har- 
boured a  ftrong  refentment  againft  the  Jefuits, 
the  mere  fufpicion  of  belonging  to  their  party 
was  enough  to  infpire  them  vi'ith  diflike.  The 
court  of  Verfailles,  lefs  devout  and  lefs  hoilile  to 
the  defunft  fociety,  was  not  fo  fcrupulous.  Its 
only  wifli'was  to  do  nothing  that  might  too  much 
thwart  that  of  Madrid;  and  the  inftruciions  it 
font  to  Rome  amounted  to  no  more. 

Pallavicini  faw,  however,  that  the  kind  exer- 
tions of  Spain  in  his  favour  produced  no  effecSl  ; 
and,  either  through  timidity,  modcfly,  or  fear  left 
his  failure  fliould  be  attended  with  too  much 
eclat i  teftified,  wiih  all  the  energy  of  which  he 
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was  capable,  that  he  was  afflicted  at  feeing  hiin^ 
felfthe  caiife  of  fo  much  delay.     Bernis  made 
ufe  of  the  moft  earneft  entreaties  in  order  tq 
revive   his  courage,  and    to  get   the  better   of 
bis    fcruples.     "  We  will  not   fufFer  ourfelves 
to  be  difcouraged,"  faid  he  j  "  we  will  rather  re- 
main fix  months  in  our  cells,  flipuld  it  become 
neceflary."  Pallavicini  was  not  to  be  moved;  he 
formally  declared  that  he  would  refufe  the  tiara; 
&nd  indicated  Brafchi  as  the  moft  proper  perfon 
to  reconcile  all  parties.     Monino,  who   ferved 
him  rather  out  of  duty  than  afFetlion,  yielded 
without  much  relu6tance  to  this  determination. 
A£tuated  by  a  regard  for  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
minifters  of  the  two  crowns  made  one  attempt 
more  in  favour  of  Vifconti.     The  zelanti  were 
entirely  hoftile   to  him  ;  and  it  was  not  worth 
"^hile  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  nor  even  to 
prolong    a   conclave    already    fo    tedious.     At 
length  the  two  principal  parties  were  convinced 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  choofe  z,  pope 
among  the  cardinals,  who  were  held  by  them 
refpe6lively  in  the  higheft  efteem.  •  Bernis  and 
Monino,  who  by  means  of  then-  talents,  and  the 
importance  of  their  courts,  retained  the  principal 
influence,  were  fenfible  that,  as  they  could  not 
fucceed  in  fpite  of  the  zelanti^,  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  abandon  the  coftteft,  and  choofe  fron:^ 
among  that  party  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  tWQ 
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crowns  bad  the  leaft  diflike.  They  reverted 
then  to  Brafchi,  whofe  friend  cardinal  Giraud 
had  ferved  him  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal.  Bemis 
and  Monino  completed  the  converfion  of  Cor- 
fmi,  the  Imperial  ambaffador,  and  of  the  mini- 
fters  of  Portugal  and  Naples  ;  while  cardinal 
Zelada  negotiated  whh  his  ufual  dexterity. 
He  removed  a  number  of  difliculties  ;  perfuaded 
the  zelanti  that  Brafchi  could  not  be  dangerous  ; 
and  offered  to  be  refponfible  to  the  minifters  of 
the  two  crowns  for  his  moderation,  his  princi- 
ples, and  his  faithful  obfervance  of  the  engage- 
ments contrafted  by  his  predeceflbr.  The  road 
being  thus  fmoothed,  the  cardinals,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  proceeded  to  a  ballot,,  in  which 
Brafchi  was  unanimoufly  elected.  The  Sacred 
College,  according  to  cuftom,  went  immedi- 
ately in  a  body  to  kifs  his  hand  in  his  cell,  and 
to  pay  him  that  firll:  homage  to  which  idolatrous 
fuperllition  did  not  fcruple  to  give  the  name  of 
adoration. 

This  narrative  fufficiently  proves  that  the 
ele6\ion  of  Pius  YI.  was  not  preconcerted,  and 
that  it  was  much  lefs  the  v/ork  of  the  two 
crowns,  than  the  refult  of  circumftances.  Bernis, 
on  entering  the  conclave,  did  not  fufpedl  that  it 
could  ever  take  place;  and  when  he  began  to 
dcfire  it,  was  ftill  without  hopes.  He  annour.ced 
it  to  his  court  in  the  followinsr  words. 
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"  It  is  thought  that  cardinal  Brafchi  will  fill 
his  high  dation  with  credit  to  himfelt  :  the  public 
at  leaft  has  always  entertained  a  favourable  idea 
of  him  ;  and  nobody  denies  him  information,  pi- 
ety, and  the  moft  rigorous  probity,  from  which  he 
has  never  fwerved.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  efteem  of  that  enlight- 
ened pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  who  opened  to  him 
the  road  to  preferment.  Although  he  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  favour  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  XIII.  no  adion  was  ever  imputed  to 
him  that  could  juftify  a  fufpicion  of  fanaticifm. 
Created  a  cardinal  by  Clement  XIV.  whom  fome 
evil-difpofed  perfons  had  prejudiced  againflhim, 
he  fubmitted  filently  to  his  difgrace,  and  only 
appeared  to  recollect  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived. In  the  bes:inning:  of  the  conclave  he 
beheld  with  unconcern  the  project  of  his  elec- 
tion deflroyed  almofl  as  foon  as  formed.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  indicates 
an  honejî  man,  full  of  courage,  fortitude^  prudefice, 
and  moderation.  There  is  no  anfvvering,  however, 
for  the  events  which  may  refult  from  certain 
circumftances;  nor  for  the  change  which  a  too 
great  elevation  is  apt  to  produce  in  the  mind 
and  difpofition  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind." 
— "  God  alone  can  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heart;  men  can  only  judge  by  appearances. 
The  reign  of  the  new  pope  will  fliqw  whether, 
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before  his  election,  he  wore  his  own  face  or  a 
mafk." 

Such  a  horofcope,  drawn  by  fo  judicious  a 
man  as  the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  was  certainly  a 
favourable  augury.  It  was  very  far,  however, 
from  being  juftified  by  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI. 
Not  that  before  his  elevation  he  wore  a  malk 
which  he  afterwards  laid  afide.  Hypocrify  has 
no  place  among  the  defeats  with  which  he  is 
reproached  ;  but  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions has  held  him  out  in  feveral  points  of 
view,  in  which  the  public  till  then  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  feeing  him.  Though  weak  and 
obilinate  by  turns,  it  is  ftill  more  to  vanity,  of 
which  he  had  hardly  been  fufpefted,  when  loft 
in  the  crowd  of  cardinals,  that  his  faults  and 
his  misfortunes  are  afcribable.  But  it  would  be 
highly  unjuft  not  to  fet  down  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  account  of  circumftanccs.  Neither 
the  firmnefs  of  Sixtus  V.  nor  the  wifdom  of  Be- 
nedi6t  XIV.  would  have  fufficed  to  fave  the 
bark  of  St.  Peter  from  the  ftorms  of  which  it  was 
the  fport  during  his  long  pontificate,  and  by 
which  it  was  at  laft  entirely  fubmerged. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Pius  VI.  upon  the  Papal  Throne — His  fir  ft  Tranfac» 
tions  with  Spain  and  Pruftia. 

X  HE  turbulent  and  capricious  people  of 
Rome,  who,  perhaps,  referable  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  thofe  qualities  alone,  did  not  at  firfl 
appear  to  applaud  the  election  of  Pius  VI. 
They  regarded  him  as  a  pupil  of  thofe  Rezzo- 
nicos,  whofe  incautious  fanaticifm  had  brought 
the  Holy  See  into  circumftanccs  of  fuch  great 
danger  J  and  applied  to  him  a  famous  Latin 
verfe,  compofed  under  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VL  and  importing  that  Rome  had  always 
been  ruined  by  fovereigns  who  bore  the  title 
of  Sextus  : 

Semper Jub  Scxtis  ferdita  Roma  fuît. 

In  effeft,  Sextus  Tarquinius  provoked  by  his  ty- 
ranny the  expulfion  of  the  kings  of  Rome  ;  Ur- 
ban VI.  began  the  great  fchifm  of  the  weft; 
Alexander  VI.  aflonifhed  Rome  and  the  whole 
world  by  the  enormity  of  his  crimes;  and 
Pius  VI.  has  but  too  well  realized  the  prefenti- 
ment  fuggefted  by  his  name.  Never  did  pro- 
phecy appear  lefs  founded  :  never  was  any  one- 
more  punftually  fulfilled. 
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The  new  pope,  however,  fpared  nothing  at 
firft  that  could  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public.  At  the  moment  when  his  election 
was  proclaimed  in  the  chapel  of  the  conclave, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  prayers 
to  heaven  in  terms  fo  moving,  that  the  whole  of 
his  auditory  burll  into  tears.  Venerable  fathers^ 
faid  he,  addrelhng  himfelf  to  the  cardinals,  vo/;r 
meeting  is  at  an  end  ;  but  how  unfortunate  is  the  re  [nit 
of  it  to  me  I  Was  this  mere  affectation,  or  did  he 
feel  a  fecret  foreboding  of  the  fate  that  await- 
ed him }  He  diflributed  money  to  the  poor  ; 
took  under  his  immediate  proteftion  a  woman 
little  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  who  had 
had  the  care  of  his  infant  years;  and,  in  his 
firfl:  diftribution  of  ecclefiaflical  fav'ours,  gave  a 
preference  to  the  moft  worthy  and  leaft  opulent 
prelates.  To  thefe  benevolent  a6fs  he  added  fe- 
veral  acis  of  firmnefs.  He  feverely  reprimanded 
the  prelate  Potenziani,  governor  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  diforders  which  he  had  not  taken 
care  to  rcprefs  ;  deprived  Nicholas  Bifchi,  prae- 
ii^Qi  of  the  annona  ■'-',  of  his  penlion,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  in  his  accounts;  declared 
that  he  would  difmifs  all  thofe  from  their  em- 
pioyments  vi'ho  had  acquired  them  by  unworthy 

*  A  counfellor  charged  to  fnperintend  the  vi6tualUng  of 
Rome.  VVe  ihall  ipcak  herciftcr  of  the  annona  and  of  Ni- 
cholas Bifchi. 
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means  -,  favcd  the  Apoflolical  Chamber,  by  fup- 
preffing  feveral  pcnfions,  an  annual  expenfe  of 
forty  thoufand  Roman  crowns;  and  promifed 
to  make  the  cardinals  his  advifers  in  all  affairs 
of  ftate.  This  was  recommending  himfelf  at 
the  expenfe  of  his  predeceffor,  who  had  been 
fingularly  fparing  of  his  confidence.  His  whole 
condutl  befpoke  him  humane,  eafy  of  accefs, 
Jaborious,  and  temperate.  In  a  word,  his  début 
gained  him  almoft  every  heart.  But  was  there 
ever  a  fovereign  who  did  not  begin  his  career  in 
the  fame  way  ?  In  a  new  order  of  things,  is  there 
any  man  indeed  who  is  not  equally  fond  of  giv- 
ing and  of  entertaining  hopes  ? 

His  principal,  and  moft  difficult  part,  was  that 
which  he  had  to  play  with  the  minifters  of  the 
two  crowns,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
tiara,  and  wilh  whom  he  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements fo  much  the  more  delicate,  as  they 
were  contradiftory  to  his  fecret  fentiments  ;  for 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  pontificate  proved  that 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  Jefuits.  His  gratitude  was  alfo  due  to 
the  lelanti;  and  Who  knows  what  promifes  he 
might  not  have  made  them  ?  He  flood  therefore 
in  a  very  difiicult  fituation.  On  both  fides  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  made  alter- 
nate facrifîces,  according  as  one  or  other  party 
threatened  him  with  the  more  imminent  danger. 
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He  was  fenfible  how  much  it  was  his  interefl:  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  catholic  courts,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Madrid  and  Verfailles  -,  but  he  re- 
membered alfo  the  tragical  end  of  Ganganelli, 
Hence  thofe  variations  and  meafures  apparently 
contradi6lory.  Both  parties  attributed  them  to  his 
duplicity;  while  in  fa6t  they  were  only  afcribable 
to  that  inconfiftency  which  is  fo  naturally  attend- 
ant upon  a  want  of  refolution.  Could  any  thing 
e^i^Q  indeed  be  expe£led  from  a  man  who  com- 
bined weaknefs  of  power  with  weaknefs  of 
mind  ? 

To  the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  however,  he  be- 
haved with  a  degree  of  tra6lability,  which  pro- 
ceeded as  much  from  inclination  as  from  want 
of  firmnefs.  He  often  afked  his  advice,  and  al- 
moft  always  followed  it.  It  even  feemed  as  if 
he  affeÊled  to  live  in  intimacy  with  him,  and  to 
give  him  public  teftimonies  of  attachment,  and 
fometimes  of  deference. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  minifters  of  the  two 
crowns  to  have  feated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  a 
pontiff  on  whom  they  could  depend  :  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  that  the  perfons  about  him  fliould  be  fuch 
,as  they  approved.  This  was  a  condition,  a  tacit 
one  at  lead,  of  his  eleâion.  They  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  cardinal  Pallavicini  confirmed  in 
the  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  to  them 
was  the  moft  interefting  of  all. 
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They  would  have  vvillied  to  procure  the  Ja* 
tario    for    cardinal    Malvezzi,   who   had   giveri 
proofs  of  abilities,  of  virtue,  and  of  his  attach* 
ment  to  France  ;  but  he  was  too  odious  to  the 
zela-rîti;  and   Bernis,  who   was  always  prudent 
and   moderate,   did  not  require   that    Pius  VI. 
Ihould  give  them  too  great  caufe  of  complaint,    ' 
efpeciâlly  at  the  commencement  of  his  career. — >• 
Let  them,  faid  he,  obtain  fome  of  thofe  places, 
more  honourable  than  important,  which  you  have 
at  your  difpofal  ;  acquit  yourfelf  thus  of  the  ob- 
ligations you   owe   them  ;    but   be   upon  your 
guard  againft  their  counfels.     After  fome  hefi- 
tation,  the  datario  was  given  to  the  worthy  car- 
dinal Negroni,  whom  the  two  crowns  would 
have  wiflied  to  feat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  in 
preference  to  any  one  elfe  ;  and  the  fecretary- 
f]]ip  of  briefs  to  cardinal  Conti,  an  honeft,  labo- 
rious, and  liberal   man,  who  was  much  better 
qualified  for  the  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate  than 
Fallavicini.     But  on  every  fide  fome  little  con- 
(ideration  or  other  was  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and 
Pius  VI.  thus  pafled  the  w^hole  of  his  pontificate, 
fometimes  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  the  catholic   courts,   fometimes  of  his 
benefactors,  and   dill    more    frequently   of   his 
enemies.     Hence  thofe  vacillations,  and  thofe 
hazardous  fteps,  which  either  became  a  fource 
of  regret,  or  made  him  the  object  of  reproaches> 
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and  hence  thofe  half  meafures  which  weakened 
authority  and  inflamed  difcontent. 

Scarcely  was  he  fcatcd  on  tlic  papal  throne, 
when  the  zelanti,  who  affected  to  confider  him 
as  their  creature,  had  caufe  of  complaint.  They 
wiflied  him  to  become  the  minifter  of  their 
vengeance,  and  the  redreffer  of  the  pretended 
wrongs  of  the  former  reign.  Ricci,  the  general 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other  furious  partifans 
of  the  defun6i:  fociety,  had  been  confined  in  the 
caille  of  St.  Angelo  ;  and  a  profecution  had 
been  fet  on  foot  againil:  them  during  the  preced- 
ing pontificate.  According  to  the  zelanti,  it 
was  proper  that  the  death  of  Clement  XIV. 
fliould  put  an  end  to  thefe  rigorous  proceed- 
ings. Pius  VI.  had  the  courage  to  declare,  that 
the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice  (hould  be  adhered 
to  in  regard  to  the  accufed  ;  but  this  apparent 
courage  was  derived  from  the  fear  with  which 
he  was  infpired  by  count  de  Florida  Blanca,  who 
would  not  have  fuffered  the  fmallell  attack  to  be 
made  upon  his  work.  Nothing  lefs  than  the 
firmnefs  of  that  Spanifh  minifter  was  neceffary  to 
countervail  the  influence  of  the  numerous  parti- 
fans of  the  Jefuits  3  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  who  at 
Rome  had  either  fortune  or  intereft,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cardinals,  and  of  the  monaf- 
tic  orders,  who  were  jealous  of  the  fociety  of 
Jefus.     The  confequence  was,  that,  during  this 


long  pontificate,  not  fix  months  pafled  without 
fome  attempt  being  made  in  its  favour.  Some- 
times endeavours  were  made  to  entrap  the  eafy 
nature  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  extort  from  him 
fome  promife  or  fome  equivocal  meafure;  at 
others,  pamphlets  were  publiflied  fanatically  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  Clement  XIV.  Every 
thing  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  perfecution,  or 
as  fuel  for  animofity.  The  different  palTions 
affumed  by  turns  the  mafk  of  religion,  in  order 
the  more  eafily  to  attain  their  ends.  Even  the 
canonifation  of  faints  was  made  a  fort  of  political 
concern. 

John  Palafox,  a  prelate  of  the  laft  century, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  talents  and  his  piety,  but 
ftill  better  known  by  his  quarrels  with  the  mif- 
fionaries  of  the  Jefuits,  while  he  was  bifhop  in 
Mexico,  was  become,  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  an  objeft  of  contention  in  the  catholic 
church.  Recalled  to  Spain  by  Philip  IV.  he 
was  promoted  to  the  diocefe  of  Ofma;  led  an 
exemplary  life  ;  died  with  a  high  reputation  of 
fan6lity  ;  and  obtained  a  place  among  the  beati- 
fied. He  would  have  remained  quiet  in  this 
lower  rank  of  the  celeflial  hierarchy;  but  the 
animofity  of  the  court  of  Madrid  againft  the  Je- 
fuits fuddenly  created  an  interefl  in  favour  of 
one  of  their  moft  inveterate  enemies  ;  and  the 
canonifation  of  the  ver.erable  Palafox,  which  was 
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only  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  fa- 
mily, or  to  amufc  the  leifure  of  devotees,  became 
an  affair  of  ftate.  Scarcely  had  Charles  III.  ex- 
pelled the  Jefuits  from  his  dominions,  when  he 
requefted  it  with  the  greateft  earneflnefs.  Cle- 
ment XIV.  dying  without  having  been  able  to 
fatisfy  the  defire  of  the  catholic  king,  the  firft: 
mark  of  obfequioufnefs  required  of  his  fucceCTor 
was  to  haften  this  important  decifion.  He  made  a 
fliow  of  compliance,  but  Jefuitical  intrigues  pro- 
longed delay,  accumulated  obftacles,  and  thus 
favoured  the  fecret  repugnance  of  Pius  VI. 
More  important  affairs  called  off  the  attention  of 
the  court  of  Spain.  Charles  III.  died,  and  was 
fuccieeded  by  his  fon,  who  inherited  not  only  his 
throne,  but  his  piety  and  his  prejudices  againft  the 
Jefuits.  One  of  the  firll:  requefts  that  he  made  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff  was  the  canonifation  of  the 
venerable  Palafox.  The  congregation  dei  riti 
colleded  all  the  documents  that  could  throw  a 
doubt  upon  his  orthodoxy  ;  among  others  his 
correfpondence  with  the  univerfity  of  Louvain. 
Thefe  were  valuable  materials  for  the  perfonage, 
who,  in  the  ridiculous  language  of  canonifa- 
tions,  was  called  the  devil's  advocate.  The  ca- 
bal profited  by  them  j  and  Palafox,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  intereft  taken  by  Spain  in  his  poft- 
^umous  glory,  was  for  a  long  time  reduced  to 
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the  humbler  honours  of  beatification.  The  Je- 
fuits  alone  were  fcnfible  of  this  obfcure  triumph. 
They  obtained,  however,  lefs  contefted  fuc-« 
cefies,  which  proved  a  fource  of  trouble  to  the 
unfortunate  Pius  VI.  whofe  fecret  wiflies  were 
conftantly  at  variance  with  his  oftenfible  engage- 
ments. Who  could  have  forefeen  that  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Jefus,  baniflied  from  the  countries  de- 
voted to  fuperftition,  would  find  an  afylum  and 
undifguifed  protection  among  heretics  and 
fchifmatics  ?  Two  fovereigns,  perhaps  the 
moft  diftinguiOied  of  the  eighteenth  century  for 
their  wifdom  and  talents  for  government,  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  to  receive 
into  their  dominions  the  wreck  of  the  profcribed 
fociety.  They  faw  in  its  members  neither  the 
profefTors  of  a  corrupt  fyftem  of  morality,  dan- 
gerous to  fubjccts,  and  ftill  more  dangerous  to 
kings,  nor  intriguers,  making  religion  ferve 
as  the  mafk  and  inflrument  of  their  ambition c 
They  faw  in  them  nothing  but  enlightened  men, 
proper,  in  many  refpe6ls,  for  public  in{lru6lion. 
Determined  to  watch  over  their  conduft;  to  keep 
them  within  bounds;  and  to  admit  them  neither 
into  their  courts  nor  into  their  confeffionak,  how 
could  they  look  upon  them  in  a  dangerous  light? 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  reafoning  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  of  the  Imperial  Catherine, 
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Frederic  II.  who  had  a  great  many  catholics  in 
his  dominions,  could  not  avoid  keeping  up  fome 
intercourfe  with  the  Holy  See  ;  and  had  an 
lagent  confiant ly  refident  at  Rome.  This  was 
the  abbé  Ciofani,  a  man  much  devoted  to  the 
fociety  of  Jefus.  His  principal  wifii  was  to  re- 
ftore  it  to  its  priHine  lituation  j  the  great  objetl 
of  his  miflion  to  obtain  a  decifion  concerning 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  Jefuits  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Pruffian  monarchy.  W  ould  any 
one  believe  that  the  great  Frederic  intimated  to 
the  pope,  that,  as  he  had  not  been  confulted 
concerning  the  fuppreflion  of  the  order,  he  had 
a  right  to  Confider  that  event  as  never  havmg 
taken  place,  and  totally  to  difrcgard  it,  by  leav- 
ing the  Jefuits  in  his  dominions  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  before  ?  It  will  readily  be  believed,  ihat 
the  abbé  Ciofani  neither  foftened  the  expreffion 
of  Frederic's  difcontent,  nor  tranfmitted  to  him 
very  faithfully  the  circumfpc6l  anfwers  which 
he  obtained  from  the  pope.  The  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  waJs  refolved  to  retain  the  Jefuits  in  his  king- 
dom, in  order  to  employ  them  in  the  education 
of  youth.  It  was  of  little  confequence  to  him 
whether  thev  were  faithful  or  not  to  their  vows, 
and  to  the  ftatutes  of  their  order  ;  but  he  wilhed 
them  to  be  contented,  and  to  live  with  him  in  the 
way  moft  agreeable  to  his  views.  Deceived,  no 
doubt,  by   his  agent,   or  feigning  to  be   fo,  he 
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affirmed,  in  a  public  declaration,  that  the  fové" 
reign  pontiff  would  not  oppofe  the  prefervation 
of  the  fociety  in  Pruliia  ;  and  when  this  declara- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  pope,  the  latter 
faid,  according  at  leaft  to  the  abbé  Ciofani, 
*'  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refcind  the  de- 
**  cifion  of  his  predccefibr,  on  account  of  the 
*'  powerful  oppofition  of  the  catholic  courts  j 
*'  but  that  he  fo/smn/y  promifed  that  he  never 
"  would  declare  the  fociety  forming  in  Pruffia 
"  to  be  an  irregular  eftabliQniient." 

Informed  of  this  fingular  promife,  the  mini- 
fters  of  France  and  Spain  reproached  Pius  VI.  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  charged  him  with  du- 
»  plicity.     The  pope  excufed  himfelf  in  the  bed 
way  he  was  able  j  pretended  that  his  words  had 
been  mifmterpretcdi  and  renewed  his  engage- 
ments.    He  behaved  to  his  fevere  tutors  with  an 
appearance  at  leaft  of  traÊtability,  and  never 
fawned  more  upon  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  than 
after   having  received   a  reprimand.     He   was 
ftill  more  afraid  of  the  miniller  of  Spain,  whofe 
court  was  more  peremptory  and  punctilious  than 
that  of  Vcrfailles,  and  who  v/as  himfelf  far  more 
irritable  than  the  cardinal  de  Bernis.     No  won- 
der then  if  Pius  VI.  experienced  a  joyful  fenfa- 
tion,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  difguiie,  when 
M.  dc  Florida  Blanca  was  recalled  to  Madrid  in 
1777,  ^^  ^^^^  upon  him  the  principal  adminr- 
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ftration  of  aîTairs.     Spain  was  then  represented 
at   Rome  by  the  duke  of  Grimaldi,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  count  de  Florida  Blanca,  and  by  the  che- 
valier Azara,  who  had  been  long  in  Italy,  ho- 
noured with  the  confidence  of  his  court,  to  which 
lie  had  fuch  a  variety  of  claims.     But  the  pope 
foon  faw  that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  a  change, 
on  which  he  had  at  firft  congratulated  himfelf. 
The  duke  of  Grimaldi,  an  honell  and  well  mean- 
ing man,  but  eafy  to  be  mifled,  and  feeing  every- 
thing with  the  eyes  of  his  relation  Pallavicini, 
appeared  to  adhere  to  the  party  oppofed  to  the 
two  crowns,  and  infpired  it  with  new  hopes. 
But  his  cmbafTy  was  little  lefs  than  an  honour- 
able retreat,   in  which   it  was  meant  that   he 
ihould  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate.     He  was  fre- 
quently abfent  ;  but  the  chevalier  Azara  did  not 
for  a  moment  lofe  light  of  the  Holy  See.     His 
vigilance  and  his  firmnefs  were  often  trouble- 
fome  ;    but   he  joined    to  his   aufterc   counfels 
marks  of  kindnefs,  which  conciliated  at  once 
the  good-will  and  the  confidence  of  the  pope  ; 
and  it  may  now  be  faid  that  his  influence,  and 
tliat  of  the  cardinal  de  Bcrnis,  with  whom  he  al- 
ways lived  upon  terms  of  the  greateft  intimacy, 
favcd   Pius  W{.   from   the  commiffion   of   many 
faults,  and  contributed,   perhaps,  to  delay  the 
fubverfion  of  the  papal  throne. 

As  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  he  was  determined 
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to  retain  the  Jefuits  in  his  dominions  in  fome 
(liapc  or  other.  In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1775,  to  one  of  the  fociety 
then  at  Brefiau,  he  expreflTed  himfelf  to  this  ef- 
fc6t  :  "  They  may  depend  upon  my  prote£lion. 
Neither  the  pope,  nor  any  one  elfe,  has  a  right 
to  prefcribe  rules  for  my  conduct.  I  promifed 
the  Imperial  court,  in  the  laft  treaty  of  peace, 
that  I  would  maintain  the  catholic  clergy  in  the 
ftate  in  which  I  found  it.  I  will  keep  my  word  ; 
and  if  every  one  elfe  choofes  to  confult  nothing 
but  his  own  pleafure,  I,  for  my  part,  will  drive 
all  the  reft  of  the  priefthood  out  of  my  domini- 
ons, and  keep  you  Jefuits  alone."  A  letter 
written  to  M.  d'Alembert,  about  the  fame  time, 
when  he  was  recovering  from  an  illnefs  which 
had  nearly  coft  him  his  life,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paflage  :  "  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  fee 
"  ftrange  things  come  to  pafs.  I  have  feen  the 
"  pope's  foldiers  wear  my  uniform  ;  the  Jefuits 
"  choofe  me  for  their  general  ;  and  Voltaire 
*'  write  like  an  old  woman.*' 

It  was  not,  however,  out  of  any  malevolent  ob- 
ftinacy  that  he  protected  the  Jefuits.  "  1  have," 
he  v^'as  accuftomed  to  fay,  "  a  million  and  a 
"  half  of  catholics  among  my  fubjedls.  It  is  of 
"  confequence  to  me  that  they  (hould  be  brought 
"  up  ftriftly  and  uniformly  in  the  religion  of 
*'  their    forefathers.      The    Jefuits   have    given 
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"  proofs  of  their  talents  for  education  ;  and  it  is 
*'  only  by  exifting  in  a  body  that  their  talk  can 
"  be  properly  fulfilled.     I  am  determined,  then, 
"  that  they  Iliali  fo  exift,  upon  condition  of  their 
*'  fabmitting,  in  other  refpeâs,  to  the  ecclefi- 
*'  ailical  laws  which  the  pope  may  think  fit  to 
"  prefcribe."     Pius  VI.,  in  order  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  cathoHc  courts,  required  that 
they  fhould  lay  afide  the  habit  of  their  order, 
which   they  continued  to  wear  in  Silefia  ;  and 
that  they  Ihould  abftain  from  preaching  and  ad- 
miniftering  the  facrament.     At  the  beginning  of 
1776  the  bifliop  of  Breflau  communicated  to  them 
the   intentions   of   the    pope,    which  were  alfo 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.     They  obeyed  ;  but 
new  ftorms  arofe  on  their  account  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  enjoyment  of  a  lefs  equivocal  exiftence. 
Pius  VI.   tormented  by  France  and  Spain,  af- 
fumed  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the   fo- 
ciety,  an  intolerant  language,  which  was  foreign 
to  his  heart.     Thofe  in  particular,  who  were  in 
Polifli  Pruffia,  gave  rife  to  complaints,  becaufe 
they  continued  to  live   together  according  to 
monadic  rules.    But  Frederic  explained  himfelf, 
on  this  occafion,  in   fuch  a  way  as  to  flop  the 
pontiff's  mouth  :  "  I  will  confent,"  faid  he,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1779  to  the  bifhop  of  Culm,  in 
whofe  diocefe  the  Jefuits  were  eftabliflicd  ;  "  I 
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will  con  fen  t  to  facrifice  their  name  and  habit  to 
the  will  of  the  pope  ;  but  as  to  the  effential  part 
of  their  inftitution  it  fliall  remain  untouched, 
and  upon  the  fame  footing  as  in  Silefia,  in  order 
to  favour  the  improvement  of  the  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care." 

It  was  thus  that  the  company  of  Jefus  conti- 
nued to  exift  in  Polifli  Pruflia  and  in  Silefia. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  the  partifans 
of  that  too-famous  fociety  from  lofmg  all  hope  ; 
and  gave  them  room  to  fay — the  Jefuits  are  pcrfe- 
cuted,  difperfed,  and  fuppreffed  ;  but  not  anni- 
hilated. The  catholic  courts  familiarifed  them- 
felves  by  degrees  with  this  exception  ;  but  their 
vigilance  was  only  the  more  active  to  hinder  the 
Jel'uits  from  obtaining  farther  triumphs.  As  to 
Frederic  II.  he  readily  pardoned  Pius  VI.  the 
tranficnt  oppofition  which  he  had  experienced, 
and  with  the  fource  of  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. He  even  retained  for  that  pontiff, 
whofe  faults  were  often  imputable  to  himfelf, 
ftill  oftener  to  circumftances,  a  kind  afFe6lion, 
which  manifefted  itfelf  on  feveral  occafions, 
when  he  faw  him  engajjed  in  a  contefi:  with  Jo- 
feph  IL,  who  undertook  to  make  reforms,  j uni- 
fied by  found  policy,  but  afRicling  to  the  church. 
I  fe  wrote  to  M.  d'Alcmbert  as  follows  :  "  The 
"  only  thiiig  that  vexes  me  is,  that  all  this  good 
"  was  not  done  under  pvOpes  who  merited  ha- 
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«  miliatlon  ;  and  that  it  fhould  have  been  re- 
"  fcrved  precifely  for  the  worthy  Brafchi  ;  the 
'^  man  who  has  drained  the  Pontine  marflies." 

Independently  of  his  perfonal  afFeÊiion  for 
Pius  VI.,  he  attached  more  importance  to  the 
keeping  up  of  a  friendly  connexion  with  the 
Holy  See  than  could  have  been  expefted  from 
a  prince  fo  fuperior  to  empty  formahties.  The 
title  of  king,  vvhich  the  ele£lor  of  Brandenburg 
had  only  borne  fince  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  not  yet  been  acknowledged  by  the 
popes;  and  he  wiflicd  to  make  that  acknow- 
ledgment the  objeft  of  a  fort  of  negotiation. 
During  the  time  that  Pius  VI.  was  at  Viennaj 
the  baron  de  Reidefel,  the  Pruffian  miniHer 
there,  applied  for  it  perfonally  to  the  pope,  and 
obtained  it  in  a  private  audience.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  began  to  give  the  title  of 
king,  in  his  briefs,  to  the  great  Frederic.  It 
may  be  made  a  queftion,  which  of  the  two 
was  the  moft  honoured  by  this  favour?  Count 
Hertzberg,  who  knew  how  to  fet  a  juft  value 
upon  it,  as  well  as  his  mafter,  but  who  did  not, 
however,  deem  it  unworthy  folicitation,  thought 
no  doubt  that  it  was  calculated  to  increafe  the 
king  of  Pruflîa's  confequence  in  the  eyes  of  his 
catholic  fubjeds  ;  and  that  nothing,  having  that 
tendency,  ought  to  be  overlooked. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Trouble f orne  Difpuîes  ofVivs  VI.  zvith  Cat  he-» 

RINE  II. 

XJlMONG  the  fmgular  occurrences  that  di- 
llinguifh  the  end  of  the  prefent  century,  few  are 
more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  violent  expul-  j 
fion  of  the  Jefuits  by  the  moft  pious  monarchs  of 
Chriftendom  ;  their  profcription,  however  re- 
luctant, by  the  Holy  Seej  and  the  kind  reception 
they  met  with  from  two  philofophical  fove- 
reigns  ;  one  a  heretic,  and  the  other  a  fchifma- 
tic.  Frederic  the  Great,  and  Catherine  II., 
equally  intent  upon  extraordinary  things, 
thought  they  (hould  throw  a  new  ray  of  glory 
upon  their  reign,  by  prote61ing  the  illuftrious 
victims  of  oppreffion  ;  by  welcoming  to  their  do- 
minions men  renowned  for  their  talents  ;  and  by 
redreffing  the  wrongs  they  had  fuffered  from  the  i 
fpirit  of  perfecution.  The  motives  of  their  de-  I 
termination  were,  perhaps,  combined  with  a  ' 
feeling  of  ill-will  towards  thofe  pious  fovereigns 
v;ho  drove  away  the  ableft  champions  of  their 
holy  religion,  and  with  a  proud  defire  to  prove 
that  the  dangers,  which  had  ferved  as  a  pretence 
for  that  important  meafure,  were  fuch  as  could 
alarm  only  pufillanimous  minds.     But  they  were 
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firll  more  ftrongly  impelled  by  the  defire  to  give 
to  public  inftruttion,  in  their  refpe£live  Hates,  a 
form  which,  whatever  may  fince  have  been  faid 
of  it,  had  certainly  received  the  fandtion  of  ex- 
perience in  feveral  catholic  countries.  They 
were  both  too  wife  to  take  fuch  a  ftep  merely 
through  malice  or  out  of  oftentation. 

However  this  may  be,  fuch  of  the  E^c^-Jefuits 
as  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
had  fought  and  obtained  an  afylum  in  countries 
of  which  the  fovereigns,  though  independent  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  reckoned  a  number  of  ca- 
tholics among  their  fubjefts:  fome  retired  to 
.JPolifh  PruiTia  J  fome  to  Silefia;  and  others  to 
White  Ruffia.  They  were  living  peaceably  in 
the  latter  province,  when  a  noble  Lithuanian, 
bilhop  of  Mallo  in  partibus,  who  was  refident  at 
Mohilow,  with  the  title  of  apoftolical  vifitor,  and 
who,  from  thence,  kept  up  a  conftant  corre-' 
fpondence  with  the  numerous  friends  of  the  fo- 
ciety  at  Rome,  thought  proper  moft  llrangely  to 
exceed  the  powers  given  him  by  the  pope.  He 
permitted  the  Jefuits  of  White  Ruiiia  to  take 
novices,  in  conformity,  as  he  faid,  with  the  in- 
tentions of  Clement  XI F .  and  of  Pius  VL  Pius  VJ. 
was  dangeroully  ill  ;  and  the  cardinals,  tired  of 
the  length  of  his  reign  (it  had  already  lalled 
jnore  than  four  vears),  looked  to  its  fpeedy 
<:lofe.      Now  v^-as  the  moment    to  give,   in  a 
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diftant  quarter,  the  iîgnal  for  the  refurreclion  of 
the  Jefuits.  Before  the  demand  that  would 
have  been  made  could  be  publicly  known,  Pius 
VI.  would  be  no  more.  His  fucceflbr,  what- 
ever his  principles  might  be,  would  find  it  a 
fettled  thing  ;  it  would  be  reprefented  as  the 
work  of  the  deceafed  pope  ;  and  might,  per- 
haps, be  refpe6ted  by  the  catholic  courts,  who 
would  be  afraid  of  expofing  the  church  to  new 
dangers.  Thofe  who  were  the  moft  exafperated 
againft  the  Jefuits  were  at  a  great  diftance  ;  and 
their  murmurs  might  be  difregarded,  and  ren- 
dered of  no  avail. 

The  event  baffled  all  conjc^lure.  Pius  VI. 
recovered;  and  his  convalefcence  was  greeted 
by  the  moft  fevere  remonftrances  on  the  part  of 
the  minifters  of  France  and  Spain.  They  re- 
proached him  with  the  ambiguous  manner  in 
which  the  powers  given  to  the  bifhop  of  Mallo 
had  been  worded.  That  daring  prelate  was 
born  a  Calvinift  -,  turned  Catholic  at  the  death  of 
his  father  ;  married  ;  was  left  a  widower  ;  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  3  began  from  that  moment 
to  a6t  the  apoftle  ;  made  Warfaw  the  centre  of 
his  pious  labours  ;  found  means  to  intereft  in 
his  favour  the  Ruffian  minifters  who  were  all- 
powerful  there  ;  gained  the  friendihip  of  Ga- 
rampi,  the  pope's  nuncio,  a  zealous  partifan  of 
the  Jefuits  ;  was,  upon  his  guarantee,  and  the 
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formal  demand  of  Ruffia,  appointed  bifhop  i;i 
■partibiis  \  and  immediately  aflumed  the  title  of 
bifhop  of  Mohilow  and  of  White  Ruffia.  Such 
was  this  adventurer,  who  played  the  part  of  a 
fanatic,  though  he  hardly  believed  in  God.  He 
involved  Pius  VI.  in  one  of  the  greateft  embar- 
raffments  which  he  ever  experienced  ;  prevailed 
upon  the  Imperial  Catherine  to  efpoufe  his  caufc 
with  a  tenacity  and  haughtinefs  which  flic  feemcd 
to  referve  only  for  affairs  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance i  and  occupied  Europe  for  feveral  years 
with  the  confequences  of  his  ignoble  intrigue. 

But  what  could  he  have  done  if  he  had  not 
met  with  powerful  fupport  even  at  Rome  itfelf  ? 
The  brief,  of  which  he  had  made  fo  improper  a 
ufe,  had  been  drawn  up  by  Borgia,  fecretary  to 
the  propaganda,  an  artful  prelate,  v^hofe  affec- 
tions were  well  known  ;  and  (as  was  often  the 
cafe  with  the  precepts  of  our  bifhops)  had  not 
even  been  read  by  Pius  VI.  His  confufion  was 
only  the  greater,  and  bis  perplexity  not  the  \<iU. 
What  could  he  do  to  appeafe  France  and  Spain, 
without  offending  Catherine  II.,  without  irritat- 
ins:  her  againfl  the  catholics  in  her  dominions  .^ 
He  was  required,  however,  to  difavow  in  tiie 
moft  formal  manner  the  condud  of  the'bifliop  ot 
Mallo,  an^  1 3  threaten  him  with  canonical  pe- 
nalties, if  he  did  not  hallen  to  recal  his  mandate. 
Nothing  was  negletted  tu  extort  thut  revoca- 
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tîoii.  Spaîn  folicited  it  dire£lly  at  Peteriburgîii 
tvhere  at  that  moment  flie  was  not  in  favour,  oil 
account  of  the  recent  ftoppage  of  fome  Ruffiari 
Ihips.  The  imperious  Catherine  anfwered, 
through  the  medium  of  Czernichew,  that  as  the 
king  of  Spain  had,  doubtlefs,  had  his  reafons  for 
expeUing  the  Jefuits  from  his  territories,  flie  had 
her's  for  retaining  them  in  her  empire.  The 
interceffion  of  the  king  of  Poland  was  employed. 
Catherine  anfwered  him  in  her  own  hand-writing-: 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  interpofition,"  faid  (he  ; 
"  but  as  the  affair  in  queftion  is  merely  œcono- 
"  mical,  I  ftand  in  need  neither  of  mediation 
"  nor  treaty.  I  am  certainly  miftrefs  in  my  own 
"  dominions/'  Staniflaus  returned  to  the  charge^ 
and  Catherine  repHed  ;  *'  I  will  maintain  the 
*'  ordinance  of  the  bifliop  of  Mohilow,  which 
"  has  received  my  approbation  ^  and  if  the  pope 
"  proceed  againft  him,  I  will  protect  him.  I 
"  will  rather  confent  to  a  fchifm,  than  to  make 
"  any  change  to  the  eftabliiliment  of  the  Jefuits 
"  in  White  Rufila."  It  was  not,  however,  that 
(lie  felt  any  great  affe6lion  for  the  Jefuits.  She 
knew  how  little  they  were  worth,  bating  their 
talents  for  public  inftru6iion  j  but  flie  was 
piqued,  and  her  ill-humour  carried  her  beyond 
the  limits  prefcribed  by  her  intentions,  as  well 
as  by  her  intercft. 

Ihere  was  at  that  time  at  Warfaw  a  nuncio 
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(Archetti)  of  a  mild  and  conciliating  difpofition, 
who  undertook  to  difarm  the  refentment  of  the 
great  Catherine,  and  to  fpare  the  pope  any  far- 
ther mortification.  He  obtained  permiflion  to 
convey  to  him  fome  obliging  expreffions. 

The  courts  of  Madrid  and  Verfailles  ceafed  to 
a6l  in  a  direct  manner.  They  were  engaged  in 
concerns  of  far  higher  importance  ;  for  this  was 
the  period  in  which  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  their  war  with  England.  They  con- 
tented themfelves  therefore  with  haraffing  the 
feeble  pontiff,  who,  by  dint  of  temporillng,  and 
under  favour  of  circumftances,  extricated  himfelf 
from  this  critical  fituation  better  than  he  could 
have  hoped.  But  how  much  torture  muft  he 
have  previoufly  endured  ? 

In  confequence  of  the  folicitations  of  the  ca- 
tholic courts,  he  requefted  that  the  brief  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  Jefuits  might  be  publiflied  in 
Rullia.  This  was  an  expedient  for  annihilating 
the  work  of  the  prelate  of  Mohilow.  In  order 
to  fucceed,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fvflem  of 
wheedling,  againft  whiclr  the  great  Catherine 
was  not  entirely  proof.  Till  then  the  fovereign 
of  Ruffia  was  not  confidered  by  the  Holy  See  as 
invefted  with  the  dignity  of  emperor.  Pius  VI. 
wrote  to  Catherine,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  inti- 
tuled her,  Her  Imperial  Majcjly.  Her  vanity  was 
flattered  3  her  anfwer  was  kind,  and  ahnoil  affec- 
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tîonate  ;  but  flie  remained  inexorable  as  to  il'ic 
brief  of  fuppreffion.  In  vain  did  the  pope  poin^ 
cut  to  her  the  example  of  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
Every  fovereign,  anfwered  (he,  is  mafter  in  his 
own  dominions  ;  and  never,  while  I  am  alive,  fliall 
a  bull  be  publifhed  in  mine.  This  tranfient  fmile 
of  benevolence  foon  gave  place  to  a  new  parox- 
yfm  of  ill-humour.  Surely  nothing  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unlucky  planet,  under  which  Pius 
VI.  was  born,  could  have  engaged  him  in  fuch 
frequent  and  fuch  unpleafant  difputes  with  fchif- 
matic  princes,  whofe  ftates  were  fo  far  diftant' 
from  his  own.  Believing  Catherine  a  little 
foftened,  he  wrote  to  her  a  ceremonious  letter, 
to  requeft  that  the  archbifliopric  of  Poloczko, 
which  made  part  of  her  empire,  ftiould,  accord- 
ing to  cuflom,  be  intruded  to  an  nailed  Greek. 
Catherine,  ftill  piqued  at  the  moleftation  given 
to  her  protégé,  anfwered  the  pope  ;  but  flie  did 
it  in  the  Ruffian  language,  annexing  a  Greek 
tranflation  to  her  letter  j  meafuring  her  anfvver, 
line  for  line,  by  the  pope's  epiftle;  concluding  in 
the  fame  words  as  he  had  done  ;  and  putting  at 
the  head  of  it,  Catherine  IL,  emprefs  of  all  the 
Rujfias,  to  Pius  VI.  biViop  of  Rome ^  and  pope  in  his  , 
own  d'fîriâî.  The  contents  of  this  letter  were 
anfwerable  to  the  form.  It  was  neither  oblifring- 
to  the  pope,  nor  favourable  to  his  requefl  ;  to 
which  Catherine  would  accede  only  upon  con- 
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<îîtîon  that  the  fee  of  Mohilow  fliould  be  creeled 
into  an  archbifhopric,  and  given  to  the  bifhop  of 
Mallo.  Hence  new  fources  of  chagrin  and  em- 
barraffment  to  Pius  VI.  How  was  he  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  this  difficulty?  If  he  kept  no 
meafures  witli  the  emprefs  he  would  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  five  hundred  thoufand  united  Greeks, 
fcattered  throughout  the  Ruffian  empire,  being 
loft  to  the  Holy  See.  But  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  he  brave  the  anger  of  the  courts  of  Ver- 
failles  and  Madrid,  whofe  minifters  required  a 
folemn  recantation  from  the  bifliop  of  Mallo, 
previoufly  to  his  obtaining  the  favour  folicited 
for  him  by  the  emprefs  ? 

Refolving,  towards  the  end  of  178 1,  to  make 
a  new  attempt  to  appeafe  her  wrath,  he  rcpre- 
fented  to  her,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  that  he  could 
not,  without  degrading  himfelf,  «nd  without  in- 
curring a  charge  of  weaknefs  and  pufillanimity, 
recompenfe  a  prelate  who  had  dared  to  put  a 
falfe  conftruclion  upon  one  of  his  briefs,  and  to 
attack  the  bull  of  fuppreffion  -,  but  let  him  only 
retrait,  and  he  fhould  confider  it  as  his  duty  to 
comply  with  the  defire  of  the  emprefs.     At  this 
time  the  journey  of  the  count  and  countefs  du 
Nord  was  in  agitation.     Pius  VI.  teftified  the 
concern  he  took  in  their  welfare  j  and  recom- 
mended to  her  the  catholics  of  Ruffia.      The 
letter  was  entirely  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
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full  of  the  moft  flattering  exprelTions.  It  was 
prelate,  afterwards  cardinal  Antonelli,  whom 
he  had  enriployed  to  compofe  it  ;  and  Antonelli 
was  artfuLand  infinuating,  and  was  already  in 
poiïeflion  of  the  confidence  of  Pius  VI.  as  much 
as  it  was  poflible  for  any  one  to  be. 

Catherine,  who  often  blended  the  coquetry  of 
her  fex  with  an  imperious  difplay  of  her  power, 
began  her  anfwer  by  a  flattering  preamble.  She 
fpoke  to  him  of  her  children  j  and  praifed  him 
for  his  fuccefsful  efforts  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marflies;  and  for  thus  infuring  his  own  glory, 
and  the  profperity  of  his  dominions;  but  when 
ihe  came  to  the  point,  flie  faid  that  flie  had 
availed  herfelf  of  her  right,  in  conferring  upon 
the  bifliop  of  Mallo  the  archbifhopric  of  Mo- 
hilow  ;  that  no  juft  reproach  could  be  brought 
againft  that  prelate  ;  and  that  he  had  only  obeyed 
her  like. a  fubje8:  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of  his 
fovereigo.  She  concluded  by  foliciting  the 
pall*  tor  him,  without  faying  a  word  of  his  re- 
cantation, yît  the  fame  time  we  join  our  voice  to 
that  of  our  orthodox  church,  which  prays  God  for  the 
reunion  of  all. 

This  grave  negotiation,  which  no  doubt  ferved 
Catherine  and  her  courtiers  as  matter  of  amufe- 


*  An  ornament  which  tlie  pope  feuds  to  archbifliops  as  a 
luaik  of  their  dignity. 
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ment,  was  fufpended  for  fome  time  by  a  fome- 
what  more  ferions  quarrel  between  the  pope  and 
Jofeph  II.,  and  by  the  former's  journey  to  Vienna. 
The  affair  of  Mohilow  was,  however,  recalled  to 
the  recolleftion  of  Pius  VI.  during  his  ftay  in  that 
capital.  Jofeph  fpoke  to  him  with  enthufiafm  of 
Catherine  II.  ;  exhorted  him  earneftly  to  gratify 
her  ;  and  pointed  out  the  inutility,  and  even 
the  danger,  of  refillance.  The  poor  pontiff  re- 
turned to  Rome,  more  undecided  than  ever  : 
ancj  on  his  arrival  there  was  again  befet  by  the 
remonftrances  of  his  tutors,  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifli  minifters.  They  diftrufted  his  firmnefs,  and 
even  his  intentions  ;  but  became  fomewhat  more 
moderate  in  their  demands,  only  requiring  him 
to  addrefs  a  declaration  to  each  of  the  two  kings, 
flating  anew  that  he  confidered  the  fuppreilion 
of  the  Jefuits  as  irrevocable. 

Pius  VI.  begged  they  would  be  contented 
with  the  difapprobation  he  had  expreffed  of 
the  conduct  of  the  bifliop  of  Mallo,  through 
the  medium  of  his  nuncio  at  Warfaw. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  new  incident  had  oc- 
curred, tending  to  increafe  his  perplexity,  in  an 
affair  that  had  already  given  him  fo  much  unea- 
fmefs.  Catherine  II.  impatient  of  delay,  per- 
haps vexed  at  the  kind  of  homage  which  (lie 
had  paid  to  the  head  of  a  church  diliind  from 
her  own  j  excited  againft  him  by  Czernichew,  the 
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prince  Potemkin,  whom  pride  and  the  reft  of  the 
worldly  pallions  did  not  prevent  from  cafting  a 
look  of  kindncfs  upon  a  religious  order  ;  and  by 
the  harfli  and  haughty  Stackelberg,  who  was  ir- 
ritated by  the  flightefl:  refiftance^  Catherine  II. 
had  granted  the  Jefuits  in  her  dominions  the 
power  of  ele£ting  a  vicar-general  to  prefide  over 
the  fociety,  with  all  the  privileges  zvhich  that  injli' 
iv.tion  formerly  enjoyed-^  provided  only  that  they 
were  compatible  with  the  laws  of  her  empire  ; 
and,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  confent 
of  the  Holy  Sec,  flie  intituled  the  bifhop  of  Mallo 
archbifliop  of  Mohilow,  of  the  Roman  church» 

Siackelberg,  on  his  part,  declared,  that  Cathe- 
rine II.  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  pope  j  and  that  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately fend  the  pall  to  the  bifliop  of  Mallo,  and 
at  the  fame  time  appoint  an  Ex-Jefuit,  towards 
whom  flie  was  favourably  difpofed,  to  be  his  co- 
adjutor, flie  would  expel  all  the  catholics  from  her 
dominions,  and  profcribe  their  religion  as  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  and  authority  offove- 
reigns.  The  Rullian  minifter,  who  did  not  fay  a 
lingle  word  of  the  appointment  of  an  jtnited  Greek 
to  the  arclibifhopric  of  Poloczko,  fent  a  copy  of 
his  declaration  to  Vienna,  in  order  that  the  court 
of  Rome  might  not  fail  to  be  informed  of  it 
by  Garampi,  its  nuncio.     Never  was  weaknefs 
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treated  by  arrogance  with  a  greater  want  of  feel- 
ing. At  Warfaw  the  nuncio  Archetti  was 
flruck  with  confternation  ;  at  Verfailles,  and 
even  at  Madrid,  great  concern  was  felt  for  the 
unfortunate  pontiff,  who  was  expiating  a 
thoughtlefs  moment  in  fo  painful  a  manner.; 
while  at  Rome  enlightened  obfcrvers  forefaw  the 
approaching  fall  of  a  throne,  ftripped  on  every 
fide  of  thofe  illufions  in  which  alone  its  folidity 
confided. 

Pius  VI.  was  no  longer  fenfible  to  any  thing 
but  the  dread  with  whicli  he  was  infpired  by 
the  diftant  wrath  of  Catherine.  He  was  in 
hopes  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  would 
be  contented  with  the  brief  addrcfled  to  each  of 
them,  by  which  he  declared  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  contrary  to  the  bull  of  Clement 
XIV.  either  in  White  Ruflia  or  elfewhere,  to  be 
illegal^  abujive^  and  of  no  effeSl-,  that  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  engaged  in  concerns  of  greater  import- 
ance, would  require  nothing  more  ;  and  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  the  triumph  of 
Catherine's  protégé. 

Nor  was  this  all  It  was  neceflary  to  appenfe 
the  auguft  protettrefs.  Pius  VI.  wrote  to  her 
again  in  the  following  terms  :  *''  You  will  have 
fome  regard  for  my  dignity  ;  you  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  faid  that  one  of  your  fubje^s  has 
offended    me   with    impunity.      Well,    I   will 
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fend  a  minifler  authorifed  to  convert  the  fee  of 
Mohilovv  into  an  archbifhopric,  and  to  deliver 
the  pall  to  the  new  archbifhop  ;  but  your  Impe- 
rial majefty  mufl  fufFer  me  to  add  to  thefe  proofs 
of  deference  thisfingle  claufe  :  wit  h  out  prejudice  to 
the  maxims  of  the  Roman  catholic  church. 

In  the  mean  time  Benilawlki,  the  Ex-Jefuit,who 
was  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  new  archbifliop, 
fet  off  for  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  1783,  in  or- 
der, as  it  would  feem,  to  fet  the  Holy  See  more 
completely  at  defiance.  In  every  place  through 
which  he  paiTed  he  flattered  his  friends  with  the 
fpeedy  re-eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Jefuits.  He 
fhewed  refcripts,  already  of  old  date,  in  which 
Pius  VI.  permitted  them  to  remain  mjîatu  ciuo, 
wherever  the  bull  of  fupprefiion  had  not  been 
publiflied.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  and  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  firft  audience,  the  particulars 
of  which  tranfpired,  and  alarmed  the  two  ca- 
tholic minifters.  Cardinal  de  Bemis  endea- 
voured to  enforce  his  old  claims  upon  the  tratla- 
bility  and  confidence  of  the  pontiff;  but  he  found 
him  terrified  and  overawed;  and  heard  him 
make  with  his  own  mouth  the  apology  of  the 
bifhop  of  Mallo.  Benilawfki  was  introduced  by 
the  agent  of  Ruffia,  and  recommended  to  him 
by  count  Panin.  How  then  could  he  do  other- 
wife  than  give  him  a  gracious  reception  ? 

As  yet,  however,  Pius  VI.  was  only  begin- 
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ning  to  give  way.  Benilawfki,  who,  under  the 
meaneft  exterior,  concealed  a  great  fliare  of 
effrontery  and  addrefs,  fpared  nothing  to  intimi- 
date and  to  corrupt  him.  He  was  authorifed  by 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  require  that  the' pope 
fhould  formally  acknowledge  the  Jefuits  eftab- 
liflied  in  her  empire,  an-d  that  he  fnould  grant  to 
thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  ecclefiailical 
miniftry  the  fame  powers  as  to  bilhops.  He 
endeavoured  to  juflify  the  bilhop  of  Mallo  in 
every  refped.  Pius  VI.  deliberated  ;  Ihifted  his 
ground  ;  and  would  have  yielded  but  for  the 
auftere  counfels  of  cardinal  de  Bernis.  Beni- 
lawfki grew  prefTmg  j  declared  that  he  would  fct 
off  immediately,  if  kept  any  longer  in  fufpenfe, 
and  was  conftantly  at  the  heels  of  the  pontiff. 
Pius  VI.  avoided  him.  The  impudent  monk 
then  declared  that  he  would  not  ftir  from,  the 
anti-chamber  till  the  pope  fliould  admit  him, 
and  acquiefce  in  all  his  demands.  His.vanity 
and  imprudence  were  equal  to  his  effrontery. 
He  thought  himfelf  fo  fure  of  the  dignity  of  pre- 
late, that  he  purchafed  the  crofs  and  pafloral 
ring  before-hand  J  had  himfelf  painted  in  the 
cpifcopal  habit  ;  and  boalled  that  he  was  about 
to  be  ordained  by  the  pope  in  perfon.  He  con- 
ne6ted  himfelf  clofcly  with  Zaccaria  and  Am- 
brogi,  the  tv/o  Ex-Jcfuits  the  molt  remarkable 
for  their  fanaticifm  ;  and  held  out  his  foverei^^n's 
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refentment  as  a  threat.  Pius  VI.  refilled  like  a 
man  prepared  to  yield.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  that, 
being  in  his  nature  a  flave  to  fear,  he  only  ex- 
changed his  dread  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  for  a 
ftill  greater  awe  of  Catherine  II.;  and  that  the 
more  readily,  as  the  latter  fentiment  did  not 
ill  accord  with  his  fecret  affections. 

In  the  mean  time  he  received  Catherine's  an- 
fwer  to  his  fubmiffive  letter;  and  his  vanity  had 
a  few  moments  of  enjoyment,  which  confoled 
him  for  every  thing.  The  emprefs  called  him 
}?ioJI  puijjant  prince  ;  and  thanked  him  for  the  good 
grace  with  which  he  had  been  pleafed  to  beftow 
the  pall  upon  a  man  of  fuch  great  merit  as  the 
bifliop  of  Mallo,  whom  (lie  had  co}ifirme.d^rch^ 
bifliop  of  Mohilow,  giving  him  for  his  coadjutor 
the  canon  Benilawlki.  She  would  receive,  fhe 
faid,  the  minifler  whom  his  holinefs  meant  to 
fend  to  her  court,  in  like  manner  as  flie  did  i/ie 
ambajffadcrs  of  croivned  heads.  She  even  fpoke  to 
him  of  the  gratitude  flie  lliould  feel  in  cafe  of  his 
attending  to  her  requeft  ;  but  all  the  reft  flie 
paffed  over  in  filence.  She  concluded  by  fay- 
ing, that  (he  conftantly  addreffed  her  prayers  to 
heaven  for  the  union  of  the  church  of  Rome 
with  her  orthodox  church. 

This  return  of  the  emprefs's  favour  rellored 
fome  little  courage  to  the  holy  father.  He  dif- 
milled  Benilawlki  politely,  but  coldly,  and  with- 
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out  having  granted  any  thing  to  his  importunity; 
his  dire£l  intercourfe  whh  the  great  Catherine 
e?^empting  him  from  all  neceffity  of  negotiating 
with  her  ridiculous  agent. 

But  immediately  afterwards,  Archetti,  the 
nuncio,  received  orders  to  fet  off  for  Pcterfburgh  ; 
and  his  miflion  gave  rife  to  a  new  dorm.  The 
hilhop  of  Mallo  had  accompanied  Fotemkin  to 
the  Crimea.  He  was  fent  for  to  Peterfburgh, 
where  he  found  Archetti,  who  was  difpatched 
thither  principally  on  his  account  by  the  pope. 
A  nuncio  at  thé  extremity  of  the  Baltic  fea,  ac- 
credited at  the  court  of  a  fchifmatic,  and,  what 
was  worfe,  a  philofophical  princefs  !  This  was  in- 
deed a  novel  fpe£lacle  ;  and  Archetti  might  have 
faid,  like  a  certain  doge  of  Genoa,  the  moft  re- 
markable thing  I  fee  at  Peterfburgh  is  to  fee 
rayfclf  there.  He  was  at  firft  well  received; 
but  it  foon  appeared  that  he  expreffed  himfelf 
with  too  much  bitternefs  v/hen  fpeaking  of  the 
Jefuits.  He  was  alfo  blamed  for  going  to  enve- 
nom his  hatred  againft  them  in  the  fociety  ofthe 
Spaniih  minifter.  From  the  very  outfet  the  ne- 
gotiation was  ob{lru£led  by  a  number  of  little 
difiicuUies  j  Catherine  II.  wifiiing  to  obtain 
every  thing  from  the  pope  before  (he  granted 
him  any  thing  whatever.  In  the  firft  place  it 
was  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  confccration  of 
the   new    archbifliop   of    Mohilow.      Archetti 
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which  that  prelate  would  be  cxpe6ied  to  take, 
anfwered,  that  he  muft  fwear  not  to  tolerate  here- 
tics  and  Jchijmatics.  However  flrange  fuch  a 
condition  may  appear,  it  exided  in  the  nuncio's 
inftru£lions  j  from  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  depart.  lie  was  bluntly  told,  that  thofe 
inftru£îions  betrayed  a  'want  of  Jenje  and  of  rejlec- 
iion;  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  impofe  upon  a 
fubje£t  the  obligation  o{  perfecuting  thofe  who 
lived  under  the  fame  fovereign  as  hirpfelf  ;  and 
that  as  long  as  fuch  a  thing  was  in  quefîion,  the 
cmprefs  would  not  appoint  an  united  Greek  to  the 
fee  of  Polockzo.  At  length,  however,  every 
thing  was  arranged.  The  nuncio  wns  autho- 
rifed  to  pafsover  the  ridiculous  oath  in  filence; 
and  Mohilov/  was  ere8:ed  into  an  archbifliopric, 
and  conferred  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  bilhop 
of  Mallo.  Archetti  extolled  him  to  the  fkics, 
and  confecratcd  him,  as  well  as  his  coadjutor, 
Benilawlki  ;  and,  in  all  thcfe  formalities,  the 
name  of  the  Jcfuits  was  not  once  pronounced. 
The  only  thing  that  Pius  \T.  did  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  catholic  crx)wns,  who  were  pleafcd 
to  infift  upon  no  more,  was  formally  to  except 
all  the  religious  orders,  whofe  cxiftence  and 
inftitution  were  not  approved  of  by  the  Holy 
See,  when  he  Avas  renewing  the  powers  of  the 
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new  archbifliop  of  Mohilow,  in  regard  to  t"hc 
regular  clergy  of  his  vaft  dioccfe. 

The  Jefuits,  neverthelcfs,  confidercd  Archet- 
ti's  miiïion  as  a  triumph.  The  vicar-general  of 
that  order  dying  in  the  courfc  of  1785,  thej 
inferted  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Warfaw  Gazette, 
accompanying  it  with  all  the  details  of  their 
eftablifhment  in  RulTia  ;  and  obferving  that  the 
bull  of  fuppreffion  could  have  no  cffeâ:  in  the 
ftates  in  which  it  had  not  been  publiflied.  The 
next  year  they  did  more.  To  all  the  libels  which 
they  had  circulated,  in  order  to  frighten  fome, 
and  to  revive  the  courage  of  others,  they  added 
a  new  one,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  continuation  of  their  fociety  in  White  Ruflla, 
and  infmuated  that  the  Holy  Sec  favoured  their 
fuccefs. 

The  catholic  courts  renewed  their  complaints, 
and  obtained  nothing  but  vain  proteftations. 
The  pope  began  to  be  familiar  with  war  ;  and 
appeared  little  moved  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Je- 
fuits, or  by  the  accufations  to  which  they  gave 
birth.  Without  offending  the  crowns, with  which 
he  wifhed  to  remain  in  amity,  in  too  direft  a  man- 
ner, he  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  great  Cathe- 
rine ;  and  had  kept  up  a  political  connexion  with 
her  in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  He  had  infured  her 
powerful  prote6tion  to  five  hundred  thoufand  of 
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his  flock,  lofi  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruilia.  His 
vanity  was  gratified,  his  confcience  was  at 
reft. 

The  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who  loft  no  opportu- 
tunity  of  throwing  every  kind  of  luftre  upon  her 
reign,  plcafed  herfelf  with  the  idea  of  feeing  a 
prelate  feated  in  the  Sacred  College  upon  her 
recommendation.  Archetti,  the  nuncio,  had  been 
fent  to  her  court  upon  a  milhon,  with  the  refult 
of  which  ftie  had  rcafon  to  be  fatisfied.  A  car- 
dinal's hat  was  to  be  his  reward.  She  requefted 
the  pope  to  beftow  one  on  him  ;  but  he  was  fear- 
ful of  offending  the  catholic  powers,  who  alone 
had  the  rif^ht  of  nominatinc:  cardinals.  Some  fu- 
tile  diftinclions,  however,  faved  their  pretenfions  ; 
and  Archetti  was  appointed  cardinal  out  of  the 
regular  courfe,  while  he  was  ftill  at  PeterftDurgh. 
Catherine  conceived  the  whimfical  idea  of  in- 
vefting  him  with  the  fcarlet  with  her  ow^n  hand. 
Scrupulous  perfons  were  fcandalifed  at  the  idea; 
but,  at  Rome  in  particular,  there  are  ways  of  com^ 
in^  to  a  compromife  with  hea-oen,  A  fchifmatic 
princcfs  inveft  a  nuncio  with  the  infgnia  of  the 
cardinalatc  !  And  why  not,  faid  the  fubtlc  rca- 
foncrs,  who  W'ould  not  have  been  forry  to  fee 
this  new  honour  conferred  upon  the  Sacred  Coli- 
\^%Ç^  :  the  cardinalate  is  a  dignity  y  and  not  a  cha* 
racier. 
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The  vanity  of  tlie  college  was,  however,  de- 
prived of  this  little  triumph  j  Archetti,  on  his 
return  to  Warfaw,  receiving  the  hat  with  the 
ufual  formalities.  Catherine  had  manifefted,  in 
the  promotion  of  cardinal  Archetti,  that  perfe- 
verance  which  fhe  employed  in  all  her  enter- 
prizes.  She  fpared  nothing  to  overcome  the  op- 
pofition  which  Ihe  dreaded  on  the  part  of  the 
catholic  crowns,  and  the  ftill  more  formidable 
weaknefs  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  M.  Markow 
was  beginning  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  em- 
prefs,  and  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  it  in  the  mofl 
modeft  manner.  She  fent  him  on  a  miflion  to 
the  pope.  When  Pius  VI.  heard  of  that  nego- 
tiator's arrival  in  Italy,  he  felt  an  emotion  of 
alarm,  expecting  from  Catherine  II.  nothing  but 
extravagant  demands.  Was  fhe  preparing  for 
him  fome  new  embarraffment  ?  He  already 
feared  left,  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  humilia- 
tion, the  Ruffian  envoy  fliould  be  charged  to  fo- 
licit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  new  archbifhop  of 
Mohilow.  He  was  deceived.  The  object  of 
Markow's  mifTion  was  merely  to  urge  the  pro- 
motion of  Archetti  to  the  cardinalatc.  As  foon 
as  it  was  determined  upon,  prince  YafoupofFwas 
fent  to  Rome  to  thank  the  pope.  He  ftaid  there 
feveral  months  on  another  account.  He  was  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  executing  a  project  con- 
ceived long  before  j  a  projc£t  of  which  the  exe- 
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cution  would  have  flattered  the  pride  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  have  gratified  the  vanity  of  Pius  VI. 
Hill  more  than  his  piety  :  this  was  the  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  to  which  there 
feemed  no  great  objeâiion  ;  but  the  low  pallions 
often  triumph  over  interefls  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance ;  and  the  attempt  failed,  like  all  thofe 
that  had  preceded  it. 

The  difputes  of  Catherine  II.  with  the  fove- 
vereign  pontiff  had,  at  lead,  reflored  a  fort  of 
exillence  to  the  Jefuits.  They  affected  to  con- 
fider  the  fervice  flie  had  rendered  them  as  more 
important  than  it  really  was.  Faithful  to  the 
ambitious  plans  which  followed  them  beyond 
the  tomb,  thefe  priefts,  who  flattered  the  earthly 
powers  when  they  could  neither  terrify  nor  fub- 
jugate  them,  continued  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  reign  to  worfliip  her  as  their  benefaftrefs. 
In  the  year  1780,  when  flie  made  a  journey  to 
Mohilow,  and  condefcended  to  vifit  the  college 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  her  munifi- 
cence, they  received  her  with  the  ftrongell  de- 
monftrations  of  gratitude.  In  the  Latin  dif- 
courfe,  which  they  addrelTcd  to  her,  the  verfes, 
commemorative  of  the  afylum  their  fociety  had 
found  in  her  dominions,were  particularly  noticed: 

Tot  pulfata  raalis,  tot  tempeftatibus  a£la, 

Expoliata  bonis,  patrls  fedibus  exful, 

Felix  quod  mediis  hunc  pcrlum  nacta  procellis. 
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'  In  tacl,  the  Jefuits  were  conftantly  protefted 
in  the  afylum  that  had  been  granted  to  them  at 
Mohilow,  Polockzo,  &:c.  They  lived  there  ac- 
cording to  theirmonaftic  rules;  they  were  allowed 
to  take  novices  ;  their  colleges  were  frequented 
by  young  men  of  the  moft  difiinguiilied  families 
in  Lithuania  and  RufTia;  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  their  complete  rcfurre£lion,  the  obje6l  of 
all  their  hopes  and  of  all  their  intrigues,  but  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  Pius  VI.  It  was  in 
the  midft  of  his  vexatious  negotiation  with  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  on  account  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Mohilow,  that  the  grand  duke  and  grand 
d.uchefs  made  their  appearance  in  Italy.  This 
ciubrdcd  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  con- 
ciliating, by  their  means,  the  good-will  of  their 
mother.  Such  vifits  were  always  agreeable  3  and 
this  might  be  ufeful  to  him.  He  redoubled  his 
attentions  to  the  illuflrious  foreigners.  Although 
they  travelled  incognito  under  the  title  of  count 
and  countefs  du  Nord,  he  ordered  the  moft: 
difiinguifned  honours  to  be  paid  them  in  all  the 
cities  of  his  dominions.  They  arrived  at  Rome 
on  the  4th  of  February  1782.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when,  according  to  cuftom,  he 
was  defcendingftom  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  go. 
and  pray  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  St.  Peter, 
they  placed  themfelves,  as  if  by  chance,  in  his 
way  J  converfed  with  hirn  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
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in  the  moft  affectionate  manner  ;  waited  till  he 
had  finilhed  his  prayer  ;  accofted  him  a  fécond 
time  ;  and  were  fparing  of  nothing  that  could 
flatter  his  vanity.     A  prince  and  princefs,  de- 
ftined  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  north,  holding  an 
amicable  conference  with  the  head  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  at  nine  hundred  leagues  diftance 
from  their  native  country,  afforded  a  fpe6tacle 
new  to  the  eighteenth  century.     The  mofl  mi- 
nute particulars  of  this  interview  are  recorded 
in  the  newfpapers  of  that  time,  where  we  fliall 
leave  them.     The  count  and  countefs  du  Nord 
made  a  (lay  of  only  a  few  days  at  Rome  ;  but 
they  returned  thither  on  the  23d  of  February, 
in  their  way  back  from  Naples  j  and  were  wit- 
neffes  to  the  pope's  departure  for  Vienna.     Be- 
fore he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  he  indicated 
the  prefents  he  intended  for  them.  Befides  fome 
valuable  pieces  of  mofaic,  and  other  curiofities, 
which   pontifical   munificence   generally   diftri- 
butes   to  illuftrious  travellers,   a   faithful   copv 
was  delivered   to  them  of  Trajan's   column  in 
lapis- lazuli.     The  bas-reliefs  of  filver  gilt  we^e 
fculptured  with  infinite  art  ;    and   the  pedeftal 
contained  a  time-piece  richly  ornamented.    The 
workmanfliip  alone  coft  fix  thoufand  ducats.  Such 
magnificence  may  dazzle  for  a  moment  :  it  may 
become  the  fubje6t  of  converfation  for  a  few 
days  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  north  ;  but 


thus  it  is  that  a  fovereign  ruins  his  finances,  pro- 
vokes the  difcontent  of  his  fubjefts,  and  faps 
the  foundation  of  his  throne. — Catherine  II.  ap- 
peared grateful  for  the  reception  given  to  her 
children  by  the  pope  ;  but  perfifted  neverthelefs 
in  her  projets;  the  archbifliop  of  Mohilow, 
and  the  Jefuits,  continued  to  be  no  lefs  openlv 
protefted  J  and  Pius  VI.  failed  in  the  attainment 
of  his  objeft,  or  at  leaft  of  that  v^^hich  he  pre- 
tended to  have  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Jefuits,  and  of  the  ve;wabk  Labre. 

X  HE  intrigues  of  the  Jefuits  were  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  pontificate  of  Pius  A  I. 
and  were  re-produced  in  every  variety  of  form. 
Strangers,  as  in  the  days  of  their  prôfperity,  to 
all  fcruples,  they  availed  themfelves  of  every 
circumftance  that  occurred.  They  employed 
by  turns  afcetic  books  and  calumnious  libels  ; 
the  illufions  of  fuperftition,  and  the  light  of 
philofophy  ;  making  every  thing  fubfervient  to 
their  purpofe,  from  the  atheift  to  the  capuchin 
friar,  and  from  the  fovereign  to  the  beggar  in 
the  ftreets. 

The  year  1783  was  witnefs  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  one  of  their  moft  abject,  and,  at  the 
iame  time,  moft  ridiculous  plans. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  month  of  April,  while 
Pius  VI.  was  on  a  vifit  to  the  Pontine  marlhes, 
a  report  was  fuddenly  fpread  in  Rome  of  the 
death  of  a  French  beggar,  who  was  become 
the  objeft  of  public  veneration.  His  body, 
which  was  expofed  for  three  days,  preferved,  it 
was  faid,  the  flexibility  of  its  members,  without 
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fnewing  the  lead  fign  of  putrefa^lion.     He  had 
lived  nine  years  at  Rome  unnoticed  by  every 
one  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  clofed  his  eyes,  than 
the  moft  edifying  wonders  were  related  of  him» 
He  had  led  the  moft  pious  and  moft  exemplary 
life.     Reduced  to  the   lowed  degree    of  indi- 
gence, he  added  voluntary  fufFerings  to  his  un- 
avoidable privations  j  covered  with  rags,  he  re- 
mained expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and.  by  way  of  penance,  fuffered  the  ver- 
min  to  prey  upon  his  flelh.     Many  perfons  re- 
collefted  to  have  feen  him   ftand  motionlefs  in 
the  itreets,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  ex- 
pecting, without  alking,  the  charity  of  pafTen- 
gers.     It  was  faid,  that  he  was  accuflomed  to 
diftribute  the  furplus  of  the  alms  he  received  to 
other  paupers,  and  that  he  had  prediQed  the 
moment  of  his  death.     The  greateft  perfonages 
in  Rome,  the  populace,  and  above  all  the  priefts, 
haftcned  in  crowds  to  his  tomb  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  miracles  were  performed.     The  fick  were 
carried  thither  :  they  returned  healed  ;  and  thefe 
wonders,  as  always  happens,  were  attefted  by 
numerous  and  creditable  witnefTes.     The  moft 
minute  particulars  of  his  life  were  coUefted  ;  his 
portrait  was  engraved  ;  and  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours  more  than  four  thoufand  impreflions 
were  fold.     While  waiting  for  canonifation,  the 
title  of  veyierabk  was  adjudged  to  him.     Men  of 
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obferving  minds  were  not  long  before  they  per- 
ceived that  this  was  a  competitor,  fet  up  by 
the  Jefuitlcal  party,  in  oppofition  to  the  venera- 
ble Palafox,  whofe  fpeedy  canonifation  the  court 
of  Spain  was,  at  that  moment,  foliciting  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Jefuits.  It  was  the  heads  of  that 
party  who  appeared  to  concern  themfelves  the 
moft  about  the  beatified  beirsar.  In  the  abfence 
of  the  pope,  the  cardinal-vicar  gravely  counte- 
nanced the  difgulting  farce  j  and,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  exhibition,  ordered  the  holy  mendi- 
cant to  be  pompouily  interred  in  a  vault  con- 
llru6ted  on  purpofe  by  the  fide  of  the  princi- 
pal altar  of  the  church  of  Madorûia  del  Monte, 
in  his  tomb  was  inclofed  a  brief  notice  of  his 
life  written  in  Latin,  an  Italian  tranllation  of 
which  was  profufely  given  away.  In  fpite  of  the 
ftyle  of  minute  exaggeration,  in  which  this  fin- 
gular  piece  of  necrology  was  compofed,  means 
could  not  be  found  to  render  it  interefting.  It 
was  confined  to  the  few  following  fa£ls. 

"  Benedicl  Jofeph,  fon  of  J.  B.  Labre  and  of 
Anne-Barbe  Granfir,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
March  1748,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Sulpice 
d'Anettes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Boulogne.  After 
having  paiTed  his  youth  in  the  moft  orderly  man- 
ner, under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  was  curate 
of  Erin,  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf  to  a 
life  of  penitence,  and  took  the  monaftic  habit  in 
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the  convent  of  Sept  Fonts  of  the  Ciftertian  or- 
der.    The  aufterity  of  this  mode  of  life  occafi- 
oned  a  difeafe,  which  he  fufFered  patiently  ;  but 
the  phyficians  obliged  him  to  lay  afide  the  ha- 
bit after  a  noviciate  of  eidit  months.     He  af- 
tervvards  went  on  feveral  pilgrimages,  particu- 
larly to  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  to  the  holy  bo- 
dies of  the  apoftles  Peter  and  PauL     He  then 
came    and    fettled   at  Rome,   which   he   never 
quitted,  unlefs   to  go   once  a  year  to  Loretto. 
He  lived  at  Rome  upon  alms,  of  which  he  re- 
ferved    but    very    little    for   himfelf,    conflantly 
giving  the  furplus  to  the  poor.     He  led  at  the 
fame  time  a  very  exemplary  life,  allow^ing  him- 
felf only  what  was  rigoroufly  nccefiary  for  his 
food  and  raiment  ;  holding  all  worldly  things  in 
fovereign  contempt  ;   and  edifying  mankind  by 
the  fevere  penance  he  impofed  upon  himfelf; 
by  the  continual  prayers  which  he  offered  up  in 
the  churches  ;  and  by  the  other  eminent  virtues 
which   he    difplayed.     Although,   while   living 
thus,  he  appeared  difgufting  from  the  rags  with 
which  he  was  covered,   he   was,   ncverthelefs, 
rendered  dear  and  amiable  to  other  men  by  his 
manners,  forgetting  himfelf  and  feeking  only  to 
pleafe  God.     On  the    i6th  of  April   1783,  af- 
ter a  long  prayer  in  the  church  of  Madonna  del 
Monte,   he  was  feized  with  a  fainting  fit,  and 
rarried  to  the  houfe  of  a  pious  man,  who  hap- 
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pened  to  be  there.    His  diforder  growing  worfe, 
he  received  extreme  un61ion,  and,  at  an  hour  af- 
ter midnight,  departed  this  life.     The  following 
day  his  body  was  conveyed,  with  decent  fune- 
ral  cercfiionies,  at   the   expenfe   of  fome  good 
Chriftians,  to  the  faid  church.     The  report  of 
his  death  diffufed  itfelf  throughout  the  city;  and 
ere  long,  fuch  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons  of 
all  ranks  haftened  thither  to  fee  him,  that  it  be- 
came  necelTary  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  the 
military,   to    keep   off  the    crowd.      His  body 
was  thus  expofed  till  the  çvening  of  Eafter-day 
(the   20th  of  April),  when    it  was  attefted  by 
eye-witnefles,  before  a  notary,  that  it  was  ftill 
jiexible,  palpable,  and  free  from  putridity.     It  was 
then  put  into  a  wooden  coffin,  which  was  fealed 
with  the  feal  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  inclofed  in 
another  coffin  alfo  of  wood,  and  depolited  in  a 
vault,   conflruçted  on  purpofe,   on  the    epiitle 
fide  *  of  the  principal  altar  of  the  faid  church." 
This  monument  of  fuperftition  and  hypocrify 
is  worthy  of  prefervation.    It  is  well  that  pofte- 
rity  fhould  know  with  what  confummate  impu-^ 
dence   the  priefts   impofed  on   the   credulity  of 
the  people  at  the  end  of  this  enlightened  cen- 

*  In  Roman  catholic  churches,  the  two  fides  of  the 
church  are  diftinguiflaecl  by  the  terms,  the  gofpel  fide,  aucj 
the  eplftle  fide.    T« 
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fonages,  with  travellers  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  mafter-pieces  of  art.  It  is  well 
that  pofterity  fliould  be  able  to  appreciate  thofe 
faftious  knaves,  who,  difguifing  their  worldly 
ambition  under  the  malk  of  fanaticifm',  had  the 
effrontery  to  engage  heaven  in  a  contefl:  with 
earth  ^  called  upon  the  devout  to  pay  homage  to 
a  vile  mendicant,  whofe  only  merit,  according 
to  their  own  confeflion,  was  the  having  led  a 
ufelefs  and  difgufting  life;  and  thus  expofed  to 
ridicule  that  religion  of  which  they  called  them- 
felves  the  fupporters  -,  and  paved  the  way  for  its 
final  overthrow. 

Inftead  of  the  hand  of  God,  the  hand  of  the 
Jefuits  was  plainly  vifible  in  the  whole  of  this 
affair.  In  order  that  the  enthufiafjn  infpired  by 
the  new  faint  might  not  cool,  a  colle6lion  was 
made  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  his  beatifica- 
tion ;  and  this  pious  care  was  entrufted  by'  the 
cardinal-vicar  to  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion  at 
Rome,  notorious  for  their  attachment  to  the  de- 
funct fociety.  Care  was  taken  to  inform  all  the 
friends  it  had  in  France  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  holy  Labre,  which  wanted  no- 
thing but  witneffes  ;  and  of  his  prophecies, 
which  were  only  known  to  his  confeffor,  and 
which  threatened  the  Holy  See  with  great  cala- 
mities, that  were  about  to  follow  the  fuppreffion 
F  4 
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of  the  Jefuits.  The  bifliop  of  Boulogne,  one  of 
their  furious  partifans,  already  announced  to  his 
.flock,  that  they  had  another  countryman  in 
heaven,  and  recommended  him  to  their  devo- 
tion. He  collected  v^^ith  fcrupulous  attention 
the  mofl:  minute  particulars  of  the  life  of  the 
venerable  Labre,  both  during  his  abode  under 
the  paternal  roof,  and  after  he  quitted  it.  His 
relations,  intoxicated  with  this  unhoped  for  ho- 
nour, and  little  inclined  to  wait  for  the  happi- 
nefs  that  would  thence  refult  to  them  in  heaven, 
already  thought  their  fortune  made  upon  earth  ; 
and  folicited  penfions  and  benefices  ;  while  the 
fage  cardinal  de  Bernis,  who  knew  not  whe- 
ther to  laugh  or  weep  at  all  thefe  follies,  faw  a 
new  article  added  to  his  diplomatic  correfpon- 
dence.  He  advifed  the  enthufiaftic  admirers  of 
the  holy  man  to  moderate  their  zeal  ;  or  at  leaft 
to  defer  the  exprelTion  of  it,  until  it  Ihould  be 
proved  that  their  new  idol  was  deferving  of 
their  worfliip.  But  at  Rome  nothing  could  re- 
prefs  the  tranfports  of  devotion.  To  doubt  the 
miracles  of  the  bleffed  Labre  was  impiety.  His 
revered  imageswereprofufelycirculated;  thepen- 
cil,  the  btirin,  and  the  chifel,  emulated  each  other 
in  producing  them  ;  and  even  the  fcraps  of  his 
ragged  apparel  became  an  obje£l  of  contention. 
The  pope  himfelf,  at  a  lofs  how  to*a6l;  dreading 
the  reproach  of  favouring  Jefuitical  intrigues, 
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and  dreading  Itill  more  the  danger  of  oppofing 
them  openly,  dared  not  refufe  to  join  his  pious 
homage  to  that  which  was  laviflied  upon  the 
relics  of  the  holy  mendicant  ;  ordered  the  bed- 
ftead  in  which  his  difgufting  limbs  had  been 
laid  to  be  carried  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  refolved 
to  make  it  ferve  for  the  repofe  of  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  continued  to 
be  collected  with  regard  to  Benedid  Labre  as 
well  at  Rome  as  out  of  Italy.  The  whole  of  it 
did  not  prove  to  his  advantage.  It  was  even  to 
be  feared  left  one  of  his  letters  fent  to  that  ca- 
pital of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  bifhop  of 
Boulogne  fliould  throw  a  damp  upon  the  fervour 
of  the  devout.  In  that  letter  Labre  advifcd  his 
parents  to  read  the  works  of  a  certain  father 
Lejeune.  Now  father  Lejeune  had  been  a  dif- 
ciple  of  father  Quefnel.  This  affeftion  for  the 
productions  of  a  Janfenift  was  a  bad  recommen- 
dation to  the  Jefuits  j  but  they  had  advanced 
too  far  to  retire  without  fliame.  \^'hat  was  of 
all  things  the  moft  important  to  them  was  to 
find  food  for  fuperftition  ;  and  the  bleffed  Labre 
anfwered  that  purpofe  as  well  as  any  one  elfe. 

His  credit  was  ftill  more  hurt  by  a  rumour, 
that  when  folicited  to  receive  extreme  un6tion 
at  the  hour  of  death,  he  had  made  anfwer  that  // 
was  not  necejfary.  But  what  injured  it  more  than 
all  was  the  report  made  of  him  by  the  vicar  of 
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his  pariili,  who  affirmed  that,  notwithflanding 
his  entreaties.  Labre  would  never  confent  to 
come  to  his  chureh  to  receive  the  facrament  at 
Eafter;  and  that  his  abftinencc  did  not  deferve 
to  be  fo  highly  extolled,  fince  it  v/as  well  known 
that  he  often  went  to  cat  and  drink  at  a  neigh- 
bouring public-houfe,  where  nobody  had  been 
inuch  edified  by  his  frugality.  It  was  alfo  dif- 
covered,  that  his  only  confeiïbr  at  Rome  was 
the  prieft  Vv^ho  declared  himfelf  the  depofitary  of 
his  prophecies,  and  who  was  notorious  for  his 
attachment  to  the  Jefuits.  In  a  fliort  time,  the 
latter  were  the  only  partifans  he  had  at  Rome  j  but 
that  was  a  great  deal.  Their  mofl:  active  agent 
was  an  Ex-Jefuit  of  the  name  of  Zaccaria,  whom 
Pius  VI.  honoured  with  a  fhare  of  his  confi- 
dence. It  was  he  who  was  charged  to  compofe 
the  life  of  Benedi61:  Labre  in  two  volumes  ;  and 
to  furnifli  a  lift  of  his  pretended  miracles.  The 
pope,  who  never  refilled  with  firmnefs  the  foli- 
citations  of  the  Jefuitical  party,  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  to  give  a  bookfeller  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  printing  the  hiftory  of  the  vene- 
Table's  lite,  and  all  the  writings  relative  to  his 
beatification.  The  congregation  (^ei  Riti  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  that  important  tafk  ;  and  was 
anxious  to  abridge  the  cuftomary  formalities. 

All  thefe  intrigues,  and  all  thefe  efibrts,  did 
not,  however,  produce  the  intended  effe6t.    The 
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bleffcd  Labre  was  in  vogue  in  thofe  countries 
only  where  the  Jefuits  had  a  party.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  his  fan£lity  and  his  miracles  were 
objetls  of  derifion.  in  France,  a  few  prelates 
alone  endeavoured  to  bring  him  into  fafiiion  ; 
but  in  Rome,  in  that  centre  of  religious  mum- 
mery, he  found  for  fome  time  abundance  of 
panegyrifts,  and  even  of  imitators.  It  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  meet  devotees  in  the 
ftreets  of  that  city  begging  like  him  ;  ragged, 
and  motionlefs  like  him  ;  and  like  him  expell- 
ing alms  from  the  pafTengers,  but  foliciting 
none. 

Great  pains  continued  to  be  taken  to  colle61, 
upon  the  fpot  and  elfewhere,  every  particular 
relative  to  his  life.  The  moil:  fingular  one  is 
that  to  which  amateurs  are  indebted  for  his 
much  revered  portrait.  A  French  painter,  of  the 
name  of  Bley,  who  was  at  Rome  in  1777,  and 
who  had  it  in  contemplation  to  paint  a  pi^lurç 
of  the  calling  of  St.  Peter,  met  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  ftreet  a  young  beggar,  with  a  little 
red  beard.  He  looked  at  him  :  and  thought 
that  his  head  might  ferve  as  a  model  for  that  of 
Chrift.  "  Will  you  come  to  my  lodgings,  and 
be  painted  ?"  faid  he  to  him  in  Italian.  The 
beggar  refufed  in  a  furly  manner,  and  in  an  ac- 
cent by  which  the  painter  knew  him  to  be  a 
foreigner.—"  Are  you  a  Frenchman  .?" — "  Yes, 
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fir." — "  In  that  cafe,  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  render  a  fervice  to  one  of  your  countrymen. 
I  willi  to  introduce  the  head  of  our  Saviour  in  a 
pi£ture  I  am  painting,  and  am  at  a  lofs  for  a 
model.  You  would  anfwer  my  purpofe  Pray 
do  me  the  favour  to  follow  me." — The  painter's 
entreaties,  joined  to  the  word  countryman^  over- 
came the  beggar's  relu6tance. — **  With  all 
my  heart,"  faid  he,  "  but  upon  condition  that 
you  do  not  keep  me  long." — "  A  (ingle  morn- 
ing will  fuffice."  Upon  this  they  walked  on  5 
and  upon  their  arrival  at  the  artift's  the  beggar 
became  as  motionlefs  as  a  ftatue.  This  was  a 
part  which  he  had  been  long  accuftomed  to 
play.  When  the  fitting  was  over  a  rev/ard  was 
offered  him  ;  but  he  obftinately  refufed  it,  and 
retired.     The  painter  heard  no  more  of  him. 

As  he  was  not  dilTatisfied  with  his  (ketch,  he 
J>refervcd  it  in  a  port-folio,  which  he  left  at 
Lyons,  in  a  journey  that  he  made  thither  in 
1782.  During  palTion-week  in  1783,  a  report 
was  fpread  at  Rome  that  a  young  French  beg- 
gar, who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  fanftity, 
was  dead  ;  that  his  body  was  expofed  to  public 
view,  and  attraded  a  prodigious  crowd  ;  and 
that  miracles  were  afcribed  to  him.  The  painter 
had  not  curiofity  enough  to  go  and  fee  him.  He 
had  fomething  elfe  to  do.  After  the  interment 
of  the  beggar,   the  concourfe  round  his  tomb. 
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and  the  miraculous  refult,  were  the  fame.  One 
day  a  model  *,  who  was  often  employed  by  the 
artift,  fpoke  to  him  of  the  dead  man  whom  he 
had  attentively  furveyed.  From  the  defcriptioii 
he  gave  of  him,  the  painter  recollected  his  French 
acquaintance,  fent  to  Lyons  for  his  drawing,  and 
ere  long  found  his  apartments  crowded  by  the 
curious  and  the  devout.  All  of  them  recognifed 
the  features  of  the  venerable  Labre,  To  fatisfy 
the  impatience  of  the  public,  he  put  his  Iketch 
into  the  hands  of  an  Italian  engraver,  by  whofe 
means  the  portrait  of  the  holy  man  was  fpeedily 
difperfed  all  over  the  country. 

This  violent  enthufiafm  was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration.  Before  the  year  1783  had  elapfed, 
the  venerable  Labre  was  a  little  lefs  fpoken  of; 
and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  already  upon 
the  decline.  All  thofe  ridiculous  fcenes  which, 
in  France,  had  been  a£ted  at  the  grave  of  Paris, 
the  deacon,  were  rehearfed  round  his  tomb.  The 
lame  repaired  thither  to  feek  a  cure  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  their  implicit  faith,  and  the  mum- 
mery of  the  priefts,  returned  as  lame  as  tliey 
went.  No  matter  ;  his  miracles  were  already 
numerous  and  inconteftable  j  and  what  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  a  it\N  abortive  cures.     It 

*  Model  is  the  name  given  at  Rome  to  the  males  and  fe- 
males who  hire  themfelves  to  fuch  artifts  as  wilh  to  iludy  tl>e- 
human  form  after  the  life.    T. 
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was  the  fault  of  the  fick,  and  not  that  of  the 
phyfician.     The  congregation  dei  Riti  was  not 
the  lefs  bufy  in  the   beatification  of  the  pious 
beggar  ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  time.     It  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  colIe61:  information  in  all  the  places 
which  the  candidate  had  inhabited.     It  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  the  mod  authentic  teftimonies. 
It  was  necefTary  to  obferve  a  number  of  flow 
and  minute  formalities  ^  fucb,  in  fhort,  as  made 
it  impolTible  for  fraud  to  procure,  for  one  of  the 
profane,  the  reward  that  was  referved  for  the 
elect  alone.     It  was  necefTary  above  all  to  have 
money  ;  for  the  church  of  Rome  afforded  no- 
thing gratuitoufly.     This  was  one  of  the  moft 
fcandalous  remains  of  thofe  fuperftitious  times, 
when  flie  impofed  a  tribute  upon  every  fpecies 
of  folly.     On  fome  future  day,  indeed,  it  will 
fcarcely  be  believed  that  (lie  dared  to  disfigure 
thofe  brilliant  apotheofes,  which  (lie  borrowed 
from  the  pagans,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  put  up 
to  auction  the  feats  fhe  had  to  difpofe  of  in  the 
celeliial  court,  and  to  knock  them  dowai,  not  to 
men  known  by  their  fplendid  virtues,  by  fome 
great  fervice   rendered   to  their   country,  or  at 
lead  by  fome  illuftrious  crime,   produ6tive  of  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  mankind  ;  but  moft 
frequentlv  to  vile  and  indolent  wretches,  who 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  been  condemned  to  that 
obfcurity  to  which  they  had  devoted  th-emfelves» 
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■  The  contributions,  however,  of  credulity  in- 
creafed  fufficiently  in  a  few  years  for  the  con- 
gregation del  Riti  to  accelerate  the  firft  triumph 
of  the  venerable  Labre.  He  was  beatified  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year  1792,  when  the  country 
which  had  given  him  birth  was  already  refcued 
from  the  clutches  of  fuperftition.  Labre  was 
then  inrolled  in  the  number  of  the  bleflcd. 
There  remained  a  ftill  greater  viftory  for  him 
to  obtain;  that  which  was  to  procure  him  his  in- 
fertion  in  the  calendar  of  faints,  in  other  words, 
his  canonifation.  But  the  afcent  to  this  higheft 
degree  of  celefl:ial  honours  was  difficult  and 
tedious.  There  were  a  multitude  of  obftacles 
to  be  overcome.  It  was  neceffary  that  a  century 
fliould  elapfe  from  the  death  of  him  for  whom 
that  fignal  favour  was  folicited  ;  and  it  muft  be 
confefled,  that  in  thefe  latter  times  cononifations 
were  become  very  unfrequent.  None  ha4  been 
pronounced  iince  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XIII.  As  to  that  of  the  blefied  Labre,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  it  is  adjourned  to  an  inde- 
finite period. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CharaEler  o/Fivs  VI. — His  TûJIe  for  fplendid  En- 
terprifes — His  Vanity. 

XT  is,  above  al],  in  the  conduct  of  Pius  VI.  in 
regard  to  the  Jefuits,  ùfiat  the  principal  traits  of 
his  chara6ier  are  perceptible.  He  never  cordially 
acquiefced  in  their  profcription.  He  vvas  fen- 
fible  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had  loft  in  them 
the  principal  fupport  of  his  power  j  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  their  intriguing  ambition  might 
render  them  formidable.  During  the  greater 
part  of  liis  reign  they  fometimes  excited  his  re- 
gret, and  fometimes  his  fears.  He  never  dared 
either  to  prote6t  or  to  perfecute  them  openly. 
They  were  odious  to  the  crowned  heads,  whofe 
good-will  it  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to  conci- 
liate. They  increafed  the  irrefolution  to  which  he 
was  naturally  inclined;  and  often  obliged  him  to 
aâ:  with  duplicity,  the  ufual  attendant  upon  weak- 
nefs.  This  fituation,  which  would  have  been 
embarraffing  even  to  a  mind  far  more  energetic 
than  his,  gave  birth  to  fuch  a  ftrange  inconfift- 
ency  of  conduft,  that  thofe  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  had  obferved  him  narrowly,  could 
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not,  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  flatter  themfelvcs 
that  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
chara6ler. 

Heaven  forbid,  however,  that  we  (hould  wifh 
to  paint  him  in  too  odious  colours.  It  would 
be  unjuft,  even  were  he  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  his 
elevated  rank.  It  would  be  bafe,  after  the  ca- 
taftrophe  which  has  precipitated  him  from  it. 
No;  Pius  VI.  was  neither  wicked  nor  weak; 
but  he  had  feveral  glaring  defefts,  which  could 
not  efcape  the  lead  difcerning  eye  ;  and  caprices 
which  formed  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  ma- 
jeftic  gravity  of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  No- 
body denied  him  feveral  brilliant  qualities,  con- 
fiderable  capacity,  an  agreeable  turn  of  mind, 
manners  at  once  noble  and  prepofTefhng,  an 
eafy  and  florid  fl:yle  of  elocution,  as  much  in- 
formation as  could  be  expelled  in  a  priefl:  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  his  profeflion,  and  a 
tafte  for  the  arts  tolerably  cbtveCt.  Impatient, 
irafcible,  obftinate,  and  fufceptiBle  of  prejudices, 
he  was,  however,  neither  obftinately  rancorous, 
nor  premeditately  malevolent.  Few  inflances 
can  be  quoted  of  his  fenlibility;  many  may  be 
adduced  of  his  good-nature.  In  lefs  difficult 
circumftances,  and  with  means  proportioned  to 
his  views,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  pafled  for  a 
prudent  fovereign.  But  his  ruling  paffion  was 
an  excelfive  love  of  fame,  which  was  the  princi- 
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pal  fource  of  his  faults  and  of  his  misfortunes. 
It  was  that  love  of  fame,  which,  when  not  joined 
to  a  flrong  mind,  often  degenerates  into  puerile 
vanity.     He  would  have  wifhed  to  fignalize  his 
pontificate  in  every  manner  ;  and  to  aflbciate  his 
name  with  the  moft  fplendid  enterprifes.     His 
vanity,    which    was   apparent   in   every    thing, 
drew  upon  him   frequent   mortifications.     De- 
fcended  from  a  family  fcarcely  noble,  he  plumed 
himfelf,  from  the  very  beginning  ©f  his  reign, 
upon  his  illuftrious  race.     To  the  modeft  coat 
of  arms  of  his  anceftors,  he  added  all  the  vain 
embellifhments  of  blazonry;  and  compofed  an 
efcutcheon  which  afforded  ample  room  for  ridi- 
cule.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Italian  peo- 
ple are  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  to 
lay  hold  of  any  thing  ridiculous  with  mercilefs 
avidity.     To  two  winds,  of  which  the  arms  of 
his  family  confided,  he  added  an  tSigXt^fleiirs-de- 
lySy  and  ftars.     Thefe  pompous  armorial  bear- 
ings were  cruelly   criticifed  in   the  following 
diflich  : 

Redde  aquilam  imperio,  Francorum  lilia  regi, 
Sidera  redde  polo  j  caetera,  Brafche,  tua. 

"  Reftore  your  eagle  to  the  empire  j  his  lilies  to  the  king 
"  of  France  ;  and  the  flars  to  heaven  :  the  reft,  Brafchi,  is 
*'  your  own." 

His  arms,  and  his  name,    were  repeated  ^ 
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thoufand  times  over  in  Rome,  and  in  the  reft  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  They  are  to  be  feen,  not 
only  upon  the  monuments  which  he  creeled,  and 
upon  fuch  as  he  repaired,  but  even  upon  thofe  in 
w^hich  he  made  the  fmalleft  change  ;  and  unlefs 
Rome  be  utterly  deftroyed,  the  name  of  Pius 
Sextus,  thanks  to  his  provident  vanity,  W\\\  de- 
fcend  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  While  changing 
the  Roman  government,  the  French  commiffa- 
ries  expunged  it  from*  all  the  profane  monu- 
ments J  but  it  ftill  exifts  upon  all  the  facred  edi- 
fices in  which  Pius  VI.  had  the  moft  remote 
concern.  It  was  calculated  in  1786,  that  this 
rage  for  availing  himfelf  of  the  flighteft  pretence 
for  immortalifmg  his  name  had  already  coft  the 
treafury  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  It  was 
this  incurable  vanity,  rather  than  his  piety  or 
tafte  for  the  arts,  which  fuggefted  to  him  the 
idea  of  conftru6ting  a  facrifty  by  the  fide  of  St. 
Peter's  church.  He  there  difplayed  a  magnifi- 
cence which  may  dazzle  at  firft  fight  ;  but  which 
cannot  conceal  its  numerous  defe6ls  from  the 
eye  of  the  connoifTeur.  Good  tafte  may  indeed 
apply  to  him  the  famous  fentence  pronounced 
by  Apelles  upon  the  Venus  of  a  painter  of  his 
time  :  you  have  made  her  fine ^  becaufe  you  could  not 
make  her  beautiful.  In  like  manner  the.  facrifty  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  coft  more  than  fixteen  hun* 
dred  thoufand   Roman  crowns,   is   overloaded 
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with  all  the  mofl:  gaudy  decorations  which  archi- 
teélure,  fculpture,  gilding,  and  painting,  can 
afford  ;  but  it  only  appears  fo  much  the  meaner 
when  compared  with  the  fuperb  edifice  by  the 
fide  of  which  it  ftands.  ît  is  the  defign  of  Carlo 
Marchionni,  an  architeft  of  inferior  talents,  and 
recalls  to  mind  the  defe6live  fchool  of  Borominii 
the  ftyle  being  altogether  low  and  ignoble.  Its 
dimenfions  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  ;  and 
it  is  full  of  nothing  but  breaks,  niches,  and  pro- 
jetions. The  columns  and  the  altars  are,  in  a 
manner,  concealed  in  obfcure  corners  ;  and  the 
whole  is' furcharged  with  ornaments  of  the  moft 
taftelefs  kind. 

In  order  to  erect  this  monument  to  his  glory, 
much  rather  than  to  that  of  the  ^od  whofe  vicar 
he  called  himfelf,  it  was  neceflary  to  pull  down 
the  temple  of  Venus,  for  which  Michael  Angelo 
had  fo  much  veneration,  that  he  would  have  con- 
iidered  the  mere  idea  of  touching  it  as  facrilege. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  Pius  VI.  was 
not  fparing  of  infcriptions  in  the  facrifty  of  St. 
Peter's.  Over  the  principal  entrance  were  in- 
fcribed  thefe  w^ords  : 

Qtiod  at  templi  Vaticani  ornamentum  piblica  vota 
fiagitahant,  Pius  F  I.,  pontifex  maximus,  fecit  perfe- 
citque  anno.  Sic.  * 

*  What  the  public  voice  demanded  for  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Vatican,  Pius  VI.,  fovereign  pontiff,  began  and 
completed  in  the  year,  &c. 
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How  great  muft  have  been  his  mortification, 
when  under  this  infcription  he  fouad  the  follow- 
ing infolent  lines  : 

Publica  !  raentiris.     Non  publica  vota  fuôre, 
Sed  tumldi  ingenii  vota  fucre  tui. 

Thou  lieft  !  the  public  voice  was  not  confulted  ;  thou  fol- 
lowedft  the  didates  of  thy  vanity  alone. 

That  motive  actuated  him  in  all  his  enter- 
prifes  :  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  he 
had  poflfeffed  the  abbey  of  Subiaco,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  There  alfo 
he  difplayed,  in  the  moll:  expenfive  manner,  his 
taile  for  magnificence.  An  abbey  in  which  he 
had  refided,  a  church  in  which  he  had  celebrated 
the  holy  myfteries,  could  not  be  fuffered  to  re- 
main in  obfcurity.  He  fpent  confiderable  fums 
in  embelliQiing  Subiaco  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of 
the  fmalleft  reproaches  that  may  be  brought 
againft  his  prodigality. 

A  proteftor  of  the  arts,  more  out  of  oftenta- 
tion  than  tafte,  he  connefted  his  name  with  the 
famous  mufeum,  which  conftituted  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  and  moft  ufeful  ornaments  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  kind  of  glory,  thence  refulting 
to  his  pontificate,  is  not  altogether  ufurped. 
That  glorv  had  tempted  him  when  he  was  as  yet 
only  treafurer  of  the  Apoftolicai  Chamber.  The 
famous  ftatue  of  Apollo  Belvedere  was,  in  a  man- 
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ner,  exiled,  with  feveral  others,  in  one  of  the 
court-yards  of  the  Vatican.  Brafchi  fuggefted  to 
Clement  XIV.  the  idea  of  forming  on  that  fpot  a 
colle6tion  of  ancient  monuments  ;  and,  as  trea- 
furer,  prefided  over  the  firfl  rudiments  of  this 
eftablifliment.  When  feated  upon  the  pontifi- 
cal throne,  he  added  body  and  confiilence  to  his 
brilliant  projeft.  He  built  round  the  court-yard 
of  the  Apollo  vaft  apartments,  which  he  orna- 
mented with  ftatues,  bufts,  terms,  and  bas-reliefs; 
and  gave  to  the  rich  colIe£l:ion  a  title  which 
aflbciated  his  name  with  that  of  his  predeceflbr. 
He  called  it  the  Muf^um-Pimn-Clementinum.  That 
mufeum  gradually  became  one  of  the  moft  valu- 
able in  Europe  ;  Pius  VI.  negleéling  nothing  to 
enrich  it.  He  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption 
whenever  any  antique  was  difcovered  j  and,  by 
thus  eluding  the  greedy  interference  of  the  anti- 
quaries, procured  monuments  of  art  at  the  firfl: 
hand,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  There  it  was 
that  his  vanity  provided  abundantly  for  its  own 
gratification.  Beneath  each  piece  of  fculpture 
which  he  had  acquired,  thefe  words  were  engrav- 
ed in  letters  of  gold  :  Miinificentiâ  Pii  VI.  P.M. 
Moft  of  thefe  monuments  of  art  flood  in  a  bad 
light,  and  could  not  be  feen  to  advantage  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  a  torch,  the  wavering  gleams 
of  which  added  to  their  beauty,  by  giving  them 
life  (if  it  may  fo  be  faid)  -,  the  only  thing  in 
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which  fome  of  them  were  defedive.  It  was 
thus  that  connoiffeurs  went  to  admire  the  Gany- 
med,  the  Apollo  Mufagetes,  the  Torfo,  the  Lao- 
coon,  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, which  is  alone  worth  a  whole  mufeum. 

Engravings  and  explanations  of  the  principal 
works  of  art,  thus  collefted,  began  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  1783,  under  the  aufpices  of  Pius  VI.  ; 
who  was  much  flattered  by  the  compliment. 
Lev^ris  Myris  undertook  the  tafkj  and  the 
learned  Vifconti,  who,  in  the  firft  moment  of  the 
revolution,  was  elevated  to  the  confulate  of 
Rome,  added  to  the  plates  a  luminous  commen- 
tary, which  at  once  proves  his  tafte,  his  fagacity, 
and  his  erudition.  They  were  both,  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  powerfully  feconded  by  the  pope. 
The  firit  fix  volumes  of  this  work,  m  folio,  had 
already  appeared  in  1792  j  and  the  feventh  was 
ready  when  the  political  commotions  in  Italy 
began.  All  lovers  of  antiquity  muft  regret  the 
fufpenfion  of  this  undertaking  ;  which  does 
double  honour  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI. 

Wherever  there  was  any  thing  more  fplendid 
than  ufeful  to  be  done,  the  zeal  of  that  pontiff, 
and  particularly  his  name,  were  fure  to  appear. 
Wifliins:  to  embelliih  the  entrance  of  the  Quiri- 
nal  palace,  where  he  refided  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  he  raifed  at  great  expenfe,  in  1783,  the 
obelilk  which  was  lying  upon  the  ground  near 
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the  Scala  Santa^  and  placed  it  between  thofe  two 
equeftrian  ftatues,  that  have  given  to  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  palace  Hands  the  name  of 
Monte  Cavallo. 

Though  the  ere£lion  of  this  obelifk  was  in  it- 
{t\ï  a  thing  little  meritorious,  adulation  made  it 
ferve  as  a  pretence  for  lavifhing  upon  the  holy 
father,  in  pompous  infcriptions,  the  mofl  ridicu- 
loufly  bombaftic  praife.  But  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  were  fuffering  a  privation  of  the  moft 
neceffary  articles  of  life,  while  the  treafury  was 
exhaufting  itfelf  in  embellilhing  their  city,  did 
not  partake  of  the  enthufiafm  felt  by  the  authors 
of  thofe  infcriptions.  A  wag,  who  preferred 
food  to  obeliiks,  gave  on  this  occafion  a  lefTon  to 
his  holinefs,  by  applying  to  him  a  well-known 
pafTage  of  the  gofpel.  He  wrote  thefe  v^^ords  at 
the  bottom  of  the  obelifk  : 

Signore^  di  a  quejla p'letra  cbe  di'veiigapane. 
*'  Lord,  command  that  thefe  ftones  be  made  bread," 

Pius  VI.  took  pattern  from  him,  whofe  vicar 
he  was,  and  abftained  from  the  miracle. 

This  rage  for  putting  his  name  every  where, 
and  for  fuffering  his  mimificence  to  be  celebrated 
upon  the  moft  trifling  occafions,  expofed  him  to 
more  than  ope  farcafm  of  a  fimilar  kind.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  was  no  other  bread  made 
at  Rome  but  little  round  loaves,  weighing  a  few 
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Qunces,  whichwerecalled^<rz^;zo//^,  and  which  coft 
two  baiocchi^  or  about  two  French  fous  a  piece. 
The  price  never  varied;  but  according  as  corn 
was  more  or  lefs  dear,  the  fize  of  the  -pagnotta 
was  diminifhed  or  increafed.  At  a  moment  of 
fcarcity,  when  the  adminiftrators  of  provifions 
had  been  obHged  to  make  an  extraordinary  re- 
du6lion  in  the  weight  of  the  pagnotta^  one  of 
thofe  innocent  mal-contents,  who  exhale  all  their 
gall  in  raillery,  thought  proper  to  put  an  ex- 
ceedingly fmall  pagnotta  into  the  hand  of  Paf- 
quin,  and  to  write  under  the  ftatue  thofe  pom- 
pous  words,    fo   often  repeated    in   Rome;— - 

MUNIFICENTIA  Pn   SeXTI. 

Bells  had  a  double  title  to  his  predile£\ion. 
They  were  conne6led  with  that  worlhip,  by  the 
pomp  of  which  he  was  fo  much  flattered  i  and 
the  greater  their  fize,  the  farther  off  did  they  an- 
nounce the  holy  perfonage  by  whofe  orders  they 
were  fet  in  motion.  Malignity  reproached  him, 
in  this  particular,  with  more  than  one  grave  pu- 
erility. There  was,  in  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  a  bell  which  only  weighed  21,2441b.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  re-caft  in  the  year  1783,  with 
the  addition  of  400  quintals  of  metal.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  had  another  calt  of  280 
quintals,  and  cbriftened  it  with  great  folemnity. 
Barbarous  verfes  were  afterwards  engraved  upou 
it,  which  attr^6led  the  admiration  of  the  devout^ 
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and  offended  men  of  tafte.  It  was  loaded  witli 
valuable  pearls,  and  decorated  with  eight  dol- 
phins, a  crown,  and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments; 
but  the  founder's  art  had  failed  him  ;  the  bell 
had  no  found.  The  wags  made  themfelves 
merry  at  the  expenfe  of  the  bell,  the  founder, 
and  the  godfather.  They  voted  that  this  abor- 
tion fhould  be  depofited  either  in  the  Mufaunt' 
Pio-Clefnentinnm^  or  in  the  arfenal,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Abderitan  fages,  who  were  of  an 
opinion  fomewhat  fimilar  in  regard  to  a  well, 
which  was  very  fkilfully  conflru£ted,  and  which 
wanted  nothing  but  water. 

In  general  Pius  VI.  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
enterprifes  fuggefted  by  his  vanity.  The  fove- 
reigns  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the  emperors 
down  to  the  prefent  day,  have  prided  themfelves 
upon  enlarging,  fortifying,  and  embellifhing  the 
port  of  Ancona.  The  ruins  of  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument, erefted  there  by  the  fenate  in  honour 
of  Trajan,  (till  attefts  the  beneficence  of  that 
emperor.  In  modern  times  Clement  XII.  is  the 
pope  who  has  paid  the  mod  attention  to  the 
embellifliment  of  that  port.  A  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  him,  oppofite  to  that  of 
Trajan,  and  his  ftatue  in  marble,  are  teftimonies 
of  the  gratitude  of  its  inhabitants.  Pius  VI. 
wifhed  alfo  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  pontificate,  by 
making  fome  addition  to  the  works  of  his  pre- 
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decelTors.  The  port  of  Ancona  is  indebted  to 
him  for  feveral  improvements  ;  among  others, 
for  a  light-houfe  :  but  he  was  ftill  more  anxious 
to  have  his  ftatue  ere£ted  there  than  to  deferve 
it.  In  1789,  w^hile  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed on  it,  part  of  the  fcaffoJding  gave  way, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them.  This  acci- 
dent, joined  to  fo  many  others,  was  confidered  as 
a  bad  omen  ;  and  in  fa£t  Pius  VI.  was  now  ap- 
proaching the  era  of  his  greateft  misfortunes. 

But  it  was  in  the  performance  of  his  pontifi- 
cal functions,  above  all,  that  his  tafte  for  oftenta- 
tion  was  difplayed  ;  and  that  his,  vanity  found 
frequent  opportunities  of  gratification.  It  muft 
be  confefTed,  that,  on  thofe  occafions,  he  was  as 
much  favoured  by  nature  as  by  the  pompous  ce- 
remonies of  the  Roman  catholic  church.  He 
was  in  all  refpefts  one  of  the  handfomefl:  men 
of  his  time.  To  a  very  lofty  ftature  he  joined 
a  noble  and  expreffive  fet  of  features,  and 
a  florid  complexion,  which  the  hand  of  time 
itfelf  feemed  to  fpare.  He  contrived  to  wear 
his  pontifical  habits  in  fuch  a  way,  that  they 
deprived  him  of  none  of  his  perfonal  advantages. 
In  every  thing  he  did  he  difplayed  them  with  a 
refinement  of  coquetry  which  gave  great  fcope 
to  ridicule.  When  elevated  to  the  papacy,  he 
had,  in  conformity  with  a  cuftom  that  had  grown 
into  a  law,  laid  afide  the  peruke,  which  he  wore 
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while  cardinal.  His  forehead  was  entirely  bald; 
but  there  remained  behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
his  head,  a  ring  of  hair  of  the  rooft  brilHant 
white,  which  gave  him  a  look  at  once  noble  and 
venerable.  He  had  alfo  one  of  the  handfomeft 
legs  in  Italy  ;  and  was  not  a  little  vain  of  it. 
Not  wifhing  that  his  long  pontifical  robes  fliould 
entirely  conceal  that  part  of  his  perfon,  to  the 
adorning  of  which  he  was  always  fcrupuloully 
attentive,  he  took  great  care  to  hold  them  up  on 
one  fide,  fo  that  one  of  his  legs  was  entirely  ex- 
pofed  to  view.  This  affected  difplay  of  his  hair 
and  legs,  fo  unworthy  of  a  grave  pontiff,  gave 
occafion  to  the  following  diftich,  which,  though 
bad  enough  in  itfelf,  ferves,  however,  as  a  proof 
that  no  opportunity  was  loft  of  turning  him  into 
ridicule  : 

Afpice,  Roma,  Piiim.     Plus  !  baud  eft  :  afpice  mimum— 
Luxurianie  comd^  luxuriante  pede. 

"  Rome,  look  at  Pius.     He  Pius  !  no  indeed  : 

"  He  is  a  comedian.    Behold  the  difplay  of  his  hair  ; 

*'  And  fee  how  vain  he  is  of  his  leg." 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  ftriking  than  to 
fee  him,  on  days  of  great  parade,  crowned  with 
the  triple  diadem,  arrayed  in  robes  of  the  moft 
dazzling  white,  which  contrafted  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  Roman  purple,  foaring  in  a  manner 
over  a  crowd  of  ecclefiaitics  of  every  rank,  and 
feeming  thereby  to  announce  his  fway  over  the 
univcrfal   church.     On  thefe    folemn   occafions 
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all  the  members  of  the  clergy  came  and  adored 
him  repeatedly;  and  each  clafs  in  a  different 
way.  The  cardinals  were  not  permitted  to  kifs 
his  hand  till  they  had  bowed  down  before  his 
throne.  The  prelates  and  heads  of  orders 
bowed  ftill  more  humbly,  and  only  rofe  as  high 
as  his  knees  ;  while  the  inferior  clergy  remained 
at  his  feet.  The  allegory  of  the  ftatuary,  prof- 
trate  before  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  was 
never  better  applied,  than  to  this  (liipid  venera- 
tion, particularly  of  the  cardinals  for  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff — the  creature  of  their  intrigues  and 
of  their  caprices;  in  which  not  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  ferioully  thought  that  he  faw  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl". 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  with  what  an  eye  of  pity^ 
philofophy  looks  down  upon  this  humiliating 
homage,  paid  by  a  multitude  of  reafonable  be- 
ings to  one  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Many 
fpectators,  however, — many  even  of  thofe  who 
were  the  moft  ftrongly  guarded  againft  all  thefe 
vain  illufions,  could  not  help  feeling  a  ilrong 
emotion  at  the  fight  of  the  pomp  that  furrounded 
St.  Peter's  chair,  efpecially  while  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Pius  VI.  The  greateft  magnificence 
accompanied  him  whenever  he  went  out.  A 
carriage,  at  the  back  of  which  he  was  feated 
alone  in  an  arm  chair  richly  ornamented,  moved 
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forward,  cfcorted  by  fervants  on  horfebackj  and 
in  long  clothes,  driven  by  a  coachman  and  pofli- 
lions,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  rolli..g  along 
majeftically  flow  between  two  rows  of  foot  fol- 
diers,  and  followed  by  detachments  of  light  horfe 
and  cuiraffiers.  It  was  impoflible  for  any  thing 
to  be  more  ftriking. 

But  when  he  officiated  in  the  grand  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  it  was  difficult  even  for  here- 
tics, for  free-thinkers  even,  to  avoid  feeling  a 
fort  of  religious  enthufiafm.  An  En^liffiman 
^John  Moore),  after  having  defcribed  one  of 
thefe  fights,  whither  he  had  carried  nothing  but 
a  very  profane  fpirit  of  curiofity  j  but  where  he 
had  admired  the  dignity  and  grace  with  which 
Pius  VI.  performed  his  part,  cannot  help  adding  : 
**  No  ceremony  can  be  better  calculated  for 
"  ftriking  the  fenfes,  and  impofing  on  the  un- 
"  derftanding,  than  this  of  the  fupreme  pontiff 
"  giving  the  bleffing  from  the  balcony  of  St. 
"  Peter's.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  not,  in  my 
"  early  yqpth,  received  impreffions  highly  unfa- 
"  vourable  to  the  chief  a6tor  in  this  magnificent 
"  interlude,  I  fliould  have  been  in  danger  of 
"  paying  him  a  degree  of  refpe6t  very  inconfift- 
*'  ent  with  the  religion  in  which  I  was  edu- 
"  cated."  Let  us  hear  the  defcription  given  of 
one  of  thefe  ceremonies  by  another  eye-witnefs. 
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whofe  teftimony  certainly  is  not  fufpicious.  It  is 
that  of  a  proteftant,  and  of  a  protcilant  philo- 
fopher. 

"  The  folemnities  of  the  day  of  the  Afcenfion 
**  confift  in  the  folemn  adoration  of  the  pope  by 
**  the  Sacred  College,  and  in  the  public  bene- 
*  diÊtion  he  beftows.  It  is  on  this  occafion  that 
"  Pius  VI.  difplays  all  the  graces  of  his  perfon  ; 
**  that  he  renders  almoft  fupportable  the  difguft- 
**  ing  ceremony  of  kiffing  his  hands  and  feet  ; 
"  and  that  he  diftributes  benedi6iions  with  un- 
*'  paralleled  dignity.  With  his  body  leaning  a 
**  Jittle  forward,  as  if  defirous  of  raifing  up  the 
"  perfon  who  is  about  to  kneel  down  before 
"  him,  he  prefents  to  the  cardinal,  who  is  ap- 
"  preaching,  his  hand  to  kifs  ;  and  while  a  pre- 
"  late,  ftanding  by  his  fide,  gently  lifts  up  his 
"  robe,  and  difcovers  an  elegantly  (liaped  leg, 
'*  he  holds  out  his  foot  ready  to  receive  its  fhare 
"  of  the  homage. 

"  The  cardinal,  on  his  knees,  kifles  the  foot 
"  of  the  pontiff,  who  gives  him  his  benedi6tiou, 
"  and  while  he  is  rifmg,  the  kifs  of  peace  upon 
*'  the  forehead. — When  the  ceremony  was  over, 
"  Pius  VI.,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  habits, 
**  feated  himfelf  in  the  arm-chair  prepared  for 
"  him,  and  was  carried  with  great  pomp  to  the 
"  loggia^  a  kind  of  tribune  over  the  entrance  of 
''  St.  Peter's  church.     At  the  moment  when  the 
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"  inner  curtain  of  that  tribune  was  drawn  back, 

"  the  feat  on  which  the  pope  was  fitting  was 

*'  brought  forward  to  the  balluftrade,  a  falute  of 

*'  artillery  was  heard  from  the  caille  of  St.  An- 

"  gelo,  and  all  the  bells  in  Rome  were  fet  a 

"  ringing  together.      At  the  fame  inllant  the 

"  fquare  before  the  church,  in  which  the  pope's 

**  guards  were  drawn  up,  refounded  with  mar- 

"  tial  mufic  ;  while  the  acclamations  of  a  pro- 

"  digious  number  of  fpe^lators,  intoxicated  with 

"  enthufiafm,  confounded  themfelves  with  the 

"  rattling  of  the  kettle  drums  and  the  flirill  tones 

"  of  the  trumpets.     A  perfeâ:  calm  fucceeded 

"  this  univerfal  commotion,  this  ftunning  mix- 

"  ture  of  fliouts  and  mufical  founds.     The  pope 

*'  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  inflantly  the  whole 

•'  of  the  immenfe  crowd  fell  on  their  knees  be- 

**  fore  him.    He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  extended  his 

*'  arms  towards  heaven,  drew  them  flowly  back 

"  acrofs  his  breaft,  fpread  them  again  as  if  to 

"  pour  down  upon  Rome  and  the  univerfe  the 

"  bleffings  he  had  juft  obtained  from  heaven, 

"  and  difappeared  from  the  tribune/' 

Let  us  alfo  liflen  to  the  defcription  that  the 
fame  obferver  has  given  of  the  no  lefs  flriking 
part  which  the  pope  played  in  the  proceflion  of 
Corpus  Chrifti.  It  will  befides  furniOi  us  en 
pajfant  with  a  few  traits  of  the  difpofition  of  that 
nation,  which  we  imagined  to  be  ripe  for  liberty. 
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"  After  that  crowd  of  religious  corporations,  of 
which  the  population  of  Rome  was  principally 
compofed,  had  been  feen  to  file  off  for  two  whole 
hours  in  the  greateft  order,  all  on  a  fudden  the 
ear  was  ftruck  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  by 
the  report  of  the  cannon  of  the  calUe  of  St.  An- 
gelo.  This  was  to  announce  the  appearance  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff;  who  was  brought  in  ftate 
out  of  the  great  door  of  St.  Peter's  church.  It 
is  equally  impoffible  for  the  pen  to  defcribe  the 
truly  pidturefque  beauty  of  this  group,  and  the 
profound  impreffion  it  made  upon  the  mofl  in- 
different fpe61:ators.  Sitting  upon  a  kind  of  lit- 
ter, covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  venerable 
old  man,  whofe  fine  figure  age  had  refpe6ted, 
was  borne  aloft  upon  the  fhoulders  of  his  guards  ; 
and  thus  moved  on  under  a  magnificent  canopy, 
fupported  by  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  perfonages 
of  his  court.  The  flops  of  the  bearers  were 
flow,  and  fo  meafured,  that  the  pontiff  feemed 
to  hover  in  the  air  over  the  heads  of  all  around 
him.  He  was  afterwards  feen  to  lean  forward, 
in  order  to  reach  the  altar  on  which  the'confe- 
crated  wafer  was  expofed  in  an  ojienfûir  *  en- 
riched with  diamonds.  Although  the  pope  was 
really  fitting,  yet,  as  in  that  pofition,  he  was  en- 

*  The  box  in  which  the  Roman  catholic  priefts  expofe  thô 
hofl  to  the  view  of  the  public. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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tîreîy  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  robe  of  vvbite 
lattin,  embroidered  with  crowns  of  gold,  which 
hung  down  in  waving  folds  as  low  as  the  flioul- 
ders  of  his  bearers,  and  entirely  covered  his  feat, 
and  the  altar  itfelf,  he  feemed  to  be  on  his  knees 
before  the  holy  facrament.  Of  all  his  perfon  no- 
thing was  vifible^  but  his  hands  joined  together 
and  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  his  bare  head 
adorned  with  his  white  hair.  In  that  attitude, 
he  prayed  in  a  low  voice,  \vhile  his  eyes,  lifted 
up  towards  heaven,  were  moiftened  with  the 
tears  of  compun6iion  ;  and  every  feature  ex- 
prefTcd  the  mod  fervent  devotion.  Is  it  aftonifii- 
ing,  that  a  fccne  fo  well  contrived,  and  difpofed 
with  fo  much  art  in  every  particular,  fliould 
produce  upon  the  multitude  the  expected  effeft  ? 
It  was  lO  general,  and  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that 
it  was  impolTibie  to  avoid  being  deeply  affected. 
From  the  very  moment,  when  the  difcharge  of 
artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells  liril  announced 
the  approach  of  the  pope,  and  when  the  pyra- 
midal group  was  {litw  coming  forward,  and 
paffing  through  the  gates  of  the  church,  the 
people  had  fallen  proftrate  upon  the  ground,  as 
if  ftruck  by  lightning  j  then,  beating  their  bo- 
foms,  had  lifted  up  their  eyes  full  of  refpe6t  and 
religious  awe  towards  the  pope,  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  holy  facrament  ;  and,  as  if  a  divi- 
nity had  appeared  to  them,  followed  him  with 
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looks  ofadmiration,  until  he  had  entirely  vanlfhed 
from  their  fight.  Several  princes,  and  the  pope's 
generals,  clad  in  cuiraffes  of  poliflied  fteel, 
walked  in  his  retinue.  A  great  number  of  his 
life-guards,  the  Swifs  in  his  pay,  and  his  guards, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  compofed  the  folemn  pro- 
ceffion,  which  took  up  near  five  hours  in  paffing 
through  the  colonnades,  and  three  of  the  neigh- 
bouring flreets.  The  pope  afterwards  afcended 
the  principal  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
gave  his  apoftolical  benediftion  to  the  people 
who  crowded  round  him  :  that  fame  people,  fo 
pious  and  devout,  then  retired  to  pafs  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  the  moft  licentious  orgies,  which  fre- 
quently ended  in  ftabbing  and  airalTmation.  So 
flight  is  the  imprellion  really  made  upon  them, 
though  apparently  fo  ftrong.  The  art  of  the 
priefts  has  invented  this  magic  pi8:ure,  in  order 
to  keep  the  people  for  fome  hours  in  a  ftate  of 
religious  ftupefaftion  ;  but  what  have  they  done 
for  their  improvement  ?  Their  end  is  to  dazzle 
and  to  fubjugate  them  j  but  not  to  reform  their 
manners." 

To  the  reflexions  of  the  philofopher,  we  will 
only  add,  that  the  Roman  nation,  fo  devout  and 
fo  depraved,  continued,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
papal  throne,  to  pay  to  him  who  occupied  it,  this 
idolatrous  homage,  the  evident  mark  of  their  fer- 
vile  attachment;  but  at  tlie  fame  time,  while 
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they  adored  the  pontiff,  they  often  curfed  the  fo- 
vercign.  Pius  VI.  like  him  whofe  vicar  he  called 
himfclf,  was  endowed  with  a  two-fold  nature. 
Clad  in  his  pontifical  habits,  furrounded  by  the 
pomp  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  employed  in 
the  diftribution  of  celeftial  treafures,  Pius  VI. 
appeared  to  the  Romans  to  be  a  god.  On  his 
return  to  the  Vatican,  he  was  no  more  in  their 
eyes,  particularly  during  the  laft  years  of  his 
pontificate,  than  a  man  expofed  to  their  mur- 
murs, and  to  their  farcafms.  This  double  fove- 
reignty  was  fo  far  lingular,  that  the  fceptre  con- 
iidercd  itfelf  as  inviolable  under  {helter  of  the 
riara  ;  that  the  devotion  of  the  fubje6ls  feemed 
to  infure  their  obedience  j  and  that  the  bene- 
ditlions,  the  indulgences,  and  all  the  celeftial 
favours,  of  which  the  monarchical  demi-god  had 
undertaken  to  be  the  diftributor,  had  at  once 
for  objeiSl  and  refult  to  fan61ify,  to  overawe,  and 
to  difarm  them.  Accordingly  nothing  lefs  than 
the  violent  hurricane  of  the  French  revolution 
was  neceffary  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  that  gigan- 
tic tree. 

De  qui  la  tele  au  del  étoit  voilîne, 
Et  dont  les  pieds  touchoient  à  l'empire  des  morts  *. 

It  remains  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  pomp- 

*  Of  which  the  head  approached  the  fkies,  and  the  feet 
•  reached  down  to  the  maniions  of  the  dead. 
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ous  mummeries,  of  which  we  have  juft  given  a 
few  fpecimens,  had  long  been  an  appendage  of 
the  pontifical  throne  ;  but  no  pope  had  com- 
bined, in  the  fame  degree  as  Pius  VI.,  every 
thing  neceflary  to  infure  their  efteâ:.  His  pre- 
deceifor,  much  more  meritorious  than  he  in  a 
variety  of  refpe6ls,  was  humane,  affable,  and 
generous.  He  poffefied  all  the  domeftic  virtues  ; 
but  he  retained  under  the  tiara  all  the  modefty 
of  his  former  fituation  in  life  ;  and  felt  a  fort  of 
philofophical  difdain  for  oftentation.  The  prin- 
cipal perfons  about  him,  fenfible  how  much  the 
parade  of  ceremonies  added  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  and  in- 
creafed  the  illufion  of  which  it  Hands  fo  much 
in  need,  were  vexed  at  Ganganelli's  neglefting, 
with  a  fort  of  affedation,  that  external  dignity 
which  impofes  fo  much  upon  the  vulgar.  The 
facred  charm  was  about  to  vaniih.  The  pontiiT 
feemed  defirous  of  diilinguifliing  himfcif  only  by 
his  fimplicity.  Brafchi,  on  the  contrary,  pof- 
fefled  in  his  manners,  in  his  tafle,  and  in  his  ex- 
terior, every  thing  that  was  capable  of  impreflhig 
mankind  with  refpe6t.  The  ftriking  contrail 
that  exifted,  in  that  particular,  between  him  and 
his  predecefTor,  gave  rife  to  a  belief  that  the  car- 
dinals, in  ele61ing  Pius  VI.  had  been  actuated 
above  all  by  the  hope  that  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, debafed  by  Ganganelli,  would  rife  a^aln^  and 
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fliine  with  renovated  fplendour.  An  Englilh  tra- 
veller obfervedj  that  in  this  they  imitated  the 
Roman  fenate,  which  fometimes  chofe  a  dictator 
in  order  to  reftore  the  ancient  difcipline. 

The  hope  of  the  cardinals  was  not  deceived, 
at  leafl-  in  that  refpect.  No  pope  ever  difplayed 
more  pomp  than  Pius  VI.  in  the  performance  of 
his  fun£lions  ;  nor  was  the  prevailing  taile  of 
any  of  his  predeceflbrs  ever  more  favoured  by 
circumftances.  The  rage  for  vifiting  Italy  was 
become  general  j  and  had  reached  every  country 
and  every  rank.  Pius  VI.  had  the  good  fortune, 
fo  dear  to  his  vanity,  of  reviewing  a  whole  crowd 
of  great  perfonages,  including  moft  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  of  receiving  their  homage,  and  of 
doing  the  honours  of  his  court  and  church  in 
the  prefence  of  the  moft  illuftrious  vifitors. 

The  epoch  at  which  he  was  eleded  procured 
him,  during  the  very  firft  year  of  his  pontificate, 
one  of  thofe  occafions  ofunfrequent  occurrence, 
on  which  the  Romifli  church  difplays  the  great- 
eft  pomp,  and  is  moft  lavifli  of  fpiritual  trea- 
fures  ;  we  mean  the  jubilee,  which  was  a  real 
bonne  fortune  to  Pius  VI.  It  vvill  foon  be  forgot- 
ten in  France  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  yet  remem- 
bered, that  there  were  jubilees  of  two  kinds;  the 
one  which  recurred  periodically  was  properly 
called  the  H'ly  Year -^  the  other  was  the  Jubilee 
of  Exaltation,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  acceffioii 


of  a  new  pope  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
firft,  as  being  the  moft  uncommon,  was  beyond 
comparifon  the  moft  folemn. 

It  was  firft  eftabllflied  in  1300  by  Boniface 
VIII.  who,  wiflung  to  fan6tify  the  profane  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  fecular  games  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  indicating  the  firfi:  year  of 
each  century  as  that  in  which  heaven,  more 
particularly  propitious,  would  in  future  fliower 
down  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  portion  of  thofe 
bleffings,  of  which  the  popes  called  themfelves 
the  difpenfers.  Clement  VI.  was  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  periods,  fo  favourable  to  the  faithful, 
and  fo  glorious  to  the  Holy  See,  were  too  diftant  j 
and  ordered  that  they  (hould"  recur  every  fifty 
years.  The  fécond  jubilee  was  therefore  celebrat- 
ed in  1350.  Sextus  V.  improved  ftill  farther  upon 
the  liberality  of  his  predeceflbrs  -,  and  ordained 
that  the  jubilee  fliould  take  place  every  five  and 
twenty  years,  which  has  been  the  pradice  ever 
fmce. 

Clement  XIV.  already  attacked  by  the  linger- 
ing difeafe  of  which  he  died,  had  in  the  month 
of  April,  as  we  have  already  faid,  announced 
the  opening  of  the  holy  year,  in  full  confiftory. 
It  was  referved  for  another  to  celebrate  it.  Pius 
VI.  had  thaï  happinefs  in  the  following  year  ;  and, 
t)ut  for  the  cataftrophe  which  precipitated  hin> 
114 
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from  his  throne,  would  probably  have  enjoyed  it 
a  fécond  time. 

The  jubilee  of  1775,  in  all  probability  the 
Jaft,  was  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  magni- 
ficence, furpaffing  that  of  all  the  preceding 
ones.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  Pius  VI. 
gave  the  firll  proof  of  his  tafte  for  pompous  ce- 
remonies. One  of  the  principal  circumftances  of 
the  feftival,  that  indeed  which  may  be  called  the 
firft  a6l  of  it,  is  the  opening  of  the  famous  porta 
fanta,  or  facred  door.  This  door,  which  is  one 
of  thofe  of  St.  Peter's  church,  remained  con- 
ftantly  fliut  except  during^  the  holy  year.  It 
was  then  opened  with  a  parade  of  which  Pius 
VI.  took  care  not  to  diminifli  the  effeft.  It  was 
his  office  to  prefide  over  the  demolition  of  a 
brick  wall,  that  clofed  the  entrance  of  the  fa- 
cred door.  Advancing  with  majellic  gravity, 
he  llruck  the  firft  ftroke,  and  inftantly  the  wall 
fell  to  the  ground  under  the  redoubled  blows  of 
the  workmen,  to  whom  the  fignal  had  been 
given.  The  pious  fpeclators  eagerly  feized  upon 
the  materials  ;  each  ftone  being  an  objeft  of 
high  veneration.  By  their  contact  with  that 
which  was  laid  four-and-twenty  years  before  by 
the  facred  hands  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  they 
had  acquired  the  virtue  of  curing  all  forts  of 
difeafes.     According  to  cuftom,  the  porta  fanta 
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remained  open  during  all  the  holy  year,  and  was 
the  fcene  of  the  moft  ridiculous  mummery.  The 
pope  himfelf  did  not  pafs  through  it  without  ex- 
hibiting marks  of  the  moft  profound  refpect  ; 
while  the  pilgrims,  difdaining  the  numerous 
paflages  which  lead  into  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, entered  it  only  by  crawling  under  the  fa- 
cred  door  upon  their  hands  and  knees.  It  was 
Ihut  with  great  folemnity  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  pope  approached,  fitting  upon  a  kind  of 
throne,  and  furrounded  by  the  cardinals  ;  and  an 
anthem  was  fung,  accompanied  by  loud  mufic  : 
it  was  the  lyre  of  Amphion  about  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  The  pontiff  then  defcended 
with  a  gold  trowel  in  his  hand  ;  laid  the  firft 
llone  of  the  wall  which  was  to  la  ft  twenty-five 
years  -,  put  a  little  mortar  upon  it  ;  and  reafcend- 
cd  his  throne.  Real  mafons  took  his  place, 
and  completed  the  blocking  up  of  the  facred 
door,  the  ceremony  clofing  with  a  folemn  mafs. 
Thus  di(;l  the  Roman  catholics  lavifn  the  augufl: 
myfteries  of  their  religion,  fometimes  upon  the 
baptifm  of  a  bell,  and  fometimes  upon  the  re- 
building of  a  wall. 

The  following  day  the  feflival  was  continued, 
Pius  VI.  difplaying  in  it  all  his  great  talents  for 
a61ing,  which  were  hitherto  but  little  known. 
He  was  already  near  fixty  years  of  age  ;  but  his 
complexion  ftill  retained  fomewhat  of  the  bril- 
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liant  colouring  of  youth.  The  Romans,  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  their  pontiffs  bending  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  labouring  in  the  perfornnance 
of  their  public  functions,  which  were  often  long 
and  fatiguing,  admired  the  addrefs  and  grace  with 
which  the  new  pope  acquitted  himfelf  of  his 
tafk.  The  church  fccmed  to  grow  young  again, 
and  to  have  a  right,  as  well  as  Pius  VI.,  to  ex- 
peft  profperous  days. 

It  was  fliortly  afterwards  that  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon  received  an  homage,  to  which  the  vi- 
cars of  Jefus  Chrift  were  not  accuftomed.  While 
Pius  VI.  was  pafilng  through  a  ilreet.  of  Rome, 
carried  along  with  a  fplendour  fuitable  to  his 
dignity,  a  voice  was  heard  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  were  crowded  with  curious  fpec- 
tators.  It  was  that  of  a  young  woman  :  aitanto 
è  hello  !  quanto  è  bello  !  cried  (lie,  in  a  moment  of 
énthufiafm.  An  old  wom.an,  in  hafte  to  correÊt 
any  thing  that  might  appear  too  profane  in  this 
exclamation,  replied,  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  Tanto  è  bello 
qitanto  é  Janto  !  It  is  faid,  that  fuch  a  compli- 
ment gave  Pius  VI.  more  fecret  fatisfa61ion 
than  all  the  incenfe  laviflied  upon  him  by  the 
prelates  at  the  alter,  and  all  the  genuflexions  of 
the  Sacred  College. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  an  inclina- 
tion, common  to  many  of  the  cardinals,  was  eve+ 
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included  in  the  charges  brought  againfl  him  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  his  long  pontificate.  His  very 
enemies,  if  not  altogether  unjuft,  muft  confefs  that 
he  has  always  been  irreproachable  as  to  purity  of 
morals.  In  the  early  days  which  he  paflTed  at  Rome, 
ambition  made  him  feek  the  fociety  of  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  of  a  very  intriguing  difpofition,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  confiderable  influence. 
This  was  madame  Falconieri,  mother  of  the 
young  lady,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Brafchi.  He 
was  indebted  to  her  for  his  firft  fuccefs  in  his 
ecclefiaftical  career.  But  madame  Falconieri, 
though  worthy  of  attention  as  a  patronefs,  had 
nothins:  that  could  make  her  defirable  as  a 
miftrefs.  Brafchi  vifited  her  for  a  fliort  time  ; 
kept  away  as  foon  as  he  had  obtained  the  only 
favour  he  expected  from  her;  and  was  folely 
indebted  for  the  reputation,  which  he  acquired 
in  thcfe  latter  times,  of  being  mademoifelle  Fal- 
conieri's  father,  to  the  ill-humour  of  his  fubje6ts, 
and  to  his  blind  partiality  for  her  after  flie  be- 
came his  niece. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  treafurer  of  the 
Apoftolical  Chamber,  that  is  to  fay,  from  1766 
to  1773,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  confiant  ap- 
plication to  bufmefs,  for  his  contempt  of  worldly 
pleafures,  and  for  the  regularity  of  his  conduft  ; 
which  procured  him  general  efleem.  He  did 
not  forfeit  this  character  during  his  cardinalate. 
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which  lafted  only  two  years  ;  and  when  he  was 
feated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  excepting  indeed  the 
duplicity  of  which  he  was  fufpecled,  and  which 
the  embarraflment  of  circumftances  feemed  to 
render  excufablcj  he  was  free  from  all  ferious 
reproach.     Since  his  elevation  to  the  papacy, 
his  defeats,  which  he  had  either  concealed,  or 
bad  had  no  opportunity  of  developing,  have  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  hatred;  but  calumny,  which 
has  not  fpared  him,  has  fcarcely  ever  attacked 
him  upon  the  fcore  of  his  morals.     Gorani  is, 
perhaps,  the   only  one  who  treats  him  as  ill  in 
that  refpect  as  in  every  other.     He  throws  fuf- 
picions  upon  the  motives  of  the  affection  which 
cardinal  Ruffo  manifefted  for  him  in  his  youth  ; 
he  pretends  that  it  was  not  ambition  alone  which 
led  to  his  connexion  with  madame  Fakonieri  ; 
and  he  even  infinuates,  that  gallantry  was  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne.     It  is  in  fact  of  no  great  confequence 
whether  thefe  charges  be  founded  or  not.     The 
faivation  of  Pius  VI.  may  be  much  concerned  ; 
but  his  glory  is  very  little  interefted  in  his  hav- 
ing faithfully  praftifed  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian 
virtues.     It  is  a  duty,  however,  that  we  owe  to 
truth,  to  afêrm,  that  thofe  who  have  known  him 
long,  and  well,  never  perceived  any  thing  that 
could  give  rife  to  the  fmalleft  doubt  as  to  the 
purity  of  his  moraPs,  at  leail  from  the  time  m 
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which  he  was  appointed  treafurer,  to  the  end  of 

his  pontificate.     If  the  amorous  connexions  of  a 

temporal  fovereign  cannot  efcape  the  vigilance 

of  his  numerous  attendants,  how  can  a  pope,  all 

whofe  fleps  and  moments  are  counted,  conceal 

himfelf  from  the  nice  obfervation  of  the  confci- 

entious,  or  from  the  keen  eye  of  malignity;  and- 

cover  his  fecret  intrigues  with  an  impenetrable 

veil  ?  Pius  VI.  divided  all  his  time  between  his 

religious  duties,  his  clofet,  and  the  library  of  the 

Vatican.     He  went  out  very  feldom,  and  never 

without  company.     He  had  no  tafte  for  a  coun» 

try  refidence,  nor  even  for  thofe  innocent  amufe- 

ments  which  the  graveft  men  allow  themfelves 

as  a  relaxation  after  their  labours.     He  pafled 

the  fummcr  feafon  at  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 

the  reft  of  the  year  at  the  Vatican.     His  only 

recreation  was  the  vifit  which  he  paid  almoft 

every  year  to  the  Pontine  marflies.     Conftantly 

taken  up  with  ferious  occupations,  or  the  duties 

of  his  office,  he  avoided,  inllead  of  feeking,  the 

fociety  of  women. 

As  pope,  he  could  not  then  lead  a  more  ex* 
emplary  life  ;  but  as  a  man,  and  as  a  fovereign, 
he  no  doubt  expofed  himfelf  to  many  and  ferious 
reproaches.  An  erroneous  opinion  had  been 
formed  of  him  in  many  refpecls.  When  ren- 
dered more  confpicuous  by  his  eminent  ftation, 
he  foon  difcovered  a  great  ignorance  of  worldly 
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affairs,  particularly  of  politics  ;  an  obflinacy 
which  never  yielded  to  a  dirc6t  attack  ;  and  an 
invincible  attachment  to  certain  prejudices,  in- 
feparable  perhaps  from  his  profelTion,  but  of 
which  he  neither  fufpected  the  inconvenience 
nor  the  danger.  This  we  fliall  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  obferving  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
Memoirs.  He  entertained  the  moft  favourable 
idea  of  his  own  capacity.  Rather  headftrong 
than  firm,  he  was  conftantly  undoing  what  he 
had  done  ;  and  this  mixture  of  vanity  and  weak* 
nefs  was  attended  with  two  ferious  inconveni- 
ences.- What  was  no  more  than  inconfiftency, 
and  want  of  refolution,  v/as  taken  for  duplicity. 
Coldly  affable  he  never  felt  a  real  affection  for 
any  one  ;  nor  ever  knew  what  it  was  completely 
to  unbofom  himfelf,  unlefs  when  fear  rendered 
him  communicative. 

Out  of  the  five  cardinals,  who  were  fuccefîîvely 
his  fecretaries  of  flate,  there  was  not  one  who 
could  flatter  himfelf  with  having  enjoyed  his 
entire  confidence.  He  granted  it,  but  ftill  under 
certain  rellrittions,  to  Gerdyl  and  Antonelli, 
two  other  cardinals ^  confulting  them  folely  about 
matters  in  which  he  thought  he  could  derive 
advantage  from  their  talents. 

Hafîy,  impetuous,  and  fometimcs  even  paf- 
fionate,  he  required  to  be  curbed  by  fear,  or 
foothed  by  affedionate  language,    which  indi- 
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cated  an  attachment  to  his  intercfl:,  without  hurt- 
ing his  pride.  Cardinal  de  Bernis  faid  of  him, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  /  zvatch  o-ver 
him  incejjantly^  as  over  a  child  of  an  excellent  difpoji- 
tion;  but  too  full  of fpir  ils,  end  capable  of  throwing 
life  If  out  of  the  window  if  left  a  moment  alone. 

That  excellent  difpofition  was  afterwards  in  great 
meafure  fpoiled  by  adulation,  the  pofleilion  of 
pov/er,  and  the  wîmt  of  fomebody  bold  enough  to 
tell  him  the  truth,  or  inclined  to  take  the  trouble* 
Faults  gradually  manifefted  themfelves  that  the 
mofl:  clear-lighted  had  not  even  fufpefted.  His 
long  pontificate  was,  befides,  a  grievance  which 
neither  the  cardinals  nor  the  people  of  Rome 
could  pardon  him.  In  fliort,  a  concurrence  of  un- 
Jucky  circumftances,  to  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  accommodate  himfelf,  added  to  his  improvi- 
dence and  to  his  vanity,  the  principal  fource  of 
his  prodigality,  and  of  his  t^.ftefor  brilliant,  but 
expeniive  enterprifes,  rendered  him  in  the  end 
more  odious  than  many  princes  who  have  been 
really  wicked.  One  of  his  operations  alone  will 
find  favour  with  pofterity,  and  even  immortalife 
his  name,  although  infe6ied  with  that  principal 
fault  which  manifefted  itfelf  in  every  thing,  and 
which  was  not  one  of  the  fmalleft  caufes  of  his 
forrows  :  this  is  the  draining,  which  he  at  leaft 
began,  of  the  Pontine  marfl^es. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

The  draining  of  the  Pontine  MarJItes» 

vJf  all    the  enterprifcs  of  Pius  VI.,  that  to 
which  he  conftantly  attached  the  higheft  import- 
ance, and  which  will  throw  a  luftre  upon  his 
pontificate,   even   in   the  eyes  of  the    fevereft 
judges,  is  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marilies* 
It  alternately  procured  his  vanity  gratifications 
and  difappointments  ;  and  was  the  theme   of 
pompous  panegyrics  and  bitter  farcafms.     It  is 
conneÊled  with  the  profperity  and  falubrity  of 
Italy.     The  expenfes  attendant  on  it  occafioned 
the  exhaullion  of  the  papal  treafury,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  a  revolution.     It  therefore  deferves 
fome  mention  *. 

The  Appian  way,  Via  Âppia,  famous  in  hif- 
tory  on  account  of  the  era  of  its  conftruftion, 
and  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  rendered  ftill 
more  illuftrious  by  fo  many  triumphal  procef- 

*  We  have  borrowed  the  greatefl  part  of  thefe  detaiTs  from 
a  work  upon  Italy,  publiflied  in  German,  by  Do«5lor  Meyer,  a 
Hamburgher,  equally  refpeftable  for  his  talents,  and  virtues. 
This  work  appeared  at  Berlin  in  J  792,  under  the  title  cf 
BarJicUungm  aus  Italien. 
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/ions  ;  that  road,  of  which  the  ruins,  furviving 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  alone  fuffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  Romans  and  of  their  public  works, 
pafTed  thro^igh  the  country  which  has  fince  been 
called  the  Pontine  marflies.     The  orio-in  of  their 
exiftence  is   loft  in   oblivion.     Two  rivers,  the 
Amajenus  and  the  Ufens,  which  have  preferved 
their  ancient  names  to  the  prefent  day,  appear 
to  have  been,  by  their  overflowing,  the  firft  caufe 
of  the  defolation  to  which  this  country  has  been 
condemned,  whenever  the  careleflhefs  of  the  go- 
vernment has  ceafed  to  call  the  guardian  hand  of 
induftry  to  its  affiftance.     From  that  part  of  the 
Apennines  which    borders    upon   the    ancient 
Campania,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  large 
valley  extending  to  the  fea,  run  a  great  number 
of  ftreams,  large  and  fmall,  that  find  incxhaufti- 
ble   fources    in    the  fummits  and  fides  of  that 
chain  of  mountains.     Their  union  forms  feveral 
rivers,  the  beds  of  which  being  conftantly  filled 
up  by  the  mud  that  the  water  brings  down  with 
it,  cannot  contain  the  abundant  tribute  they  re- 
ceive, efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafon.    They  then 
fwell,  overflow,  and  cover  the  plain,  which  is  on 
a  level  with  their  banks.     Some  of  thefe  torrents 
run  oflT  into  the  lowed  parts  of  the  valley,  and 
there    form    immenfe   ponds,    abounding    with 
fifli. 

Such  is  the  permanent  caufe  of  the  tendency 
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of  this  country  to  degenerate  into  a  morafs  : 
fuch  are  the  obftacles  which  the  Romans,  during 
the  fplendid  period  of  the  republic,  had  con- 
ftantly  to  overcome,  and  over  which  they  con- 
ftantly  triumphed, 

A  colony  of  Spartans,  difgufted  with  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  quitted  Laceda2- 
mon,  and,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion, landed  upon  this  coaft.  Finding  it  a  fertile 
country,  they  fettled  there  ;  and,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  fuperftitious  times,  dedicated  a 
temple,  a  facred  wood,  and  feveral  fountains, 
to  an  unknown  goddefs,  whom  they  were  pleafed 
to  C3.]\  Ferom'a  ;  and  whofe  worfliip  and  altars 
have  been  immortalifed  in  the  verfes  of  Ho- 
race *. 

By  the  care  of  this  induftrious  colony,  the 
country  which  they  had  peaceably  conquered 
was  rapidly  peopled,  and  attained  a  high  degree 
of  cultivation.  .  It  is  the  country  of  the  Volfci, 
who  made  fo  great  a  figure  during  the  robuft  in- 
fancy of  the  Roman  republic  j  and  it  was  for  a 
Jong  time  one  of  its  principal  granaries.  But  to- 
wards the  time  when  Rome  was  in  its  greatell 
fplendour,  this  diftriâ:,  dcfolated  by  inundations, 
was  indifcriminately  denominated  the  Pontine 
country,  and  the  Pontine  marlhes  (ager  Pontinus, 

"  Ora  raanufque  tuâlavimus,  Feronia,  lymphâ. 

-  Lib.  I.  Sat.  V. 
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palus  Poniinus);  the  three  and  twenty  cities,  which 
formerly  embellilhed  its  farface,  no  longer  exift- 
ing  but  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Romans. 
The  principal  families  of  Rome,  however,  eftab- 
liflied  in  fuch  cantons,  as  the  elevation  oi  the 
ground,  and  the  efforts  of  induftry,  preferved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  flagnant  water,  thofe 
country-feats,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

About  three  centuries  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  Appius  Claudius,  the  cenfor,  furnamed  the 
Blind,  flood  forward  as  the  firft  reftorer  of  this 
country.  He  carried  acrofs  the  morafs  the  road 
which  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  the  mao-ni- 
ficence  was  never  equalled.  Among  other  mo- 
numents, it  offered  to  the  eye  thofe  tombs  which 
fuggeiïed  to  the  mind  of  the  penfive  traveller 
this  philofophical  thought  :  Thje  zv/io  repofe 
here  once  lived,  and,  like  thee,  were  -mortal 

It  was  not,  however,  till  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  making  of  the  Appian  way,  that 
Cornelius  Cethegus,  the  conful,  undertook  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marfhes.  Tranfient  and  im- 
potent efforts  !  Julius  Casfar  found  this  country 
a  prey  to  new  defolation.  Covetous  of  every 
kind  of  glory,  he  was  about  to  reftore  it  to  ferti- 
lity ;  when  a  premature  death  prevented  him 
from  executing  the  arduous  tafk. 

Auguflus  undertook  it.     It  was  he  who  cut, 
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along  the  Appian  way,  a  canal  which  was  def- 
tined  to  receive  the  ftagnant  water,  and  to  afford 
it  an  outlet  j  and  which  ferved  alfo  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
travellers*.  This  was  the  canal  on  which  Ho- 
race embarked  with  Miecenas,  on  his  way  from 
Rome  to  Brundufium;  and  of  which  he  feafons 
his  defcription  with  the  fait  of  his  fatirical  hu- 
mour. 

Trajan  appeared  next  in  the  lift  of  the  im- 
provers of  this  fatal  country  ;  but  he  confined 
himfelf  to  the  reparation  and  èmbellifliment  of 
the  Appian  way,  and  to  the  making  of  another 
road  which  bears  his  name  f. 

Near  three  centuries  afterv/ards,  during  the 
memorable  reign  of  Theodoric  I.,  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  the  Pontine  marfhes  re-appeared 
in  all  their  horror.  Let  us  liften  to  that  prince 
himfelf,  while  defctibing  them  to  the  Roman 
fenate,  through  the  medium  of  the  illuftrious 
Cafllodorus,  his  minifter,  in  the  poetical  ftyle  of 
'thofe  barbarous  times. — "  Thofe  moraffes,"  fays 
he,  "  of  which  the  inimical  fury  lays  wafte  the 
*^  neighbouring  country  j  over  which  the  irre- 
*'  fiftible  violence  of  the  wqter  extends  itfelf  like 
"  a  feas  and,  invading  the  country  far  and  near, 

*  See  the  map  annexed  to  this  volume. 
t  See  the  map. 
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"  defolates  with  its  dreadful  inundations  the 
"  moft  delightful  plains  ;  deforms  their  bçaute- 
"  ous  face  by  converting  them  into  deferts;  and 
"  difgraces  a  foil,  which,  being  Gripped  of  its 
*'  fruits  by  the  floods,  no  longer  affords  any  ufe- 
"  ful  produftion,  fmce  it  is  left  a  prey  to  the 
*'  ravages  of  the  ftagnant  water.  Let  us  ad- 
"  mire,"  adds  he,  "  the  enterprifing  boldnefs 
"  of  paft  times  revived  in  one  of  our  contempo- 
"  raries,  who  has  juft  attempted  alone  what  the 
"  united  powers  of  the  ftate  did  not  dare  to  un- 
"  dertake."  He  meant  a  rich  patrician  of  the 
name  of  Deems,  who  was  in  fa8:  inverted  with 
the  fole  charge  of  draining  thefe  marflies,  and  to 
whom  Theodoric  abandoned  the  property  of  the 
plains  he  was  about  to  render  fertile,  "  becaufe," 
faid  he,  "it  is  juft  that  every  one  fhould  enjoy 
"  the  fruit  of  his  labours."  An  infcription 
found  .near  Terracina  proves  that  the  efforts  of 
Decius  Wore  crowned  with  fome  fuccefs. 

But  after  him,  time,  powerfully  feconded  by 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  by  the  negleft  of  the 
ruling  powers,  refumed  its  rights  over  a  country, 
devoted  by  turns  to  the  charms  of  a  luxuriant 
cultivation,  and  to  the  devaftation  occafioned  by 
the  mercilefs  floods.  The  popes,  who  firfl: 
eftablilhed  their  temporal  authority  in  the  Ro- 
man ftate,  had  neither  fufficient  aftivity,  know- 
ledge, nor  treafure;  three  things  of  which  the 
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union  alone  can  give  birth  to  the  miracles  of  in- 
duitry.  Several  fovereign  pontiffs,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  fignalife  their  reign  by  bold  at- 
tempts. Boniface  VKI.,  Martin  V.,  Leo  X., 
and  particularly  Sextus  V,,  whofe  energetic  cha- 
rafter  reminds  us,  in  many  refpe6:s,  of  the  fplen- 
did  days  of  Rome,  v^^ere  ambitious  of  this  kind 
of  glory,  and  not  without  fuccefs.  The  traces 
of  t^o  canals  are  flill  to  be  feen,  which  might 
have  been  reftored  at  a  fmall  expenfe  to  their  an- 
cient deftination  ;  and  of  which  the  names  (Rio 
Martino  and  Fiume  Sijlo)  denote  the  pontiffs  by 
whom  they  were  cut. 

Their  indolent  fucceffors  fuffered  thefe  noble 
works  to  go  to  ruin.  From  time  to  time  fome  of 
them  were  tempted  to  refume  them  ;  but  of 
what  ufe  are  tranfient  whims  in  enterprifes 
which  require  a  ftrong  and  confiant  volition  ? 
Projets  were  formed  ;  maps  were  drawn  ;  and 
the  advice  was  taken  of  Dutch  engineers,  as  the\ 
moft  fkilful  in  Europe  in  works  of  the  kind.  In 
thefe  latter  times,  fome  Italians  alfo  prefented 
plans  for  draining  land,  which  were  fiightly  in- 
veftigated,  and  then  laid  upon  the  flielf.  In  the 
mean  time  the  caufe  of  the  ravages  kept  ope- 
rating ffowly,  but  VvHthout  interruption  ;  and 
when  Pius  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  papal  throne, 
the  Pontine  marftes,  after  two  centuries  of  neg- 
leiSt,  were  in  the  moft  horrible  ftate.     To  re- 
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ftore  to  cultivation  and  falubrity  the  vaft  extent 
of  ground  which  they  covered,  was  an  enterprife 
that  might  have  difmaycd  a  man  of  common 
intrepidity;  but  his  courage  was  fupportcd  by 
the  idea  of  the  glory  about  to  be  attached  to  his 
name  ;  or  rather  it  was  nothing  but  that  fame 
love  of  extraordinary  things,  in  which  the  little 
good  he  has  done,  and  all  the  errors  he  is  expi- 
ating, originated.     Immediately  after  his  accef- 
fion,  he  went  to  vifit  that  defolate  country.     He 
fliuddered,  when,  from  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
commands  a  view  of  it,  he  faw  at  his  feet  the 
deep   ravages  of  time,  and  of  the  inundations, 
the  peftiferous   fogs,- which   extended   far   and 
wide,   and  the  dangers  which  even   threatened 
his  facred  perfon,  fliould  he  dare  to  tread  the 
unfolid  ground.     He  conceived  from  that  mo- 
ment the  project  of  beginning  by  making  a  fafe 
road,  and  building  great  bridges  over  the  abyfs, 
in  order  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  means  of  c rolling 
it  at  lead  without  danger.     He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  great  operation  of  draining.     It 
is  at  the  port  of  Aftura,  where  Cicero  was  deca- 
pitat&l,  and  where   the   unfortunate    Conradin 
fell,  thirteen  centuries  afier,  into  the  hands  of 
his  cruel  conqueror,  that  thefe   marllies  begin. 
They  extend  along  the  coall  as  far  as  Terracina, 
upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
and  in  fome  places  advance  a  great  way  into  the 
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interior  of  the  country.  They  would  long  ago 
have  poifoned  the  air  of  Rome,  if  the  peftilential 
vapours  they  exhale  had  not  been  flopped  by 
the  forefts  which  flielter  the  cities  of  Cifterna 
and  Sermonnetta. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  the  attention  of 
every  one  is  awake,  and  every  hope  is  alive  ;  a 
profped  opens  which  admits  the  indulgence 
of  diftant  fpeculations  ;  and  vanity,  ambition, 
and  adulation,  are  eager  to  fécond  the  views 
of  the  fovereign.  Thofe  of  Pius  VI.  were  for- 
warded by  his  new  fubjeÊls.  He  eftablifhed 
a  bank,  under  the  name  of  Monte  dei  Marecagiy 
to  receive  the  funds  deftined  for  this  enterprife  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions 
carried  thither  amounted  to  120,000  Roman 
crowns.  Bolognini,  one  of  thofe  whofe  plans 
had  been  prefented  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  XIII.,  was  immediately  put  at  the  head 
of  the  undertaking;  and  in  1777,  Sani,  an  able 
furveyor,  was  charged  to  draw  a  plan  of  the 
ground,  and  to  indicate  the  fpots,  in  which  the 
works  might  be  begun  with  the  greateft  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs. 

The  firft  thing  difcovered  under  the  mud  was 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  formerly  fupplied 
the  city  of  Terracina  with  water;  and  which 
was  repaired  at  little  expenfe.  The  famous 
Appian  way  v/as  next  cleared  of  the  flrata  of 
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earth  under  which  it  lay  buried  ;  and  that 
mafter-piece  of  Roman  magnificence,  paved 
entirely  with  blocks  of  lava,  and  leading  acrofs 
the  whole  country,  whicli  feparat'es  Rome  from 
Capua,  was  reftored  .to  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
the  traveller;  but  not  without  coniiderable  pains 
and  expenfe.  Appius  Claudius,  better  verfed 
in  hydraulics  than  his  fucceflbrs,  was  fenfible  that 
a  road  carried  through  the  midft  of  ftagnant  wa- 
ter ought  not  much  to  exceed  their  ordinary  le- 
vel. No  doubt,  at  the  time  of  great  inunda- 
tions, the  Appian  way,  thus  conftrufted,  was 
momentarily  overflowed  ;  but  its  fmall  degree 
of  elevation  ferved  at  lead:  to  favour  the  running 
off  of  the  water  towards  the  fea.  Thofe  who 
came  after  him  remedied  an  inconvenience  which 
lafted  only  a  few  hours,  and,  by  heightening  the 
furface  of  the  road,  rendered  it  more  conftantly 
paffable  ;  but  they  created  a  much  more  ferious 
inconvenience.  The  road  thus  raifed  five  or  fix 
feet  by  Trajan,  and  feveral  feet  more  by  king 
Theodoric,  four  centuries  afterwards,  was  intcr- 
fcded  at  certain  intervals  by  arches,  under  which 
the  water  that  came  from  the  Apennines  found 
a  paiTage  to  the  fea.  Thofe  arches  being  choked 
up,  from  want  of  proper  care,  the  water,  v/hich 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations  ufed  to  pafs  fo 
freely  over  the  old  road,  found  itfelf  confined 
by  the    kind  of    dyke  that    improvidence   had 
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raifed  ;  remained  Ûagnant  ;  diffufed  itfelf;  and 
rofe  to  a  higher  level  ;  and  thus  the  mifchief, 
meant  to  be  remedied,  only  grew  worfe  and 
■worfe.  It  was  at  its  height  when  Pius  VI.  un- 
dertook to  attack  it  at  its  fource.  The  fuccef- 
ïwtftrata  of  ftones,  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  work  of  the  ancient  Romans,  were  firft  de- 
mohihed  by  dint  of  labour  ;  the  dates  of  their 
conftruftion,  and  the  names  of  their  authors,  ap- 
pearing by  infcriptions,  which  both  time  and 
the  water  had  fpared.  At  length  the  old  Ap- 
pian  way  was  difcovered.  It  was  found  to  be 
fliil  furrowed  with  deep  ruts,  made  by  the  car- 
riages of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  i:e- 
public,  and  perhaps  aJfo  by  their  triumphal 
cars;  facred  traces,  which  awakened  the  mod: 
fublime  recollerions.  It  was  on  this  revered 
foundation  that  Pius  VI.  made  the  new  road, 
which  was  carried  as  far  as  Terracina,  the  laft 
town  of  his  dominions  towards  the  fouth,  and 
which  the  court  of  Naples  continued  to  the  ce- 
lebrated city  of  Capua.  In  1786  this  noble  road 
was  completely  finiHicd,  was  open  for  paiTengers, 
and  conftituted  one  of  the  principal  embelhfli- 
ments  of  modern  Italy. 

While  this  magnificent  work  was  in  hand, 
orders  were  given  to  cut  through  the  morafs  a 
wide  canal,  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  lake 
of  Fogliano;  a'lake  feparated  from  the  coafi:  by 
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a  narrow  tongue  of  land.  Thoufands  of  hands 
were  employed  in  thefe  labours,  and  not  with- 
out fuccefs.  As  early  as  the  month  of  06tober 
1 778,  a  piece  of  land,  of  eighty  riibbk,  was  reco- 
vered from  the  flagnant  water  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  v/as  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  firft  enthufiafm  of  the  Romans,  however, 
had  fubfided,  and  began  in  that  very  year  to 
give  place  to  murmurs.  The  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tions  falHng  far  Ihort  of  the  expenfe,  the  under- 
taking could  not  be  carried  on  without  burden- 
fome  loans  ;  and  did  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  the  fuccefs  anfwerable  to  fuch  ruinous  ef- 
forts. It  was  decrycd.  The  ill-humour  that 
the  pope  thence  conceived  ferved  only  to  confirm 
him  in  his  projects  ;  and  fometimes  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fcenes  charafteriftic  of  his  irafcible,  but 
juft  and  benevolent  difpofition.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  above  year  a  prieft  of  Terracina,  a  good  ec- 
clefiaftic,  but  a  bad  courtier,  repaired  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  prebend.  He  had  juft  pafTcd  through  a 
country  which  occupied  the  pontiff's  attention, 
and  could  give  him  certain  and  recent  information 
on  the  fubjeéV.  In  anfwer  to  the  queflions  of 
his  holinefs,  he  bluntly  told  him  that  the  draining 
made  no  progrefs,  and  that  the  fums  expend^ed 
upon  it  were  fo  much  money  throzvn  away.  "  Mo- 
ney throzvn  ozvay  .'"  replied  the  pope,  in  a  rage. 
*'  You  are  an  infolent   fellow  :    what   do  you 
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corne  to  brave  me  in  my  very  palace  ?"  This 
was  a  ciap  of  tliunder  to  the  poor  prieft.  He 
fainted  away;  was  carried  to  his  apartments;  and, 
when  he  recovered  his  fenfes,  thought  that  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  return  with  all  fpeed 
to  Tcrracina.  His  defpair  was  great:  inftead  of 
his  prebend,  he  had  nothing  to  carry  back  but 
the  ma]edi£lion  of  the  holy  father.  But  what 
was  his  aftonifbment,  when  on  a  fudden  he  faw 
the  pope's  chamberlain  enter,  and  deliver  to  him 
not  only  the  grant  of  the  prebend,  but  alfo  an 
order  to  wait  upon  his  holinefs  without  delay. 
This  fécond  interview  was  lefs  ftormy  than  the 
former  ;  and  was  no  doubt  more  ufefui  to  the 
pope.  He  derived  information  from  it  by  which 
he  profited. 

But  what  can  human  perfeverance  effect,  when 
oppofed  by  the  caprices  of  the  elements  ?  To- 
wards the  end  of  1779,  a  dreadful  inundation 
deftroyed  all  the  works  ;  fwallowed  up  the  enor- 
mous funis  they  had  already  coft;  and  juftified 
the  unfavourable  prediction  of  the  prieft  ofTer- 
racina.  Nobody  knew  hov*^  to  communicate  to 
the  pope  this  fatal  intelligence.  It  reached  him 
difguifed,  and  weakened  ;  but  it  was  ftill  fuffici- 
ently  alarming  to  infpire  him  with  a  defire  of 
repairing  to  the  fpot  in  order  to  cftimate  the 
mifchief,  and  to  prefcribe  a  remedy. 

It  was  a  thing  extremely  uncommon  to  fee  a 
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pope  abfent  himfelf  from  his  fee.  From  Bene- 
di6t  XIII.,  who,  in  1727,  went  as  far  as  Bene- 
vento,  no  pontiff  had  been  known  to  make  a 
longer  excurfion  than  to  Cailel-Gondolfo,  which 
is  only  at  a  few  miles  dittance  from  Rome. 
Pius  VI.  was  fcarceiy  recovered  from  a  very  fe- 
riouyfit  of  illnefs.  His  phyficians,  his  darling 
nephew,  count  Onefti,  and  his  courtiers  particu- 
larly, endeavoured  to  dijTuade  him  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  projeft  :  but  he  perfifted  in  it,  and 
fet  off,  on  the  5th  of  April  1780,  with  a  very 
fmall  retinue.  This  proof  of  his  tafte  for  fimpli- 
city,  and  of  his  averfion  for  ufelefs  luxury,  inftead 
of  procuring  him  the  praife  he  was  entitled  to, 
ferved  only  to  render  him  the  obje6l  of  farcafms. 
His  economy  was  conftrued  into  meannefs  ;  his 
abftinence  from  pomp  into  a  want  of  dignity. 
The  fovereign  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
was,  as  one  of  our  modern  poets  fay,  condemned 
to  magnificence.  What  unaccountable  injuflice  ! 
We  firft  deify  men,  and  then  impute  it  to  them 
as  a  crime,  if,  when  furrounded  with  pageantry 
and  adulation,  they  confider  themfelves  as  demi- 
gods at  leaft.  But  let  us  follow  Pius  VI.  in  his 
journey. 

He  would  not  alfow  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  to 
accompany  him,  even  to  his  bilhopric  of  Albano, 
ten  miles  diftant  from  Rome.  His  obfequious 
eminence  obeyed  j  but  as  he  had  already  difco> 
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vered  the  tafte  which  the  pope  endeavoured  to 
conceal  under  the  veil  of  modefty,  Pius  VI. 
found,  on  his  arrival  at  Albano,  infcriptions  with 
which  he  permitted  his  vanity  to  be  flattered. 
At  Veletri,  where  he  flept  the  firft  night,  cardi- 
nal Albani,  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  befides 
the  incerife  of  infcriptions,  laviilied  on  him  an- 
other kind  of  homage/  to  which  he  was  far  from 
being  infenfible.  It  confifted  of  fome  effecls  of 
great  value,  that  had  juft  defcended  to  him  by 
inheritance.  On  leaving  Veietri,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a  fquadron  of  cuiraffiers  as  far  as 
Terracina,  where  he  was  to  ftop.  The  neigh- 
bouring towns  fent  detachments  of  foldiers,  to 
prevent  the  diforders  that  might  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  immenfe  crowd  of  people,  at- 
traded  by  curiofity  from  all  parts  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  ftate,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
During  the  few  days  which  he  pafTed  at  Terra- 
cina, he  occupied  the  modeft  habitation  of  a 
private  individual.  Thence  he  went  to  vifit  the 
Pontine  marfues,  which  are  only  at  a  few  miles 
diftance  ;  and  there  he  difpatched  the  ordinary 
bufmefs  of  the  flate,  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 
Important  affairs  were  poftponed  till  his  return. 
After  a  journey  which  lafted  in  all  twelve 
days,  he  returned  to  Pvome  exceedingly  well  fa- 
tisfied.  According  to  the  cuRom  obferved  with 
all  fovereigns,  both  great  and  fmall,  fuch  parts 
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only  of  the  works  that  he  went  to  fee  were  fhewn 
to  him  as  were  calculated  to  infpire  him  with 
brilliant  hopes.  He  was  even  told,  that  in  a 
year  his  great  enterprife  would  be  completed  j 
and,  by  his  orders,  gold  and  iilver  medals  were 
diftributed  to  the  workmen.  He  was  defirous 
that  every  heart  fhould  partake  of  his  joy.  On 
his  way  out  and  home  he  travelled  with  plea- 
fure  along  that  noble  road,  which,  fince  its  re- 
eftablilliment  under  his  aufpices,  had  changed 
its  name  from  Fia  Appia  to  Via  Pia  ;  that  road 
which  ftill  attracts  the  admiration  of  travellers, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  really  ufeful 
that  has  refulted  from  fuch  a  world  of  pains  and 
expenfe.  From  that  very  time  it  was  forefeen 
that  the  complete  draining  of  the  marfhcs  would 
be  impoffible,  becaufe  the  water  which  covered 
them  was  lower  than  the  fea,  and  becaufe  it  was 
fed  by  the  ftreams  that  flowed  inceflantly  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  Pius  VI.  ordered  a  new  canal  to  be  cut. 
Always  aiming  at  brilliant  cnterprifcs  inftcad 
of  ufeful  undertakings,  he  conceived  while  upon 
the  fpot  the  idea  of  building  a  new  city,  in  the 
midit  of  the  land  recovered  from  the  water.  A 
plan  of  it  was  drawn  under  his  own  infpe6tion. 
This  city,  which  was  to  contain  ten  thoufand 
famihes,  was  to  be  a  perfect  fquare,  interfc6tcd 
by  a  large  canal  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
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all  the  neighbouring  ftreams.  The  canal  itfelf 
was  to  fall  into  the  fea,  after  having  in  its  coarfe 
favoured  exportation  and  inland  trade.  The  po- 
verty of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber  obliged  Pius 
VI.  to  defer  this  projeft  to  better  times.  On  his 
return  he  vifited  the  lake  of  Fogliano,  and  the 
quarries  of  marble  recently  difcovered  in  a 
mountain  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  went  alfo  to  fee 
what  progrefs  was  making  in  the  fumptuous 
buildings  he  was  adding  to  the  abbey  of  Subiaco. 
He  was  pofleffed  of  it  before  he  arrived  at  the 
pontifical  throne;  and  every  thing  that  was 
nearly  or  diftantly  connected  with  it  was  to  be 
embelliflied  or  enriched.  He  was  con ftru (Sling 
there  a  fuperb  church,  a feminary,  and  a  palace; 
fplendid,  but  ufelefs  and  expenfive  works,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  Roman 
finances,  and  which  already  indicated  his  ruin- 
ous tafte  for  magnificence  and  fhow. 

During  this  journey  many  fumptuous  ruins 
were  fhewn  to  him,  which  appeared  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  city  of  Sueffa-Pometia, 
and  to  the  fumptuous  edifices  which  formerly  em- 
bellifhed  the  Appian  way.  Among  thefe  ruins 
had  been  found  fragments  of  antique  flatues, 
infcriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  articles  of  furniture; 
fome  mutilated  by  time,  others  not  at  all  disfi- 
gured. The  pope  immediately  gave  orders  to 
collect  thefe  precious  relics,  and  to  referve  them 
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for  the  mufeum  of  the  city  it  was  his  intention 
to  found. 

But  Pius  VI.  never  experienced  any  fatisfac- 
tion  unmixed  with  alloy.  Unlucky  accidents, 
or  at  leaft  ftrong  apprehenfions,  conftantly  ob- 
truded themfelves  upon  his  joys,  or  difturbed 
his  repofe.  Scarcely  was  he  returned  from  the 
Pontine  marfhes,  when  he  learned  that  the  court 
of  Naples  envied  him  the  brilliant  fruit  of  his 
folicitude,  and  his  principal  claim  to  glory. 
The  marquis  della  Sambucca,  who,  without 
having  inherited  the  marquis  di  Tanucci's  ill- 
will  to  the  Holy  See,  had  at  that  time  perfonai 
reafons  of  complaint  againft  Pius  Vi.,  was  en- 
gaged, it  was  faid,  in  drawing  up  a  ftate  paper, 
in  which  a  great  part  of  the  Pontine  marfhes, 
and  of  the  city  ofTerracina,  was  claimed  as  the 
property  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Envy  al- 
ready faw,  with  uneafinefs,  a  country,  fo  clofely 
bordering  upon  that  kingdom,  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  ;  the  miferable  inhabitants 
of  Abruzzo,  led  away  by  the  attra£lions  of  this 
new  Eden  ;  a  magnihcent  city  rifmg  in  the 
midft  of  marflies  ;  and  the  port  of  Terracina 
affording  a  fafe  flielter  to  fniall  veffels,  and  ri- 
valling that  of  Naples.  This  ftatc  paper  a6lually 
appeared,  and  threw  the  pope  into  great  con- 
fternation.  He  found  fome  confolation,  how- 
ever, in  the  heart  of  the   C/.rdinal  dj  JLernisj 
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often  his  fevere  cenfor,  but  always  his  friend. 
The  pontifical  archives  were  immediately 
fearched,  in  order  to  procure  materials  for  a 
complete  refutation.  Thefe  efforts  of  erudition, 
which  would  have  been  of  no  avail  againft  the 
execution  of  a  plan  ferioufly  in  agitation,  were 
in  the  prefent  cafe  ufelcfsj  the  malignity  of  the 
Neapolitan  minifter  being  fatisfied,  for  this  time, 
wi-th  the  agonies  into  which  he  had  thrown  the 
holy  father. 

The  uneafy  jealoufy  of  the  court  of  Naples- 
was,  after  all,  premature  ;  for  the  brilliant  chi- 
meras of  Pius  VI.  were  very  far  from  being  re- 
alifed.  Shortly  after  his  return,  feveral  perfons, 
among  others  the  duke  de  Grimaldi,  then  Spa- 
nifh  ambaffador,  went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Pon- 
tine marflies,  and  informed  him  on  their  return, 
no  doubt  in  a  lamentable  tone,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  his  magnificent  proje6l  was  confidered- 
as  impraticable,  *'  The  hidden  fprings  never 
ceafed  to  flow;  and  the  bottom  of  the  marfli 
was  decidedly  lower  than  the  level  of  the  fea. 
The  part  adjacent  to  the  mountains  promifed  an 
abundant  harveft  ;  but  the  oppofite  fide  was 
doomed  to  remain  for  ever  under  water."  There 
might  be  fome  exaggeration  in  thefe  alarming 
accounts  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  works  had 
not  by  a  great  deal  anfwered  the  brilliant  ex- 
pe6tations   of    the   preceding   year.      Eighteen 
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hundred  men  were  conftantly  employed  j  but 
peftilential  vapours  had  fpread  among  them 
an  epidemical  difeafe  ;  and  the  heavy  rains  had 
caufed  confiderable  inundations.  The  feed  was 
buried,  and  lay  rotting  under  water.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  deceived  in  their  fpecula- 
tions,  applied  to  the  Apoftolical  Chamber  for  in- 
demnity j  proved  that  the  fluices  intended  as 
drains  were  not  conftrufted  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  ;  and  attributed  their  loffes  to  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  engineers. 

The  eye  of  the  mafter  being  deemed  neceflary 
a  fécond  time,  Pius  VI.  repaired  again  to  the 
fpot,  in  order  to  inveftigate  thefe  evils,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  apply  a  remedy.  He  arrived  at 
Terracina  ;  and  inftead  of  receiving  the  tribute 
of  gratitude,  heard  nothing  but  murmurs  and 
complaints.  Full  of  the  objects  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  he  wrote  to  Pallavicini,  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  that  he  was  refoived  that  the 
great  work,  which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart, 
fliould  in  future  be  carried  on  with  greater  a6li- 
vity.  But  there  was  a  want  of  money  ;  and  it 
could  only  be  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of  taxes, 
which  provoked  complaints  of  another  kind. 
The  pontiff  was  furrounded  by  rocks  ;  and 
whatever  courfe  he  (leered  was  fure  to  excite 
difcontentj  and  to  feel  the  fame  fentiment  him- 
felf. 
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But  what  could  he  fee,  what  could  he  deter- 
mine upon  with  due  deliberation,  in  journeys  fo 
rapidly  performed  ?  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he 
returned  to  Rome  with  fuch  celerity,  that  his 
phyfician  Was  alarmed  for  his  health.  Pius  VI. 
alleged,  as  an  excufe,  the  interefts  of  fo  many 
religious  focieties,  which  would  fuffer  by  his  ab* 
fence  ;  that  of  the  generals  of  orders  ;  and  that 
of  the  whole  catholic  world,  which  ftood  fo 
much  in  need  of  his  paternal  folicitude.  Sove- 
reigns, merely  temporal,  find  it  fo  difficult  to 
fulfil  their  immenfe  talk  !  What  then  is  to  be 
expefted  from  thofe  who  are  bound  to  attend 
equally  to  the  aftairs  of  heaven,  and  to  thofe  of 
the  earth  ? 

The  works  at  the  Pontine  marflies  went  on, 
neverthelefs,  and  the  hopes  of  the  pope  began 
to  revive,  when  another  inundation,  in  1783, 
gave  him  new  alarm.  He  undertook  a  third- 
journey  thither,  and  found  that  the  ravages  of 
the  water  had  been  exaggerated.  Vicar  of  the 
divinity  on  earth,  he  feemed  to  think  that  his 
prefence  re-cftabliflied  order  among  the  ele- 
ments, or  that,  like  another  Neptune,  a  quos  ego 
from  his  mouth  fufficed  to  overawe  the  waves. 
He  fet  off  difcouraged,  and  almoll:  in  dcfpair  ; 
he  came  back  re-affured  and  contented.  In  the 
following  year  (1784)  he  alfo  made  a  journey  of 
a  fortnight  to  the  Pontine  marfhes,  and  brought 
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back  with  him   the  fame   confidence  as  to  the 
fuccefs  of  his  plan  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  troubles.     Not  only  cenfurc,  through 
the  medium  of  Pafquin,  lavifhed  the  mod  cruel 
farcafms   upon  his  darling   enterprife  ;   but  the 
very  perfons  who  were  the  mod:  attached  to  him 
endeavoured  to  dilTuade  him  from  it.     In  1785, 
cardinal    Orfini,    having    crofled    the    Pontine 
marHies  on  his  return  from  Naples,  airlifted  him 
with  the  mofl:  difcouraging  objections.     Foreign- 
ers, more  impartial  in  their  obfervations,  were 
equally  liberal  of  their  criticifm  upon  this  fa- 
vourite offspring  of  his  vanity.     An  EngliOi  tra- 
veller exprefled  himfelf  thus  in  1787  :    *  "  The 
execution  of  this  plan  has  been  ill  managed  ; 
experience  having  proved  that  there  is  not  a  fuffi- 
cient   declivity    to  carry  off  the  water.     After 
ten  years   labour   there   is    not   fo    much    land 
drained  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  j 
and  the  air  is  become   ftill  more  unwhol.efome, 
Fefides,   is  there  not  in   the  ecclçfiaftical  frate 
more  good   land  than   its  population  (2,200,000 
fouls)  can  cultivate  ?    With  half  the  money  a 
much  more  advantageous  refult  might  have  been 
obtained.    Works  fo  long  and  fo  expenfive  have 

*  This  Englifli  author  is  fo  vaguely  indicated,  that  it  has 
not  becnpoliible  todiicover  the  original  text:  it  has  therefore 
been  necefiary  to  re-tranllate  the  translation. 
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produced  no  advantage  but  the  re-eftablifliment 
of  the  Appian  way,  which  for  a  tenth  part  of 
the  funi  might  have  been  completely  reftored." 

The  judicious  Archenholtz,  in  his  work  con- 
cerning Italy,  expreffes  himfelf  with  ftill  greater 
feverity.  He  applauds  the  undertaking  in  itfelf, 
but  confiders  the  means  as  very  inadequate,  and 
the  refult  as  very  unfatisfa6iory.  According  to 
him,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  too  fmall  ; 
their  habitations  are  miferable  huts,  where,  al- 
moft  as  naked  as  favages,  and  as  pale  and  livid 
as  ghofts,  they  go  to  reft  themfelves  after  their 
dangerous  labours.  This  projeâ:,  conceived  by 
the  pope  with  the  beft  intention,  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,  which  pre- 
fided  over  its  execution,  one  of  thofe  ruinous  pu- 
erilities, with  which  it  dazzled  the  vulgar,  and 
fatiated  its  own  third  of  gold. 

But  all  thefe  criticifms,  and  all  this  oppofition 
which  he  met  with  from  human  paffions,  and 
from  the  elements,  did  not  difcourage  Pius  VI. 
The  fpring  of  1787  faw  him  appear  again  in  the 
fuppofed  theatre  of  his  glory.  This  time  he 
convinced  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  ra- 
vages occafioned  by  the  inundations.  His  fa- 
vourite nephew,  the  duke  di  Nemi,  who  was  in 
polTeffion  of  a  part  of  the  drained  land,  on  feeing 
the  unfortunate  refult  of  fo  much  labour,  endea- 
.  voured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  defift.    The  un- 
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âertaking  had  already  coft  a  million  of  Roman 
•crowns.  All  the  money  he  could  command  was 
already  exhaufted  ;  but  not  fo  the  perfevcrance, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  obftinacy  of  the 
holy  father.  The  work  was  continued,  but  with 
great  tardinefs,  and  upon  a  fcale  proportioned 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  his  refources.  In  vain  did 
the  projeci-makers,  particularly  one  Muller,  who 
had  the  fuperinten.dence  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
and  the  tolls,  devife  new  ones.  They  only  ferved 
to  irritate  the  impoverifhed  fubje6t,  and  to  ren- 
der the  fovereign  odious,  without  producing  the 
means  of  defraying  fuch  an  enormous  expenfe. 
In  fhort,  after  fo  much  anxiety,  and  after  twelve 
years  labour,  the  whole  country,  extending  from 
Cifterna  to  Terracina,  was  no  more  than  a  fright- 
ful and  peftilential  morafs,  except  a  few  fpots 
of  ground  reftored  to  cultivation,  a  handfomc 
road,  and  a  canal,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Line  a  Fia. 

The  following  year  was  witnefs  to  another 
journey  to  the  Pontine  marflies,  and  to  new  pe- 
cuniary efforts  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  works. 
Under  the  pretence  of  fecuring  a  part  at  leaft  of 
the  treafures  of  our  lady  of  Loretto  from  the  plun- 
dering hands  of  the  Algerines,  bars  of  filver,  of 
the  value  of  400,000  Roman  crowns,  were  taken 
thence,  and  carried  to  the  Apoflolical  Chamber  j 
which  paid  'ài^  Santa  Cafa  intcreft  at  three  and  a 
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half  per  cent.  A  large  portion  of  this  fum  was 
iaid  to  have  been  expended  on  the  marflies  ;  in 
other  Words,  was,  in  the  public  opinion,  as 
good  as  thrown  away  ;  for  malevolence  was 
more  and  more  bufy  in  decrying  the  enter- 
prife.  Sono  andate  allé  paludi  Pontine  (they  are 
gone  to  the  Pontine  marfhes),  was  a  proverb 
current  throughout  the  Roman  ftate,  when  any 
one  wiflied  to  fpeak  of  fums  of  money  expended 
in  extravagant  fchemes. 

In  paffing  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  Pius 
VI.  often  heard  himfelf  called  il  feccatore*^  a 
nick-name  of  a  double  meaning  ;  alluding  at 
once  to  his  rage  for  drying  up  the  marflies,  and  to 
the  inconvenience  fuffered  by  the  people  upon 
that  account.  In  fhort,  he  derived  nothing  but 
maiediclions  and  farcafras  from  the  only  opera- 
tion which  ought  to  have  thrown  a  luftre  upon 
his  pontificate.  In  the  eyes  of  his  fubjeds  it 
was  no  more  than  a  folly  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  expenfe,  and  by  which  they 
profited  little  ^  foreigners  alone  enjoying  the 
fruit  of  fo  much  labour,  and  fuch  immenfe  fums 
of  money.  When  they  travelled  along  the  noble 
Appian  way,  reftored  by  Pius  VI.,  they  did  not 
fee  the  treafures  fvyalloweçl  up  by  the  furround- 

*  Yïomfeccùre  to  dr/.  A  ftupid  thing  or  troublefome  fel- 
low, ia  vulgar  Enj^liila  a  bore,  is  in  Italian  converfation  called 
unajeccatura.     T. 
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ingmardies:  they  did  not  fee  the  multitude  of 
wretches  who  had  died  a  lingering  death,  vic- 
tims to  the  peftilential  vapours  that  exhaled  from 
them.  They  applauded  the  brilliant  refuît  of 
thefe  laborious  and  dangerous  vv^orks  as  we  ad- 
mire the  aftonidiing  pyramids  of  Egypt,  without 
thinking  of  the  myriads  of  flaves  employed  in 
their  confi:ru6lion,  or  as  the  giddy  multitude  ad- 
mires fome  fylendid  fete,  given  by  a  rich  man 
embarrafied  in  his  affairs,  where  the  company 
enjoy  themfelves,  and  the  manager  triumphs, 
while  his  needy  creditors  are  burfting  with 
rage. 

The  principal  end  of  this  undertaking,  that  of 
purifying  the  air,  is  far  from  having  been  at- 
tained. Travellers  tremble  while  driving  the 
fix  pods  and  a  half,  that  thefe  marflies  extend 
along  the  Appian  way,  particularly  the  lîrft  that 
occurs  on  leaving  Terracina.  Nothing,  hovi^- 
ever,  announces  the  danger  that  environs  them.. 
It  is  true  that  the  brilliant  verdure,  of  which 
they  have  an  extenfive  profpeft  on  either  hand, 
confifts  of  little  elfe  than  ruihes,  which  occupy 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  fpace  that  is  not  covered 
with  timber  or  bru'Ti-wood  ;  and  from  this  nngle 
indication  they  ealily  divine  that  they  are  tra- 
velling acrofs  a  morafs.  But  at  the  fame  time 
the  horizon  feems  as  ferene  as  in  the  reft  of 
Italy,  and  the  air  appears  as'  free  from  vapours 
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as  in  the  mofl  falubrious  country.     They  only 
perceive  at  a  diftance  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
covered  with  clouds,  pretty  much  as  the  fum- 
mits  of  high  mountains  generally  are  ;  but  woful 
experience  ought  to  put  them  upon  their  guard 
againlt  thefe  deceitful  appearances.     It  is  im- 
polTible  for  them  to  drive  with  too  much  fpeed 
through  this  diftriâ:,  where  death  feems  to  have 
eftablifhed  his  empire.     They  ought  above  all  to 
avoid  paffing  the  Pontine  marfhes  by  night,  or 
even  at  its  approach.     Woe  to  him  who  clofes 
his  eyes  during  this  dangerous  journey  ;  he  runs 
a  great  riik  of  never  opening  them  again.     The 
iivid  countenances  of  thofe,  whom  want,  or  ha- 
)Dit,  confines  to   this  fpot,  fufficiently  atteft  its 
unhealthinefs.     Their  languifliing   exiilcnce   is, 
little  elfe  than    death  more  or  Icfs  prolonged. 
Hence  it    is  that  fcarcely  any   habitations  are 
to  be  feen  upon  the  road,  except  thofe  which 
are  intended  for  the  fervice  of  the  pod:.     The 
wretches  who  occupy  them  infpire  a  degree  of 
compaffion  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  from 
them  ;    and   they  themfelves  are  aware  of  the 
Hishtnefs  of  the  thread  on  which  their  life  de- 
pends.     A  few  years  ago  a  traveller  perceiving 
a  group  of  thefe  animated  fpe6kes,   afked  them, 
how  they  contrived  to  live  in  fuch  a  country  ? 
We  die,  anfwered  they.    The  traveller  was  ftruck 
with  this  fublime  and  mournful  laconifm  j  which 
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Vi-Ill  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  country,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  fcr- 
vices  rendered  to  them  by  Pius  VI. 

However,  while  meaning  to  be  humane  and 
companionate,  let  us  take  care  not  to  be  iinjuft. 
The  making  of  a  noble  road  between  Rome  and 
Naples  is  certainly  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  (late  ;  fmce,  by  facilitating  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  largeft  cities  in 
Italy,  it  is  calculated  to  vivify  the  intermediate 
country.  Before  the  relloration  of  the  Appian 
way,  there  was  no  going  from  one  to  the  other 
without  taking  a  circuitous  route  through  Fog- 
lia,  afcending  the  fides  of  the  Apennines,  and 
afterv/ards  defcending  to  Terracina,  by  Sermo- 
neta  and  Piperno. 

But,  as  to  that  part  of  the  maginfccnt  plan 
adopted  by  Pius  VI.  which  tended  dire611y  to  an 
ufeful  end,  it  mud  be  confefled  that  the  improve- 
ments were  very  defe61ive.  All  the  works  were 
undertaken  and  paid  for  by  the  Apoftolical 
Chamber,  and  the  fums  of  money  appropriated 
to  them  were  for  the  moll  part  abandoned  to 
the  depredations  of  its  agents.  Some  portions 
of  the  marlhes  were,  however,  fitted  for  cul- 
tivation, and  farmed  out  by  the  Apoftolical 
Chambof  to  inhabitants,  whom  repeated  inun- 
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dations  often  obliged  to  apply  for  relief. 
Pius  VI ,  little  fcrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  en- 
riching his  family,  was  almoft  the  only  one  who 
profited  by  the  clear  produce  of  his  cxpenfivc 
undertaking.  He  had  found  means  to  form  a 
handfome  appanage  for  one  of  his  nephews,  out 
of  the  country  recovered  from  the  water;  but 
this  was  only  an  additional  grievance  to  his 
impoveriflied  fubjecls.  The  French  republic 
avenged  them  by  confifcating  that  part  of  the 
land  in  queftion  which  belonged  to  the  duke 
di  Nemi. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  fums  employed 
in  thefe  vain  attempts  would  have  fufficed  to 
fertilife  and  reftore  to  a  flourifhing  condition  a 
great  deal  of  ground  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate, 
which  bears  witnefs  to  the  floth  of  its  old 
government.  Pius  VI.  facrificed  ufeful  under- 
takings to  vain  glory.  Magnificent  roads, 
bridges  and  palaces,  decorated  with  his  arms, 
and  bearing  his  name,  appeared  more  feduftive 
to  his  vanity  than  fields  covered  with  abundant 
crops.  He  has  alfo  left  much  to  be  done  for 
the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marfhes.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  occupation  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  by  the  republican  troops,  a  company  of 
Frenchmen  undertook  the  completion  of  this 
bufinefs,  but   were   obliged  to  reh'nquifli  it  for 
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want  of  the  necelTary  funds.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  one  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  the  new  Ro- 
man government. 

It  remains  to  be  faid,  that  this  great  enterprife 
was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  finances.  Their  diforder,  when  Pius 
VI.  obtained  the  tiara,  was  already  great.  It 
was  increafed  by  that  pontilf' s  avidity,  by  his 
tafte  for  oftentation,  and  by  his  prodigality  to- 
wards his  nephews.  Far  from  remedying  tlie 
abufes  of  an  adminiftration  radically  defeftive, 
he  augmented  them  by  his  wcaknefs  and  by  his 
example.  This  is  what  we  are  about  to  deve- 
lop in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fices  of  the  Roman  Admini/f ration -,  particularly  of 
that  «/"Pius  VI. 

W  E  fliall  not  undertake  to  defcribe  in  detail 
the  form  of  the  Roman  government  which  has 
been  recently  deilroyed.  It  will  fuffice  to  fay, 
that  no  one  was  ever  more  complicated,  nor  was 
ever  any  one  lefs  anfvverable  to  the  real  end  of 
all  government,  that  of  ruling  mankind  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  laws,  and  of  encouraging  them, 
by  rewards  held  out  to  induftry,  to  labour  for 
their  own  happinefs.  It  may,  therefore,  be  faid 
without  exaggeration,  that  no  country  was  ever 
w'orfe  adminiftcred  than  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate, 
efpecially  in  thefe  latter  times.  Pius  VI.  ap- 
peared at  firft  to  be  fenfible  of  its  defefts,  and 
to  have  conceived  the^  projeft  of  removing 
them.  He  appointed  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  were  particularly  enjoined  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  diforder  of  the  finances  ;  and  to 
give  the  taxes  a  form  lefs  burdenfome  to  the  ftate, 
and  lefs  intolerable  to  individuals.  He  only  felt 
an  inclination  to  do  good  by  ftarts  ;  and,  though 
pretty  much  inclined   to  defpotifm,  never  had 
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'that  flrong  volition  which  fometimes  renders 
defpots  fupportable,  by  impelling  them  to  the 
performance  of  works  of  utility.  At  the  firft 
afpeft  of  danger  he  difplayed  fomethinglilce  cou- 
rage ;  but  was  frightened  as  foon  as  he  had  lei- 
fure  to  contemplate  it.  Obflacles  at  firft  feemed 
only  to  ftrengthen  his  refolution  ;  but  he  foon 
implored  the  affiftance  of  Italian  craft  in  order 
to  evade  them,  or  elfe  undid  all  that  he  had 
done.  He  was  particularly  fearful  of  appear- 
ing to  be  governed  ;  and  yet  he  was  often  fo  ; 
but  it  was  rather  through  fear,  with  which  he 
was  eafily  infpired,  than  by  the  afcendancy  of 
affeclionate  fentiments,  or  bv  that  of  reafon. 

He  began  his  reign,  however,  by  feveral  mea- 
fures  which  feemed  to  indicate  firmnefs,  and  a 
fincere  defire  to  put  an  end  to  the  diforder  of 
the  finances.  He  even  gave,  in  that  depart- 
ment, a  proof  of  fevcrity,  which  had  well  nigh 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  v/ith  the  two  crowns, 
whofe  friendfhip  it  was  moft  his  intereft  to  cul- 
tivate. Scarcely  had  Clement  XIV.  clofed  his 
eyes,  when  "Nicholas  Bifchi,  his  relation  and 
friend,  whom  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
adminiftration  of  provifions,  was  fuddenly  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
900,000  thoufand  crowns,  which  he  had  received 
for  the  purpofe  of  buying  corn  during  a  great 
fcarcity.     Pius  VI.,  who  had  made  a  great  pa- 
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rade  of  integrity  during  the  time  he  wag  trea- 
furer,  wilned  to  fapport  his  reputation,  by  pro- 
fecuting  without  mercy  an  adminiftrator  fufpeft- 
ed  of  diihoneft  conduct.  He  even  manifefled 
upon  this  occafion  a  degree  of  animofity,  which 
made  the  French  and  wSpanifli  minifters  accufe 
him  of  perfecuting  Bifchi  lefs  as  a  peculator  than 
as  the  favourite  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  of  wifhing 
to  bring  an  odium  upon  the  government  of  that 
pontiff.  Notwiihftanding  the  influence  which 
the  two  minifters  already  poffelTed  in  a  variety 
of  refpe6ts,  Bifchi  was  obliged  to  ftand  a  trial  j 
the  refult  of  which  was  very  unfavourable,  fmce 
he  was  condemned  to  refund  242,000  crowns, 
though  he  produced  vouchers  for  the  expen- 
diture of  all  the  fums  intrufted  to  him,  and 
had  already  given  in  his  accounts  to  Clement 
XIV.,  by  whom  they  had  been  approved.  This 
fentence  was  rather  dictated  by  prejudice  than 
by  fevere  equity.  It  was  particularly  promoted 
by  Livizzani,  a  prelate,  a  furious  partifan  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  any  one  who 
was  hoftile  to  their  interefts.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  Pius  VI.  fnew  more  tenacity  than  upon  this 
occafion.  He  obùinalely  refufed  to  grant  Bifchi 
a  refpite  of  eight  days,  which  he  requeued,  in 
order  to  draw  up  a  juftiiication.  In  vain  did 
the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  and  the  duke  de  Gri- 
maldi,    then  Spaniih   amballliidor,  intercede  in 
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Bifchi's  behalf.  His  fentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  his  property  fold 
much  under  its  value,  to  make  good  the  fum  he 
was  bound  to  replace.  The  two  minifters  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  endeavoured  at  leaft  to  make 
the  prelate  Livizzani  expiate  the  indecent  par- 
tiality with  which  he  fought  to  injure  the  me- 
mory of  Clement  XIV.  But  Livizzani  was, 
neverthelefs,  promoted  very  fhortly  after  to  the 
legation  of  Urbino,  and  found  his  conduft  upon 
this  occafion  no  impediment  to  his  attainment  of 
a  cardinal's  hat.  All  that  the  king  of  Spain 
could  do  in  favour  of  Bifchi,  who  was  more  un- 
fortunate than  guilty,  was  to  refcue  him  from 
indigence,  by  granting  him  a  penfion  of  1500 
Roman  crowns. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  zeal  of  Pius  VI., 
for  the  profecution  of  peculators,  began  to  cool. 
From  the  very  firft  years  of  his  pontificate  abufes 
of  every  kind  had  made  an  alarming  progrefs, 
and  the  people,  deceived  in  almoft  all  their 
hopes,  began  to  murmur  aloud.  A  general  cla- 
mour arofe,  particularly  againft  the  Apoftolical 
Chamber. 

That  name  alone  awakens  the  idea  of  the 
moft  incapable  and  mod  difaftrous  adminilira- 
tion.  It  is  well  known  that  it  had  the  fupreme 
direction  of  the  finances  in  all  their  principal 
branches.     It  was  lefs  a  miniftry,  than  an  aggre- 
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gation  of  miniflers  ;  who,  under  different  titles^, 
were  charged  to  receive,  to  preferve,  to  difpenfe, 
and  to  defend  the  public  treafure  ;  and  who^ 
moft  frequently,  acquitted  themfelves  of  thefe 
various  functions  with  equal  rapacity  and  igno- 
rance. The  firft  poll  in  the  Apoftolical  Cham- 
ber was  held  by  the  cardinal  CamerHngOj  who 
might  be  compared  to  the  quajîors  of  ancient 
Rome.  His  office  was  the  jfirit  in  modern 
Rome,  and  was  Hill  more  clofely  conn.e6ted 
with  the  government  of  the  church  than  of  the 
flate.  Its  origin  was  as  remote  as  the  early 
times  of  Chriflianity  ;  and  in  rank  it  was  only 
below  the  papal  dignity.  As  foon  as  a  fove- 
reign  pontiff  died,  the  cardinal  Camerlingo  took 
poffeflion  of  the  honours  of  the  papacy,  and  be- 
came a  kind  of  regent  ;  his  authority,  and  the 
honours  paid  to  him,  lafting  as  long  as  the  con- 
clave. So  eminent  a  place  was  calculated  to 
give  great  influence  to  hira  who  occupied  it.  It 
was  conferred  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XIII. 
upon  cardinal  Rezzonico,  who  preferved  it 
during  the  two  following  pontificates  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Roman  revolution.  But  the  cardi- 
nal,, unlike  his  brother,  who  had  well  nigh  em- 
broiled the  church  and  a  great  part  of  Europe 
by  means  of  his  famous  monitory  againft  the 
tîuke  of  Parma,  was  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
«lirpofition  ;  and  though  he  was  the  nominal  chief 
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c»f  the  pnrty  of  the  zelanti,  and  fo  long  occupied 
the  firft  dignity  at  Rome,  never  poffefled  any 
great  (hare  of  influence. 

The  cardinal  Camerlingo  was  then,  properly 
fpeaking,  at  the  head  of  the  y\pofto]ical  Cham- 
ber j  and  none  of  the  edi6ls  of  that  fupreme 
council  had  any  force,  unlefs  fubfcribed  with  his 
name  ;  but  under  cardinal  Rezzonico  this  figna- 
ture  was  little  more  than  an  empty  formality. 

Immediately  under  the  camerlingo^  was  the 
ireafurer.  Brafchi,  during  fifteen  years,  had  filled 
this  place  j  the  moft  important  in  the  pope's  ad- 
miniftration.  The  treafurer  pofTefifed,  rather  in 
fa6l  than  by  right,  an  almoft  abfolute  authority 
over  every  thing  relating  to  the  imports.  He 
had  it  in  his  power  to  abufe  this  authority  with 
impunity  ;  which  fufliciently  implies  that  it  was 
frequently  abufed. 

When  the  treafurer  conduced  himfelf  like  an 
honeft  man,  as  it  appears  that  Brafchi  did,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  malverfations  were 
not  common  :  but  he  was  affifted  by  three  de- 
puties, between  whom  the  whole  ecclefiaftical 
jflate  was  divided.  It  was  among  them  particu- 
larly that  obllinacy  was  found  united  with  un- 
feeling ignorance.  They  had  a  very  fmall  fa- 
larys  but  they  were  fo  rapacious,  and  received 
fo  many  prefents,  that  they  foon  acquired  si 
fcandalous  opulence. 
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The  treafurer  had  immediately  under  him  the 
commiiïary  of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber.  He  it 
was  who  tranfafted  bufinefs  with  all  the  grantees 
and  farmers  of  the  ftate.  His  favour,  which 
was  feldom  beflowed  gratuitoufly,  was  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary  to  them.  If  they  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  difpleafe  him,  there  was  no 
chicane  which  they  might  not  expefb,  nor  any 
exactions  to  which  they  were  not  Jiable.  He 
was  charged  to  enforce  all  the  real  or  pretended 
claims  of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber. 

Thus,  hov^^ever  pure  might  be  the  intentions 
of  the  heads  of  office,  every  thing  was  fubjeft  to 
the  caprices  and  to  the  rapacity  of  underlings, 
Brafchi,  when  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cardi- 
nal, was  fuGceeded  in  his  poll  of  treafurer  by  the 
prelate  Palotta,  one  of  the  moft  upright  men 
in  Rome,  and  even  one  of  the  moft  enlightened. 
His  manner  was  rude  and  repulfive  ;  he  was  the 
dread  of  intriguers  and  knaves  ;  but  he  could 
not  reach  them  in  the  fhade  under  which  they 
contrived  to  conceal  themfelves.  He  attempted 
to  effect  feveral  ufeful  reforms  ;  but,  counter- 
acted by  his  inferiors  in  office,  and  ill  feconded 
by  the  pope  himfelf,  he  was  able  to  give  proofs 
of  little  more  than  of  his  zeal  and  underftand- 
ing:.  Pius  VI.  held  him  in  o^reat  efteem.  When 
he  raifed  him  to  the  cardinalate,  he  fufFeredhim 
to  keep  his  place  contrary  to  cuftom  ;  but,  in* 
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confiant  in  his  affeèlions,  and  inconfiftent  in  all 
his  meafiires,  he  was  unjuft  that  he  might  not 
appear  ungrateful.  He  was  indebted  for  the 
beginning  of  his  good  fortune  to  the  houfe  of 
RufFo.  A  cardinal  of  that  name,  being  ftruck. 
with  his  fine  perfon,  fliewed  him  particular  at- 
tention, and  took  him  into  his  houfe,  when  he 
firft  arrived  at  Rome  from  Cefena,  while  ftill  a 
very  young  man.  But  Benedift  XIV.  being  in 
want  of  a  fecretary,  cardinal  RufFo  recom- 
mended Brafchi,  who  wrote  a  very  fine  hand, 
and  whofe  fervices  were  accepted  by  the  pope. 
This  favour,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the 
commencement  of  his  fortunate  career,  had  made 
a  deep  imprelTion  upon  his  mind.  A  prelate, 
nephew  to  his  benefa61or,  was  at  Rome.  He  was 
an  enlightened  man,  brilliant  even  in  his  vices, 
immoral,  and  perfe6lly  well  calculated  for  in- 
trigue. He  fpared  nothing  to  attra6];  the  atten- 
tion of  a  pope,  who  was  the  creature  of  his 
houfe  ;  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  pontiff,  and 
eafily  obtained  a  place  in  a  heart  already  predif- 
pofed  in  his  favour  by  gratitude.  Pius  VI. 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  acquit  himfelf 
of  his  debt  at  the  expenfe  of  the  virtuous  cardi- 
nal Palotta,  and  conferred  on  the  prelate  RufTo 
the  place  of  treafurer  of  the  Apollolical  Cham- 
ber. He  could  not  make  a  choice  more  likely 
to  excite  the  public  indignation  againfl  him  j 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  gratify  his  own  rapa^ 
city.  Ruffo,  deftitute  of  all  fcruples  as  to  him- 
felf,  felt  none  while  favouring  the  prevailing 
paffions  of  the  pontiff;  VJs  vanity,  his  prodiga^ 
lity,  and  his  blind  attachment  to  his  family. 
Fearing,  in  his  turn  to  be  deficient  in  gratitude, 
he  encouraged  Pius  VI.  in  his  fedu6tive,  but  dif- 
aftrous  projects  ;  and,  without  forgetting  him- 
felf,  enriched  the  pope's  nephews  in  the  moft 
fcandalous  manner.  It  is  thus  that,  by  an  in^ 
terchan-^e  of  favours  conferred  and  received, 
weaknefi'es,  and  even  vices,  fometimes  affume 
the  fpecious  appearance  of  gratitude. 

This  prelate,  Ruffo,  contributed,  more  than 
all  the  other  minifters  employed  during  the  long 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  to  render  him  odious  to 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  to  impel  the  govern-^ 
rnent  to  its  ruin,  by  increafing  its  debt  to  a  de- 
gree hitherto  unknown.  When  Brafchi  was 
himfelf  treafurer,  and  prefented,  in  1766,  the 
accounts  of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,  its  debts 
amounted  to  fixty-one  millions  of  crowns.  In 
Ï789  they  had  increafed  to  eighty-feven.  The 
criminal  complaifance  of  Ruffo  had,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  ruinous  caprices  of  the  pope, 
iffued  an  enormous  quantity  of  cedole.  That  pa- 
per money  was  at  fix  or  feven  per  cent,  difr 
count  \  and  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  had  rifen 
to  an  intolerable  price  ;  for  the  police  of  grain 
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greateft  abufes,  and  might,  at  fome  moment  or 
other,  become  that  of  the  greateft  difafters.  The 
country,  though  indifferently  cultivated,  might 
have  fufficed  for  the  fubfiûence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  good  years,  notwithftanding  defeftive 
hufbandry,  there  was  fometimes  a  furplus  of 
wheat  to  export  ;  but  in  dry  feafons  every  kind 
of  crop  failed,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were 
famiflied.  The  government  was  in  this  refpeft 
entirely  deflitute  of  forefight  ;  it  lived  from  hand 
to  month  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  governed  were  often 
upon  the  point  of  ftarving.  The  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  the  cardinals  had  always  refources  in 
the  produce  of  their  farms  ;  but  when  the  crops 
were  bad,  the  reft  of  the  Roman  people  ran  a 
riik  of  experiencing  the  moft  dreadful  famine. 

Thefe  abufes,  and  thefe  dangers,  proceeded 
above  all  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pope's 
fubjefts  were  fupplied  with  provifions.  At  the 
head  of  the  department  of  fubfiilcnce  was  a  praz- 
fe£t  of  the  annona,  who  fuperintended  the  whole 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  except  the  three  legations 
(thofe  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  prefidency 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino).  It  was  he  who  M^as 
particularly  charged  with  the  victualling  of 
Rome.  All  exportation  of  corn  was  forbid  ; 
and  the  farmers  were  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel 
^pofitions;  the  government  buying  up  almoll 
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all  their  crops  at  its  own  price.  It  retained, 
however,  the  power  of  enriching  perfons  in  fa- 
vour, by  granting  them  particular  permiffions  to 
export.  Thus  every  thing  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite complaints,  and  render  mifery  infallible. 
This  branch  of  the  public  affairs  was  managed 
with  fo  little  addrefs,  that  it  did  not  even  enrich 
itfelf  while  impoverifhing  the  people  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  within  the  two  laft  years  incurred 
a  debt  of  two  millions  of  crowns.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  French,  when  they  occupied  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  found  agriculture  in  the  moft 
deplorable  fituation.  111-advifed  in  all  its  plans, 
even  in  thofe  which  feemed  to  have  the  public 
welfare  for  their  obje£l,  the  government  had  de- 
vifed  a  plan  highly  injurious  to  the  cultivator, 
with  a  view  of  reviving  the  fpirit  of  agriculture. 
The  general  floth,  which  proceeded  much  lefs 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  than  from 
the  vices  of  the  government,  fuffered  a  great  part 
o.^  this  country,  fo  much  favoured  by  nature,  to 
lay  totally  wafte.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adri- 
atic fca  the  fertility  of  the  foil  was  turned  at 
lead:  to  fome  account  ;  that  diftrift  producing 
corn,  pulfe,  oil,  wine,  wood,  hemp,  wool,  and 
fi'ik,  in  tolerable  abundance  ;  but  on  the  oppofite 
coafi:  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  was  in 
a  ftate  of  cultivation.  What  did  the  Roman 
government   contrive  under    the  pontificate  ot 
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Pius  VI.  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil?  It  autho- 
rifed  the  farmers  of  eftates  to  till  any  land  in 
their  neighbourhood,  whether  comprifed  in  their 
leafe  or  not  j  but  as  this  permilTion  might  prove 
too  weak  an  excitement  to  floth,  it  decreed, 
that,  where  farmers  neglected  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  it,  the  praefeft  of  the  annona  might  fend 
a  plough  into  the  wafte  lands,  and  have  them 
fown  on  account  of  the  ApoftoHcal  Chamber, 
After  this  they  were  to  remain  at  his  mercy  as 
long  as  he  might  think  proper.  The  farmer  was 
thus  difpoflefled  of  his  rights,  and  the  proprietor 
was  forced  to  accept,  as  the  rent  of  his  land, 
thus  cultivated  without  his  confent,  whatever  it 
produced  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage.  Never  did  go- 
vernment feem  to  carry  its  paternal  folicitude  to 
a  greater  length.  To  ftand  thus  in  the  place  of 
its  children  !  To  take  upon  itfelf  the  trouble  at 
which  their  indolence  recoiled  !  What  a  fublime 
conception  of  philanthropy  !  But  it  is  well 
known  how  thofe  concerns  are  managed,  which 
are  undertaken  by  even  the  mod  active  and  moft 
enlightened  governments.  The  reafon  why  the 
fine  plan  devifed  by  that  of  Rome  did  not  prove 
more  difaftrous  was  its  being  put  very  imper- 
fectly into  execution.  The  decay  of  agriculture 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  proceeded  from  a  radi- 
cal vice  ;  from  that  eftablilhmcnt  of  the  annona^ 
an  endlefs  fource  of  oppreilion,  and  the  caufe  of 
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the  mofl:  fcandalous  monopoly.  Before  the  reign 
of  the  great  duke  Leopold,  Tufcany  was  curfed 
with  a  fimilar  inftitution.  It  was  deftroyed; 
and  fince  that  period  the  Tufcan  agriculture  has 
been  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate.  But  Rome 
feemed  to  be  the  favourite  country  of  prejudices 
of  every  kind,  which  appeared  to  be  fanftioned 
by  long  cuftom»  as  well  as  by  religion  itfelf.  So 
many  people  were  interefted  in  their  preferva- 
tion,  that  their  deftru6^ion  could  never  come 
from  the  interior.  Diffblution  was  inevitable  5 
a  violent  overthrow  almoft  impoffible.  Befides, 
profane  and  facred  abufes  were  fo  interv^oven 
in  a  government,  where  the  throne  was  upon 
the  altar,  that  it  appeared  impolTible  to  touch 
the  former  without  attacking  the  latter.  Of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  they  are  always 
intimately  connected.  Of  this  France  affords 
us  a  proof.  Who  did  not  defire,  in  1789,  the 
abolition  of  corvées^  the  fuppreffion  of  gabels,  the 
equal  diflribution  of  the  taxes,  ^^.^  But  no 
fooner  was  the  accomplifibment  of  this  unani- 
mous wi(h  in  agitation,  than  the  impulfion  given 
by  enthufiafm  reached  all  other  abufes,  in  fpite 
of  thofe  who  were  interelled  in  their  prefervation. 
■  But  let  us  return  to  the  other  vicious  inftitu^ 
tions  which  exifted  at  the  acceffion  of  Pius  VI., 
and  which  only  grew  worfe  during  his  pontic 
ficate, 
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^t  was  not  enough  for  the  fubjeSts  of  the  pope 
to  he  at  the  mercy  of  his  government  in  regard 
to  their  fupply  of  corn  ;  but  they  were  alfo  con^ 
demned  to  fuffer  the  fame  hardfliip  with  refpect 
to  meat  and  oil.  The  government,  as  if  it  had 
confpired  againft  the  land-holders,  taxed  the 
beafts  that  were  brought  to  market  at  a  low 
price,  and  did  not  eafily  grant  permiflion  to  ex- 
port them.  How  then  could  any  one  have  an 
intereft  in  breeding  cattle  ?  Government  alfo  en- 
joyed the  monopoly  of  oil.  All  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftatc  was  brought  to 
Rome  ;  and  there  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  de- 
partment of  La  Grafcia,  which  afterwards  fold 
ït  to  the  retail  dealers.  The  refult  of  the  means 
taken  to  furnifli  the  Roman  people  with  provi- 
fions,  in  abundance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  was,  that 
meat,  bread,  and  oil,  were  fcarce,  and  confe- 
quently  dear;  that  the  fupply  of  the  latter, 
which  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  might  have  pro- 
duced in  fufficient  quantity  to  do  without  the 
afliftance  of  foreigners,  often  failed  ;  that  there 
was  an  annual  neceffity  for  importing  a  large 
quantity  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  that 
the  eftablidiments  charged  with  thefe  monopo- 
lies ruined  the  people  while  they  were  ruining 
themfelves.  Hence  it  was  that  the  populace,  in 
thefe  latter  times,  often  broke  out  into  mur- 
murs i  and  that  the  pope,  while  paffing  through 
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the  ftrcets  of  Rome,  and  dillributing  benedic- 
tions, the  only  thing  which  he  lavilhed  upon  his 
faithful JubjeEis.^  was  more  than  once  greeted  with 
thefe  alarming  words  :  Holy  father  ^  it  is  not  bene- 
diâiions  that  we  want  ;  it  is  meat  and  oil.  But  the  Ro- 
man people  were  fenfible  of  their  own  weaknefs, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  their  government  ;  and  feemed 
to  wait,  like  the  man  in  the  gofpel  afflifted  with 
the  palfy,  for  fome  kind  hand  to  throw  them  into 
the  pool. 

Manufactures,  commerce,  every  thing  at  Rome 
partook  of  this  weaknefs  ;  the  certain  harbinger 
of  an  approaching  diffolution. 

In  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  there  were  feveral 
manufactories  of  common  linen,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  lower  claffes  of  people. 

There  was  alfo  at  Rome  a  manufa61ory  of 
tapeftry,  wrought  with  confiderable  art  into  ex- 
cellent imitations  of  the  fineft  pi6luresj  but  it 
was  only  one  of  thofe  eftablifhments  of  parade 
which  tend  rather  to  impoverifli  than  to  benefit 
the  fubjeft.  We  fliall  pafs  over  in  filence  a  few 
manûfaÊlories  of  hlk,  a  little  above  mediocrity. 
Pius  VI.,  while  treafurer,  had  perftiaded  Cle- 
ment XIV.  to  eftablilh,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Apoftolical  Chamber,  manufactories  of  cotton  \ 
which  have  had  the  fate  of  all  thofe  that  govern- 
ments manage  on  their  own  account.  Hats, 
even  thofe  of  the  fmcft  quality,  and  fome  filkeii 
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iluîîs,  were  alfo  manufa6tured,  and  not  altoge- 
ther without  fuccefs;  but  the  only  branch  ofin- 
duftry  which  really  flourilhed,  in  fpite  of  the 
vices  of  adminiftration,  was  the  tanning  of 
leather. 

As  to  commerce,  every  thing  feemcd  to  con- 
fpire  againft  its  profpcrity.     In  no  country  was 
it  burdened  with   more   prohibitions  ;  and  that 
difaftrous  fyftem  was  ftill  further  extended  by 
Pius  VI.     To  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  cotton 
manufa£tory,  which  he  confidered  as  his  own 
work,  he  impofed,  in  1777,  a  duty  of  24  per 
cent,  upon  all  foreign  cottons.     Hence  refuited, 
as  always  happens  in  fimilar  cafes,  an  encou- 
ragement, not  for  the  manufaftory  which  it  is 
intended  to  fecure  againit  rivalry,  but  for  con- 
traband trade.     Befides,  nothing  could  be  ex- 
ported without  the  permiffion  of  the  prelates, 
who  prefided  over  the  different  eilablifhments  j 
and  thefe  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  were 
not  granted  without  difficulty,  and  experienced 
in  their  execution    a  number  of  impediments 
and  delays.     The  production  which  alone,  per- 
haps, ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  country, 
was  very  eafily  exported  :  this  was  the  wool, 
which  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  might  have 
employed  a  great  number  of  hands.     But  in- 
Head  of  doing  fo,  it  was  fent  in  great  quantities  to 
France  and  Switzerland  ;  came  back  afterwards 
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liianufaclured;  and  tlie  poor  Romans,  who  might 
have  clothed  themfelves  with  their  own  hands, 
and  with  their  own  wool,  were  condemned  to 
pay  the  wages  of  foreign  induflry.  Some  mana- 
fa£lories  of  fine  cloth  were^  however,  fet  up  ; 
among  others,  that  which  is  known  at  Rome  by 
the  name  of  St.  Michael.  But  their  adminifiTa-» 
tion  was  fo  expenfive,  that  although  they  pro- 
duced cloth  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  France 
and  England,  the  latter  were  preferred,  becaufe 
they  could  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Thefe 
were  far  from  being  the  only  commodities  for 
which  the  Roman  people  were  tributary  to  fo- 
reigners. The  imports  into  the  ecclefiaflical 
Gate  were  enormoufly  great.  Some  idea  of  this 
may  be  formed  by  a  fingle  article.  A  few  years 
fince  it  was  calculated,  that  the  chocolate  it  re- 
ceived annually  from  abroad  amounted  to  near 
two  millions  of  Roman  crowns. 

The  Apoftolical  Chamber,  by  its  bad  manage- 
ment, was  refponfible  for  all  thefe  caufes  of  im- 
poverilhment.  The  finances,  of  which  it  admi* 
niilered  the  principal  branches,  vifibly  decayed 
in  their  hands.  It  was  always  very  difficult  to 
afcertain  with  precifion  the  revenue  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate.  The  molt  authentic  calculations 
made  it  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
Roman  crowns  (about  600,000 1.  fterling),  in- 
cluding the  produce  of  the  cuftom-houfcj  and 
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of  the  receipts  of  the  datarto,  and  df  the  chsn-* 
eery.  The  territorial  revenue  which  it  collefted 
might  alone  have  been  made  to  produce  eight 
hundred  thoufand  Roman  crowns;  but  as  it 
was  farmed  out  by  favour  and  intrigue,  it 
fcarcely  yielded  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 
CarelefTnefe  and  incapacity  did  more  mifchief  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  (late  than  the  moil:  cruel  extor- 
tions, and  the  moft  fcandalous  depredations,  do 
in  others.  There  was  no  great  grievance  to  com- 
plain of;  and  yet  diforder  prevailed  every  where. 
The  caufes  of  diffolution,  that  were  filently  a£î- 
ing  upon  this  country,  refembled  thofe  chronic 
liiforders  which,  though  unattended  by  violent 
pains,  lead  to  an  inevitable  and  approaching 
death. 

The  government  not  only  wanted  fufficient 
energy  and  information  for  the  adminiftration  of 
the  finances,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  ^in^ 
duflry,  but  alfo  for  the  repreiïion  of  crimes,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  confpired  to  render 
them  common  ;  the  influence  of  a  burning  cli- 
mate ;  idlenefs  ;  a  want  of  education  -,  and  the 
hope  of  impunity  founded  upon  the  privileges 
attached  to  a  number  of  places  and  perfons.  It 
was  particularly  at  Rome  that  all  thcfe  caufes  of 
diforder  had  a  powerful  influence.  During  the 
eleven  years  that  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XIII.  lafted,  ten  thoufand  murders  were  com" 
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mitted  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  near  four 
thoufand  in  the  capital  alone. 

Almoft  all  modern  Romans  had  at  hand  the 
means  of  fpeedily  fatisfying  their  anger  or  their 
vengeance.  There  were  few  who  did  not  carry 
pocket  piftols;  and  they  were  ftill  better  pro- 
vided with  their  favourite  weapon,  the  ftiletto. 
In  vain  did  prohibitions  profcribe  the  life  of 
thofe  murderous  inftruments.  Refpetled  only 
by  thofe  in  regard  to  whom  they  were  unnecef- 
fary,  they  were  infringed  by  thofe  whofe  malig- 
nity rendered  them  formidable,  and  by  the  mul- 
titude of  idle  perfons  attached  to  the  fervice  of 
the  prelates,  cardinals,  and  grandees.  One  of 
the  prerogatives  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages 
was  to  be  furrounded  with  aflaffins  ;  the  govern- 
ment, which  pafled  for  a  mild  one,  becaufe  it 
was  weak,  having  little  regard  for  the  life  of 
the  citizens,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  great 
refpeft  for  privileges.  Thefe  fatal  immunities 
extended  every-where.  To  enjoy  them  it  was 
fufficient  to  be  under  the  proteftion  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  particularly  of  a  foreign  prieft.  Of 
this  aftriking  inftance  occurred  in  1784. 

Don  Miguel  Efpinofa,  a  Spanilh  prieft,  com- 
mitted a  forgery  upon  the  Roman  bank.  It  was 
a  capital  offence,  and  the  fa£l  was  afccrtained  j 
but  he  had  a  double  claim  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  government.    The  governor  of  Rome  fent 
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Ill's  agents  to  his  apartments  ;  and  the  prieft 
with  great  compofare,  flievved  them  the  notes 
that  he  had  forged.  Compliments  being  paid 
him  upon  the  excellence  of  the  imitation,  he 
named  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  fent  him 
from  Naples  the  paper  on  which  they  were  fa- 
bricated j  and  gave  fome  of  them  to  the  agents 
of  the  governor,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
compared  with  the  genuine  bills.  The  referh- 
blance  was  found  to  be  perfe6t.  As  the  place 
of  governor  of  Rome  led  to  the  dignity  ot  car- 
dinal, he  who  occupied  it  did  not  wifli  to  mar 
his  fortune  by  an  a£t  of  fevere  juftice.  He  had 
an  interview  with  Pallavicini,  the  fecretary  of 
flate,  who  enjoined  him  fecrecy,  and  afterwards 
waited  upon  the  Spanilh  ambaffador.  They  fent 
for  Don  Miguel,  who  confeffed  that  he  had  been 
feveral  vears  at  Rome  foliciting  a  benefice  ;  that 
as  yet  he  had  been  ab'e  to  obtain  nothing  from 
the  pope  but  hopes  ;  that  having  fpent  the  little 
money  he  brought  with  him,  he  had  no  other 
means  of  exiflence  left  but  that  of  forging  the 
cedo/e;  and  that  the  amount  of  thofe  which  he 
had  already  put  into  circulation  was  not  lefs 
than  five  thoufand  crowns.  The  miniftcr  and 
the  cardinal  looked  at  each  other,  aftoniflied  at 
the  franknefs  of  the  culprit;  but  the  queftion 
was  to  avoid  a  publicity  difgraceful  to  Don  Ivii- 
guel's  nation,  and  to  fave  the  church  from  fo 
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fcandalous  a  reproach.  At  the  fame  time,  a-- 
it  was  not  right  to  let  a  poor  wretch  flarve  who 
was  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  only  refource,. 
the  cardinal  agreed  that  he  fliould  be  allowed  a 
pcnfion  of  twenty  crowns  a  month,  till  fuch  time 
as  a  good  benefice  fliould  be  given  him.  Don 
Miguel,  on  his  part,  had  the  goodnefs  to  pro- 
mife  not  to  forge  any  more  cedole,  provided  the 
cardinal  kept  his  word.  And  this  was  what 
was  called  a  mild  government. 

Some  years  after  a  fact  occurred,  which  ffiews 
how  juftice  was  adminiftered  at  Rome,  and 
what  were  the  means  devifed  by  Pius  VI.  to 
fupply  the  want  of  a  vigilant  police.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Gorani,  who  alTerts  that  he  had  it  from 
the  Spanifli  ambafiador. 

Rovaglio,  the  pope's  watchmaker,  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  moft  frequented  llreets  of  Rome, 
had  run  fome  riik  of  being  robbed  during  the 
night.  He  went  to  complain  to  the  prelate,  fince 
cardinal,  Bufca,  then  governor  of  Rome,  who 
promifed  that  a  watch  fliould  be  fet  over  his 
houfe.  The  robbers,  as  well  as  the  watch- 
maker, knew  the  worth  of  fuch  a  promife,  and 
determined  to  take  their  revenge.  But  Rovag- 
lio, who  was  prepared  for  them,  fupplied  the 
defecl:  of  tiie  police;  and  a  fécond  time  they 
milTed  their  aim.  The  pope  feeing  Rovaglio 
{liortly  aficr,  aiked  him  for  an  account  of  his  ad- 
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venture,  and  furnifhed  him  wltlj  an  expedient, 
charafteriftic  at  once  of  the  pontiiT,  and  of  tlie 
government  of  Rome.  You  muji  be  hard  put  to  it 
indeed,  fa  id  he,  to  rid  your/elf  of  thefe  robbers.  In 
the  name  of  God,  zvhy  do  you  not  provide  yoiirfclf 
with  mujkets  and  pifiols.  Fire  upon  the  rogues  ;  and  y 
in  cafe  of  your  killing  them,  I  give  you  abfolution  be^ 
fore-hand.  Could  a  government  v.hich  thus 
avowed  its  impotence  expe6t  a  long  duration  ? 
Accordingly  feveral  years  before  its  overthrow, 
the  Romans  themfelves  faid,  by  way  of  account- 
ing for  its  prefervation,  that  it  was  a  perpetual 
-miracle  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Jews  were,   perhaps,   the  only  perfons 
who  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  feverity,  not 
to  fay  of  the  cruelty,  of  the  Roman  government. 
Fanaticifm,  by  turns  ferocious  and  abfurd,  had 
diclated  the  laws  beneath  which  they  groaned, 
and  which  had  acquired  an   increafe  of  rigour 
under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.     As  long  ago 
as  the  year  1775,  the  pontiff,  perfuadcd  that  the 
jaws  of  humanity  were  not  made  for  infidels,  had 
iffued  againft:  them   the  mod  barbarous    edicl. 
Confined   within   their  infeclious   quarter,    the 
Ghetto,  they  could  only  ihew  themfelves  in  tlie 
reft  of  the  city  by  day,   and  were  bound  to  re- 
turn  to   their  prifon   at   fun-fet,   under  pain   of 
death.     If  they  wiflied  to  go  into  Ihe  country  for 
a  few  days,  to  breathe  a  purer  air^  they  were 
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obliged  to  folicit  a  particular  permiffion.  They 
were  forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  the  gallies,  to 
approach  the  convent  of  the  Annonciada,  or  to 
.te  fecn  in  any  church,  convent,  or  hofpital,  ot 
Rome.  All  intcrcourfe  with  Chriilians  was  for- 
bidden them  ;  and  they  incurred  corporal  pu- 
nifliment  if  they  dared  to  keep  a  fervant  of  that 
religion.  A  Chriftian  could  not  admit  them 
into  his  coach,  nor  even  lend  them  one.  It  was 
only  upon  a  journey  that  they  were  allowed  the 
ufe  of  a  carriage.  As  a  mark  of  reprobation, 
neither  men  nor  women  could  go  out  without 
wearing  fome  badge  of  a  yellov\^  colour.  Their 
interment  was  attended  with  no  funeral  pomp  ; 
nor  did  any  infcription  defignate  their  tomb, 
and  recall  them  to  the  recolle6lion  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  had  once  been  dear. 

Thefe  laws  were  not  rigoroufly  obferved.  Se- 
veral were  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  carried 
with  them,  in  their  very  feverity,  a  fure  pledge 
ot  their  non-execution,  But  the  ftigma  they 
afHxed,  to  thofe  againft  whom  they  were  le- 
velled, was  indelible.  They  might  be  enforced 
at  any  time  without  a  moment's  wannng:  at- 
tempts were  fometimes  made  to  do  fo;  and  the 
Jews  dragged  on  a  miferable  exiftence  under 
the  continual  influence  of  terror.  It  was  by 
dint  of  gold  that  fome  of  them  purchafed  mo- 
mentary favours  J  fuch,  for  indance,  as  their  en- 
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largement  from  the  infe6i:ious  prifon  in  which 
the  reft  of  the  fcit  was  confined.  Avarice, 
which  at  Rome  neglected  no  means  or  gratifica- 
tion, fold  to  thefe  unfortunate  vitlims  a  few  a61s 
of  toleration  ;  and  it  was  in  the  refidence  of  him, 
who  called  himfcif  the  vicar  of  a  merciful  God, 
a  God  of  charity,  that  thefe  attacks  were  made 
upon  human  nature.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  a 
liill  more  barbarous  age,  if  it  be  polTible,  in  the 
fiftisenth  century,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  affi- 
milating  the  Jews  to  the  brute  creation,  by 
making  them  run,  during  the  carnival,  for  the 
diverfion  of  the  public,  and  in  prefence  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff  bimfelf.  There  were  at  Rome 
Jew  races,  as  there  were  horfe-races  elfewhere. 
At  length  they  were  exempted  from  this  fervile 
abafement;  but,  that  they  might  not  lofe  the 
remembrance  of  fuch  an  acl:  of  kindnefs,  or  ra- 
ther to  prolong  their  humiliation,  they  were 
obliged  to  fend,  to  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Rome, 
an  annual  deputation,  which,  in  the  moft  hum- 
ble pofture,  paid  a  hundred  crowns  as  a  mark 
of  their  gratitude.  The  capitol  v^^as  the  fcene  of 
this  unworthy  imitation  of  the  homages,  which 
the  tributary  kings  of  Afia  formerly  came  to 
pay  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

Plagued  in  every  outward  a6l  of  life,  the  Jews 
of  Rome  were  alfo  tormented  in  their  con- 
fcience.     By  virtue  of  an  injun£lion,  equally  ridif 
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culous  and  barbarous,  they  v/ere  obliged  every 
fabbath  to  hear  a  fermon,  in  which  a  Dominican, 
with  a  thundering  voice,  endeavoured  tp  convert 
them  by  maledictions  ;  and  flievved  them  hell 
gaping  to  fwallow  them  up,  if  they  did  not 
haften  to  take  refuge  in  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
In  vain  did  the  poor  wretches  ûrive  to  elude 
thefe  periodical  exhortations,  equally  tirefome 
and  ufelefs.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  Hop- 
ping up  their  ears.  '1  heir  ears  were  fubjefted 
to  the  examination  of  their  tormentors.  They 
Hept,  or  feigned  to  fieep.  They  were  lliook  till 
they  awoke;  and  no  refource  rernained  but 
coughing,  fpkting,  and  yawning.  At  length 
they  came  out  of  church  fomewhat  worfe  Chrif-  j 
tians  than  they  went  in  ;  fome  laughing  at  the 
imbecility  of  their  -tyrants,  and  others  curfmg  a 
religion  which  employed  fuch  means,  in  order 
to  make  profelytes.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
Pius  VI.,  who,  by  a  few  good  actions  performed 
during  his  long  career,  had  incurred  fome  little 
fufpicion  of  humanity  ;  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  he  laid  a  greater  load  of  intolerance  upon 
thefe  unfortunate  victims  than  any  one  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  They  had  more  than  one  tribute 
to  pay  to  his  rapacity;. of  which  the  effe6ls  were 
fo  fatal  to  himfelf,  and  the  produce- fo  ill  em- 
pToyed.  He.  feemed  to  have  an  exclufive  tafte 
for  brilliant  enterprifes.     Thofe  which  were  only 
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ïifeful  had  no  charms  for  his  vanity.     Inftead  of 
burying  millions  in  the  Pontine  marfhes  ;  inftead 
of  impoverifhing  his  treafury  to  enrich  the  fa- 
crifty  of  St.  Peter's,  to  embeliiOi  his  abbey  of 
Subiaco,   and   to  eflabliflî  at  Cefena,  his  native 
place,  a  fumptuous  library,  which  he  could  very 
well  have  difpenfed  with  ;  why  did  he  not   em- 
ploy the  furplus  of  his  revenue  in   carrying  on 
the  repairs,  begun  by   his  predeceflors,  in  the 
port  of  Ancona  ?  in  confining  to  their  beds  the 
rivers  of  La  Romagna  and  of  the  Ferfarefe  ;  in 
draining  the   marflies  of  thofc   two  provinces  ; 
and  in  thus  reftoring  to  falubrity  and  fertility  a 
country  formerly  fo  wholcfome,  "and  in  fo  high  a 
frate  of  cultivation  ?  The  only  means  which  he 
employed  to  improve  it  confifted  in  the  making 
and  repairing  of  roads;  and^ven  this  was  done 
by  oppreflive  means,  which  ferved'only  to  add 
to  the   mifery   of  the  people.     Contractors  at- 
tended at  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,   and   pro- 
pofed  to  him  the  making  of  a  new  road.     Their 
plan  met  with  his  approbation.     They  advanced 
the   money  for   its   execution;    but,   in    order 
to    reim^Durfe    them    afterwards,    the    pariflie? 
interefted  in   the   work  were   arbitrarily  taxed 
by  the   Apoftolical   Chamber.     The  pope   had 
thus,  it  muft    be  confeiTed,   made  feveral  new 
roads,  and  had  repaired  the  old  ones  ;  and,  at 
the  moment  when  he  finifhed  his  pontificate,  it 
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was  the  part  of  bis  adminiftration  the  leaft  neg- 
lecied.  But  to  how  much  difcontent  did  he  give 
rife,  even  when  bufied  in  undertakings  which,  if 
better  contrived,  might  have  been  ufeful  to  the 
people  ?  He  appeared  infenfible  to  their  mur- 
murs. Captivated  with  every  thing  that  was 
likely  to  fpread  his  fame  to  diftant  regions,  he 
interefted  himfelf  little  in  the  public  welfare. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  forgot  that  he  ousht 
alfo  to  be  the  father  of  his  fubjeÊls.  He  took 
no  concern  but  for  himfelf  and  his  family  ;  and 
even  his  affe^ion  for  his  nephews  was  only  a 
niodification  of  felf-love.  The  errors  into  which 
he  was  led  by  that  fentiment,  the  offspring  of  his 
vanity,  will  be  the  fubject  of  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Nepotifm  o/"  Pius   VI. 

J.  HE  blind  affection  of  the   Roman  pontiffs 
for  their  family,   and  particularly  for  their  ne- 
phews,  in   whom,  in    default   of  children  they 
could  acknowledge,  they  fcemed  to  fee   their 
exigence  renewed,  often  occafioned,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  jiiodern   Rome,  a  diforder  almofl 
unknown  in  other  governments.     The  nephews 
of  the  popes  generally  filled  the  place  of  the  fa- 
vourites and  millreffcs  of  other  fovereigns.     The 
abufes'  thence  refulting,  though  fomewhat  lefs 
fcandalous,  w^ere  not  the  lefs  deplorable.    Other 
defpots   may  change  their  favourites  and  their 
miflreffes  i  may  ftrip  them,  after  having  enriched 
them  ;  and  may  withdraw  the   confidence  and 
credit  of  which  they  fliew  themfelves  unworthy. 
The  mifchief  which  is  done  by,  and  for  them, 
may  not  be  altogether  irreparable.     This  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  pope's  nephews.     The  vanity 
of  the  uncle  protefls  them  from  all  danger  of  in- 
conflancy.     Plis  weaknefs  infures  them  the  eafy 
acquirement  of  an  afcendancy,  and  the  certainty 
of  retaining  it.     The  families  of  an  hereditary 
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fovcreign  poflefs  a  permanent  eflate,  independ- 
ent of  the  life  of  a  fingle  man.  The  fortune  of 
the  relations  of  an  eleftive  fovereign  depend 
upon  the  duration  of  his  reign  ;  confequently  as 
the  popes  are  chofen  at  an  advanced  age,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  fee  their  nephews  Hke  the  fa- 
vourites of  old  Galba, 

. — S'emprefler  ardemment, 


A  qui  dévoreroit  le  règne  d'lin  moment*. 

The  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  united  all  thefe 
inconveniences;  and; the  length  of  it  carried 
them  to  an  unexampled  pitch.  That  of  Cle- 
ment XIII.  had  lafted  but  a  fhort  time;  long 
enough,  however,  to- develop  the  abufes  of  ne- 
potifm.  He  inverted  two  of  his  nephews  with 
the  Rom?in  purple;  and  it  is  well. known  what 
fatal  confequences  had  well  nigh  refulted  to  him 
from  the  afcendancy  which  he  fuffered  one  of 
them  to  obtain. 

Under  his  fuccefibr,  Ganganelli,  the  very 
name  of  ncpotifm  was  almoft  forgotten.  Equally 
dcftitutc  of  ilie  advantages  of  birth  pnd  fortune, 
he  retained  the  modedy  of  his  firft  condition. 
He  declared,  on  aflamjng  the  tiara,  that  he 
would  live  like  an  apoftle  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word.     He  did  little  oi:  nothing  for  his  family 

*  Eajrcr  to  devour  the  reiccn  of  a  moment. 
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Two  of  his  nephews,  who  were  fent  for  to  the 
college  of  Rome  without  his  knowledge,  were 
prefented  to  him.  Ifyoujiudy,  faid  he,  /  will 
take  care  of  you.  If  you  are  idle  y  I  will  fend  you 
hack  to  your  relations .  During  the  five  years  that 
their  uncle's,  pontificate  lafted,  the  favours  they 
obtained  from  him  were  very  trifling.  They 
wept  at  his  death  .;  and  though  Clement  XIV. 
poiTefled  all  the  virtues  which  conciliate  affec- 
tion and  efteem,  theirs  were  almofl:  the  only 
tears  that  were  flied.  Nothinj^  was  done  to 
confole  them. 

Upon  the  acccffion  of  Pius  VI.  it  was  not 
fufpe61ed  that  he  would  revive  an  abufe  which 
had  grown  obfolete  during  the  reign  oi  his 
predecefîor.  The  cardinal  de  Eernis  wrote  thus 
to  Verfailles:  He  is  the^  laji  of  his  name:  there 
is  therefore  no  nepotifm  to  be  feared. 

II  s'en  préfentera,  gardez-vous  d'en  douter  *. 

Pius  VI.,  who  had,  in  fad,  no  male  relation 
of  his  own  name,  began  by  announcing  the  mod 
exemplary  difintereftednefs  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
ferment of  his  family.  Having  a  promotion  of 
cardinals  to  make  about  two  months  after  his 
cleftion,  he  was  much  preflfed  to  give  a  hat  to 
his  uncle,  prelate  Bandi,  an  obfcure,  but  worthy 

*  Relations,  be  afTared,  will  prefent  themfelves. 
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old  man,  who  was  billiop  of  Imola  i  but  he  rc- 
fufed  with  a  firmnefs  which  Teemed  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent augury,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  that 
was  remarked  in  him  during  the  firft  months  of 
his  reign.  The  following  are  the  words  in 
whicli  he  was  defcribcd  by  an  impartial  obferver, 
who  had  been  in  long  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  who  was  beginning  to  underftand  his 
chara61er. 

*•'  Pius  VI.  has  defects,  and  ftill  greater  pre- 
*'  judices.  Political  matters  make  little  in-ipref- 
*'  fion  upon  him,  bccaufe  he  has,  during  his 
"  whole  life,  followed  the  profeflion  of  advocate 
*'  or  judge.  He  is  halty  and  impetuous  in  the 
*'  fîrlt  moment;  but  foon  o-rows  calm  of  him- 
"  felf,  or  in  confequence  of  the  reafons  which 
*'  are  alleged  to  him.  It  is  ufelefs  to  endeavour 
"  to  make  him  accede  to  a  projeft  which  he  is 
"  determined  to  rejeQ;  but  he  willingly  adopts 
"  a  fublilitute.  The  great  art  with  him  is  to 
"  flatter,  or  fpare  hh  'vanity.  He  is  fond  of 
"  fanie,  and  his  heart  is  naturally  humane  and 
"  generous.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  Roman  educa- 
"  tion  has  a  little  injured  the  work  of  nature; 
"  but,  with  all  that,  wo  popeable  cardinal  is  his 
"  fuperior." 

Such,  with  fome  few  reftritlions,  was  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him  by  feveral  judicious  per- 
fons,  a  fiiort  time  before  the  revolution  at  Rome. 
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Some  principal  traits  of  his  chara61er  had  then, 
liowever,  cfcapcd  the  difcerning  eye  of  his 
judges.  We  have  already  feen  the  errors  into 
which  he  was  led  by  his  ungovernable  love  of 
fplendid  undertakings,  and  by  the  prodigality 
which  refalted  from  it.  We  (liall  prefently  fee 
thofe  which  originated  in  his  affection  for  his 
nephews. 

Formerly  the  popc*s  nephews- had  it  in  their 
power  to   enrich    themfelves  by  means  of  the 
pious  tribute  which  flowed  from  every  part  of 
Europe  into  their  uncle's   treafury.     But  fince 
that  fource  has  diminiflied,  it  has  been  only  by 
oppreffing   their   fubjedts  that  the    popes   have 
been  able  to  indulge  the  weaknefs  of  nepotifm  ; 
for  the  legitimate  favings  of  a  Roman  pontiff 
are    but-  of  little   account.     Thofe   of   Ganga- 
nelli,  notwithftanding  the  liberality  of  fome  fo- 
reign  princes   and  his  great  economy,  did  not 
exceed  feventy  thoufand  crowns.    We  are  about 
to  fee  how  Pius  VI.,  who  was  far  lefs  fcrupu- 
lous  than  his  predeceflbr,  fupplied  the  deficiency 
of  thofe  means  which  were  hitherto  confidered 
as  legitimate. 

His  filler  had  two  fons,  who  bore  their  fa- 
ther's name,  Oncfti.  Before  he  fent  for  them  to 
R.ome,  he  was  already  bufied  about  their  for- 
tune. As  long  ago  as  tlie  year  177^  he  bought 
of  the  duke  di  Lanti  all  the  eflates  he  poffeffed 
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m  the  environs  of  Imola  for  the  fum  of  fixiy 
thoufand  crowns,  and  prefented  them  to  his 
young  relatives.  Neither  of  them  were  known  ; 
when  Romuald,  the  youngeft,  came  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  i/jS,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  eccléfiaftical  academy.  His  firft  appearance 
was  vety  prepoiïelTmg.  To  a  countenance  at 
once  fweet  and  exprelîive,  he  joined  a  great  deal 
of  candour  and  much  amenity  of  manners. 
Pius  Vi.  received  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
father,  and  lodged  him  in  the  apartrhents  which 
he  occupied  before  he  was  pope.  Young  Ro- 
muald, who  pafied  two  hours  every  day  with  his 
uncle,  went  out  but  little,  and  endeavoured  to 
improve  himfelf.  Every  body  was  pleafed  with 
him  ;  and  it  was  already  forefeen  that  his  pre- 
ferment would  not  be  neo;lected.  The  firft  fa- 
vour  that  Pius  VI.  granted  him  was  to  difpatch 
him  to  France,  as  bearer  of  the  cardinaPs  hat  to 
Meffieurs  de  Rohan  and  de  la  Rochefoucault. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  he  lliould  be  well  re- 
ceived in  that  country,  where  there  was  then  no 
caufe  of  complaint  againfi  Pius  VI.  The  cardi- 
nal de  Bernis  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fending 
of  his  nephew  to  Paris  could  not  fail  to  cem.ent 
the  good  underftanding  that  fubfi^ed  between 
the  head  of  the  church  and  its  eldeft  fon.  He 
neglefted  nothing  to  gain  his  court's  approbation 
of  the  pope's  choice,  and  to  intereit  it  in  favour 
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of  the  young  prelate.  Onefti,  who  had  already 
affumed  his  uncle's  name,  fet  out  for  Paris  in 
the  month  of  Oclober. 

It  was  during  his  ftay  there  that  Pius  VI.  was 
guilty  of  one  of  thofe  head-ftrong  a£ls,  which  he 
was  apt  to  commit  when  left  to  his  own  difcretion. 

A  fuffragan  of  the  eleftor  of  Treves,  of  the 
name  of  Hontheim,  had,  a  few  years  before,  pub- 
lifhed,  under  the  name  of  Febronms,  a  book  very 
bold  for  the  time  ;  and  in  which  he  recalled  to 
mind  the  principles  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
inveighed  bitterly  againfl:  the  ufurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  holy  fee,  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  religion  in  danger  as  often  as 
any  attack  was  made  upon  its  prerogatives,  was 
deeply  afFe£led  by  it.  But  the  time  for  launch- 
ing the  fprritual  thunder  was  gone  by,  and  it 
was  brooding  over  its  forrows  in  lilence,  when 
all  on  a  fudden  appeared  a  recantation  of  the 
work  of  Febronius.  Pius  VI.,  who  could  not 
contain  his  joy,  propofed  to  celebrate  with  the 
greateft  fplendour  this  triumph  of  the  Roman 
church.  He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  en- 
truft  his  projed  to  the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  oppofed  it,  and  with 
whom  he  was  always  upon  the  referve  whenever 
he  had  an-y  injudicious  measure  in  contempla- 
tion. On  Chriftmas  eve,  after  the  midnight 
mafs,  when  he  was  ftill  panting  after  his  pontifî- 
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cal  fatigues,  he  got  into  the  pulpit  at  St.  Peter's 
church,  and,  in  prefonce  of  all  the  cardinals,  and 
of  an  immenfe  auditory,  read  the  edifying  recan- 
tation with  a  fteniorophonic  voice,  and  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  pretty  violent  inventive  againft  the 
maxims  oppofed  to  thofe  of  the  Holy  See,  without 
recolleclins:  that  there  were  then  feveral  govern- 
ments  to  which,  by  fo  doing,  he  might  give  of- 
fence. When  his  firft  enthufiafm  fubfided,  he 
felt  fome  compunQion';  and  the  fevere  obferva- 
tions  of  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  awakened  his 
fears.  His  only  puni(hment,  however,  was  the 
farcafms  which  were  caft  upon  him  with  a  libe- 
ral hand,  even  by  the  people  of  Rome. 

When  the  prelate,  his  nephew,  was  informed 
of  this  ridiculous  fcene,  he  could  not  help  blufii- 
ing  at  the  imprudence  of  the  pope.  He  was  in 
a  country  where,  in  good  company  particularly, 
thefe  pious  farces  vvere  criticifed  without  mercy. 
A  report  had  been  fprcad,  a  fhort  time  bct'ore, 
that  the  fovereign  pontiff's  mind  was  a  little 
deranged  ;  and  to  the  great  mortification  of 
young  P^omuald,  the  news  of  the  fcene,  in  which 
his  hoiinefs  had  been  the  fole  actor,  did  not  fail 
to  accredit  the  rumour. 

He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  courfc  of  April 
lyyQ,  The  pope  at  that  time  was  only  begin- 
nins:  to  recover  from  a  verv  ferions  illnefs  ;  and 
young  count  Onelii  appeared  much  fhocked  at 
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finding  him  in  fo  feeble  ai;d  languifhing  a  date. 
His  affliction  was,  no  doubt,  increafed  by  the 
idea,  that  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  expected 
as  the  reward  of  his  milTion,  would  elude  his 
grafp.  Ere  long,  however,  his  griet  fubfided: 
and  his  hopes  were  renewed  by  his. uncle's  con- 
valefcence.  Pius  VI.  began  to  re-appear  in 
public  ;  and  upon  that  occafion  received  from 
the  people  marks  of  affection  which  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  think  lineere,  becaufe  they  were  then  not 
altogether  undeferved.  He  repaired  on  foot  to 
the  palace  of  count  Romuald,  to  fee  the  pictures, 
the  furniture,  and  the  rich  tapeftry  of  which 
he  had  deprived  himfelf,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
luxury  of  his  nephew.  While  admiring  thefe 
ornaments,  he  feemed  to  enjoy  the  facrifices 
they  had  coft  him  ;  and  gratitude  appeared  to 
the  darling  nephew  a  very  agreeable  tribute  to 
pay.  Tears  ftood  in  both  their  eyes  ;  and  the 
fcene  would  have  been  moving,  if  it  had  not 
unfortunately  been  exhibited  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  Roman  people. 

But  a  fmgle  nephew  was  not  enough  for  the 
affeflion  of  Pius  VI.  Count  Romuald  had  ari 
eldi^r  brother,  whofe  name  was  count  Lewis, 
and  who  was  as  yet  unknown.  As  he  was  not 
deflined  for  the  church,  it  was  necefTary  to  pro- 
cure him  a  rich  ellablifimient  by  fome  other 
means.     He  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  to- 
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Wards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Roman  nobles, 
and  all  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  pleafe  the 
pope,  loaded  his  two  nephews  with  attentions, 
to  which  the  latter  were  not  backward  in  mak- 
ing a  courteous  return.  It  began  to  be  forefeen 
that  they  would  be  a  heavy  charge  to  the  ftate. 

In  the  courfe  of  1780,  count  Romuald  wa8 
create-d  apoftolical  prothonotary.  This  was  a 
dignity  purely  honorary  ;  but  conferred  a  right 
of  wearing  the  purple  gown,  and  the  title  of 
monjtgnore.  In  the  country  of  vanity  by  excel- 
lence, nothing  more  was  neceffary  to  render  it 
defirable.  But  it  had  ftill  other  advantages. 
Without  it  there  was  no  poffibility  of  running 
the  career  of  ambition.  The  individual,  who 
wilbed  to  obtain  ii,  was  obliged  to  prove  that 
he  had  an  income  of  at  leaft  15^00  Roman 
crowns.  It  will  eafily  be  believed  that  the 
pope's  nephew  had  no  difficulty  in  furnifhing 
this 'proof.  Shortly  after  young  Romuald  was 
created  major  do-mo  of  the  fovereign  pontiff, 
that  is  to  fay,  high  fteward  of  his  houfehold. 
This  was  one  of  thofe  places  which  were  called 
cardinalitim,  becaufe  they  led  infallibly  to  a  car- 
dinal's hat.  Such  alio  were  thofe  of  the  goirer- 
nor  ef  Rome,  of  the  treafurer  and  auditor  of  the 
Apofiolical  Chamber,  of  the  prefident  of  Urbino, 
the  principal  nunciatures,  Sec.  In  the  confer- 
ring of  thefe  favours  there  was  nothing  objection- 
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able  :  count  Romuald  only  obtained  dignities, 
which  in  default  of  him  would  have  been  given 
toothers,  and  an  income  which  was  no  burden 
to  the  public  treafury.  Befides,  his  talents 
were  not  of  a  fplendid  kind,  and  his  difpofition 
was  quiet  and  unaiTuming.  As  he  bore  his  fa- 
culties meekly,  the  favour  he  enjoyed  was  for- 
given him.  But  how  is  it  poffible  to  forgive  the 
pope  the  prodigality  and  exceffive  avidity  which 
he  afterwards  indulged,  in  order  to  heap  riches 
upon  count  Romuald  and  his  brother? 

The  latter  in  particular,  who,  on  his  arrival 
from  his  own  country,  fcarcely  poffeffed  five 
hundred  Roman  crowns,  foon  equalled  in  opu- 
lence the  richeft  families  of  Rome,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  uncle's  weaknefs  in  order 
to  collect  prefents  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
enter  into  fpeculations  which  betrayed  the 
molt  fliameful  avarice.  His  marria<j-e  with 
donna  Conrtanza,  the  daughter  of  that  madame 
Falconicri,  who  was  faid  to  be  his  uncle's  mif- 
trefs,  was  celebrated  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
1 78 1.  Pius  VI.  gave  them  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion with  great  parade  in  the  Sixtine  chapel; 
pronounced  upon  tlie  Qccafion  one  of  thofe 
llowery  difcourfes  of  which  he  was  not  fpajing, 
and  to  which  his  talents  were  not  ill  adapted  ; 
fent  to  his  nephew's  houfe  a  cafket  containing 
ten  thoufand  gold  doubloons  ;  and  gave  both  to 
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him  and  his  bride  a  golden  rofary  fet  with  dia- 
monds, and  a  feries  of  medals  enriched  with 
precious  flones,  &c.  This  was  not  enough. 
His  nephew's  match  being  greater  in  point  of 
family  than  fortune,  it  gave  occafion  to  a  dona- 
tion which  excited  many  complaints.  The 
eftates  that  the  Jefuits  poffeffed  at  Tivoli  had 
been  confifcated  in  favour  of  the  Apoftolical 
Chamber;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
crowns  had  been  offered  for  them  by  the  prince 
of  Santa  Croce,  and  the  marquis  Bandini.  The 
preceding  vear  they  had  produced  oil  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  thoufand  crowns.  The  Apo- 
ftolical Chamber  parted  with  them  to  count 
Onefti  for  fixty  five  thoufand,  and  allowed  him 
fixty-five  years  to  pay  that  fum.  An  acquifition 
fo  fcandaloufly  illegal  could  not  profper;  and 
nobody  would  pity  duke  Brafchi  on  account  of 
the  poverty  to  which  he  is  reduced,  if  he  had 
experienced  no  other  loffcs.  It  was  fliortly  af- 
ter that  he  bought  the  eftaté  of  Nemi,  which 
lies  contiguous  to  his  poffeffions  at  Tivoli,  and 
of  which  he  took  the  name.  His  marriage  pro- 
cured him  donations  of-  a  lefs  exceptionable 
kind.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  fent  pre- 
fents  to  the  new  married  couple  ;  and  they  re- 
ceived others  from  the  cardinals,  the  Roman 
princes,  the  nobility,  the  prelates,  the  bifhops, 
the  farmers  of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,  and 
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from  the  folicitors  of  favours  of  every  clafs.  The 
prefents  were  aflembied  in  a  great  hall,  where 
the  vanity  of  Pius  VI.  was  gratified  by  a  fight  of 
them.  • 

He  neg]e£^ed  no  means  of  laying  liberality 
under  contribution  in  favour  of  his  nephews, 
particularly  of  that  darling  couple  whom  ma- 
lignity took  a  pleafure  in  confidering  as  his 
daughter  and  as  his  fon-in-law.  One  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  to  fend  confc- 
crated  baby-linen  to  the  children  of  the  princi- 
pal catholic  fovereigns.  Of  what  circumftance 
in  life  did  not  fuperftition  avail  itfelf  in  order  to 
extend  irs  empire?  Towards  the  end  ot  the 
year  1781  Louis  XVI.  had  a  fon  born,  and  the 
prince  of  Afturia  an  Infant.  Pius  VI.  entrufted 
to  his  niece  the  care  of  procuring  the  drefles  that 
he  was  to  fend  to  the  new-born  princes.  Count- 
efs  Brafchi  accordingly  fet  about  making  fuch 
purchafes  as  might  do  honour  to  her  tafte,  and  to 
her  uncle's  munilicence.  She  Vv'as  in  hopes  that 
this  refinement  of  attention  would  not  be  thrown 
away;  and  flie  already  fmiled  at  the  profpedl;  of 
the  prefents  (lie  was  about  to  receive  in  return. 
Pius  VI.  made  the  fame  calculation;  and  they 
were  not  difappointed. 

S!:ortly  after,  favours,  penfions,  and  honours  of 
all  kind  were  fliowered  down  upon  the  heads  of 
this   fortunate   couple.      In   1785    the  king  of 
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Sardinia    gave    count  Brafchi    a    commandery 
worth  more  than  two  thoufand  crowns  a  year  ; 
created  him  at  the  fame  time  a  commander  of 
his  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  and 
fent  him  the  great  crofs  enriched  with  diamonds. 
In  the  following  year,  the  promotion  of  his 
brother  to  the  cardinalate  afforded  Roman  mag- 
nificence a  new  opportunity  of  difplaying  itfelf. 
It  was  a  regular  cuftom  for  the  cardinals,  at  the 
time  of  their   appointment,  to  make    prefents 
to  the  fovereign  pontiff.     If  the  dillntereftednefs 
of  Gan^anelli  was  unable  toaboliili  this  cuftom, 
he  at  leart  received  nothing  but    articles  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  his  mufeum.     But  Pius  VI.  had 
a  particular  affe6tion  for  prefents  of  intrinfic  va- 
lue ;  and  his  example  was  ftri6\ly  followed   by 
his  nephews,  who  (hared  in  the  liberality  of  the 
new  cardinals.     Cardinal  Brafchi,    already  en- 
tiched   by  their  gifts,  was  rendered  ftill  more 
opulent  by  thofe  of  the  courtiers,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  this  mode  of  celebrating  his  pro- 
motion.    The   principal    Roman  families    fent 
him  prefents  very  little  analogous  to  his  dignity, 
or  even  to  his  uncle's  mufeum.     He  received 
from  them  magnificent  carriages  with  fets  of  fix 
horfes,  beautiful  fervices  of  china,   gold  boxes, 
watches  fet  with  diamonds,  faddle-horfes  richly 
caparifoned,  and  even  bank  notes  very  hand- 
fomely   affixed   to   cakes   of  chocolate.      The 
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whole  amount  of  thefe  prefents  was  eftimated  at 
a  hundred  thoufand  Roman  crowns. 

All  this,  however,  was  no  more  than  proofs  of 
pajfive  avarice  ;  and  cardinal  Brafchi  might  fay 
with  Célimène  ; 

PuÎ3-je  empêcher  les  gens  de  me  trouver  aimable  *  ? 

But  he  gave  that  fame  year  a  proof  of  a5liv6 
avarice,  not  quite  fo  eafily  excufed.  A  certain 
prior,  of  the  name  of  Antereni,  who  pofTefied  an 
immenfe  and  very  valuable  perfonal  property, 
left  him  in  his  will  an  undeterminate  legacy. 
Heauthorifedhim  to  fel eft  from  his  property, 
before  any  of  it  was  brought  to  fale,  whatever 
furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  he 
might  fancy.  The  cardinal-nephew  was  not 
backward  in  availing  himfelf  of  this  permiflion, 
which  afforded  him  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  fur- 
nifliing  his  palace  at  a  fmall  expenfe.  It  was  in 
the  priory  of  this  fingular  teftator  tha<  the  pope 
had  built  a  charming  habitation  ;  where  the 
moft  refined  tafre  difputed  the  palm  with  mag- 
nificence. Hence  it  appears,  that,  with  all  the 
femblance  of  piety  and  apoftolical  zeal,  Pius  VI. 
was  not  fo  exclufively  occupied  with  the  intc- 
refts  of  heaven,  as  not  to  relilh  the  enjoyment  of 
terreftrial  vanities  ;  and  his  nephews,  who  had 

*  If  people  think  me  amiable,  how  can  I  help  it  ? 

N.4 
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more  leifure,  and  were  under  lefs  reftraint,  were 
ftill  lefs  fcrupulous.  But  if  thefe  various  ways 
of  acquiring  treafures,  and  enjoying  life,  w^ere 
any  way  fiiameful,  they  were  at  leaft  nowife  cri- 
minal. The  fame  could  not  be  faid  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  related  of  their  infatiable  avidity. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  about  this  time 
duke  Brafchi  bought  up  all  the  oil  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate,  without  regard  to  the  law  which 
forbade  any  individual  to  monopolife  an  article 
of  the  firft  neceffity  ?  The  prefident  of  la  Grafciay 
within  whofe  department  it  came,  was  obliged 
to  purchafe  it  of  him  again,  and  to  raife  the  price 
ten  per  cent,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  confumer. 
Would  any  one  believe  that  at  the  fame  time  he 
monopolifed  corn  alfo,  by  procuring  it  at  a  lovv 
price  of  the  country  people,  and  then  obtaining 
an  exclufive  permiflion  to  export  it.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  Pius  VI.  overlooked  all  thefe  diforders  ; 
but  they  were  grievances  which  the  Romans  did 
not  forgive  him  ;  and  when  about  this  time  he 
appeared  in  public,  he  was  more  than  once 
greeted  with  hiffes  in  return  for  his  benedic- 
tions.   . 

But  a  trait  of  rapacity  flill  more  fliameful, 
a  fcandalous  proof  of  his  blind  afFe6tion  for  his 
nephews,  raifed  indignation  to  the  utmoft  height. 
This  trait  dcferves  to  be  given  in  detail. 

There  was  at  Rome  in   1783,  one  Amanzio 
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Lepri,  the  laft  male  defcendant  of  a  Milanefe, 
v/ho  had  enriched  himfelf  in  collefting  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  He  had  taken 
prieft's  orders,  and  joined  to  a  weak  mind  what 
mod  commonly  accompanies  it,  a  tender  con- 
fcience.  His  immenfe  fortune,  no  doubt,  ex- 
cited fome  remorfe.  He  thought  he  fiiould 
fanclify  it;  he  thought  he  fliould  do  a  thing 
highly  agreeable  to  God  by  adding  to  the  opu- 
lence of  his  vicar  and  his  family.  He  waited 
Aipon  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  prefented  him 
with  a  formal  donation  of  all  his  patrimony  in 
favour  of  the  beloved  nephews  of  his  holinefs. 
Pius  VI.  was  affe£ted  by  this  unexpeded  gene- 
rofity,  and,  quieting  his  fcruples,  accepted  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  (he  wept  without  diffi- 
culty), lavifhing  upon  the  donor  the  treafure  of 
his  benedi61ions.  The  worthy  Amanzio-Lepri 
had  modeftly  referred  himfelf,  out  of  his  great 
fortune,  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  Pius  VI.  was  refolved  not  to  be  outdone 
in  generofity  ;  and  infilled  upon  that  fum  being 
paid  him  every  month.  Did  the  Holy  Ghoft 
reveal  to  him  that  thofe  payments  would  foon 
be  at  an  end  ? 

Amanzio,  however,  had  a  young  niece  of  the 
name  of  Mary-Anne,  who  was  his  ward.  His 
pious  liberality  had  edified  only  the  pontiff  and 
his  nephews  ;  and  the  youthful  Mary- Anne  foon 
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found  defenders.     Many  diftinguillied  Romans» 
and  even  cardinal  John  Francis  Albani,  the  dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  efpoufed  her  caufe.     It 
was  at  firft  without  fuccefs.     Her  nribther,  the 
marchionefs  Victoria  Lepri,  had  courage  enough 
to  commence  a  fuit  againft  the  pope,  arraigning- 
her  filly  relative's  donation  before  the  auditor  of 
the  Apoftolical  Chamber.   This  is  a  place  which 
attaches  him  who  occupies  it  to  the  perfon  of 
the  holy  father  ;  which  renders  him  the  organ 
of  his  jullice  ;  and   which  leads  to  the  cardi- 
nalate.    The  auditor  rejected  the  plea  of  Vidloria 
Lepri  ;  and  a  cardinal's  hat  was  foon  after  the 
reward  of  his  bafe  complaifance. 

But  the  Lepri  family  were  not  difcouraged. 
They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  which, 
amidft  general  corruption,  was   ftill   renowned 
for   its    inflexible    equity.     Among    the    many. 
councils,  congregations,  and  tribunals  of  Rome, 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  eftablilhment  which 
had  prefcrved  all  its  claims  to  the  public  efteena. 
unimpaired.     The  decifions  had,  in  foAie  fort, 
the  force  of  law  out  of  the  eccleliaftical  ftate. 
There  was, no  appeal  from  them,  unlefs  a  de- 
mand of  revifion  ;  which  was  prefented  to  the 
Ro/a  itfelf,  and  which  it  was  free  to  admit  or  re- 
jedl.     A  greater  homage  could  not  well  be  paid 
to  the  integrity  of  a  tribunal.     That  of  the  Rota 
was  compofed  of  twelve  judges,  who  were  called 
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auditors.     Three  were  Romans,  one  a  native  of 
Bologna,  one  of  Ferrara,  one  a  Venetian,  one  a 
Milanefe,  one  German,  one  Frenchman,  and  two 
Spaniards.      The   five   iirft   were   paid   by    the 
pope  ;  and  each  of  the  others  by  the  ftate  to 
which  he  belonged.     Upon  a  vacancy  happen- 
ing, the  fovereign  who  was  to  furnifh  an  auditor 
prefented  three  or  four  candidates,  out  of  whom 
the  pope  feleftcd  one  ;  but  his  choice  generally 
fell  upon  the  firll  on  the  lift.     The  reporter  of 
each  caufe  was  one  of  thefe  twelve  auditors  of 
the  Rota  ;    but  had  no  vote.     The  caufe,  after 
being  pleaded  by  advocates,  was  firft  fubmitted. 
to  the  judgment  of  four  auditors.     It  was  de- 
cided, if  three  of  them  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
if  there  were  an  equal  divifion,  it  was  difcuUed 
anew,  but  before  fix  auditors.     In  cafe  of  there 
not  being  an  abfolutc  plurality  of  voices  in  this 
fécond  trial,  the  caufe  was  brought  before  the 
whole  tribunal  ;    and  then   only    the    reporter 
voted,  if  it  was  necetlary  for  him  to  do  fo,  in  or- 
der to  divide  the  fuffrages. 

Such  was  the  organifation  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Rota.  Thus  compofed,  moil  of  its  members 
were  placed  in  a  fort  of  independence  ;  which  is 
the  bcft  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  judges.  It 
is  true  that  the  auditors  of  the  Rotp.y  who  were 
all  prelates,  had,  even  when  foreigners,  favours 
to  expert  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;  but  they 
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were,  chcfen  with  care,  and  feldom  deviated 
from  their  duty».  Their  very  ambition  was  in- 
terefted  in  their  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
probity.  When  we  have  conftant  claims  to 
cfteem,  we  foon  alfo  acquire  claims  to  favour, 
Befides,  they  could  hardly  avoid  combining  in- 
formation with  purity  of  intention.  They  were 
obliged  to  allign  reafons  for  their  opinion,  and 
confequently  to  ftudy  the  laws.  Shame  would 
have  been  the  flighteft  expiation  of  their  igno- 
rance. The  form  of  their  fentences  was  fimple, 
and  left  little  hold  to  chicane  3  and  every  thing 
concurred  to  make  them  at  once  refpefted 
and  feared.  Accordingly,  an  Engliflnnan,  in 
other  points  very  little  of  an  enthufiaft,  who 
obferved  them  narrowly  during  the  period  we 
are  fpeaking  of,  thus  terminates  their  panegy- 
ric :  "  Yes,  glorious  prefervers  of  the  ancient 
"  Roman  jurifprudence,  it  is  with  heart-felt  fa- 
*'  tistaftion  that  I  record  this  public  teftimony  of 
"  ray  efteem  and  veneration." 

It  was  before  this  tribunal,  dreaded  by  the 
Holy  See  itfelf,  that  the  caufe  of  the  young 
Mary-Anne  Lepri  was  brought  by  appeal.  Of 
the  four  fîrft  judges  who  had  to  pronounce  fen- 
tence,  three  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  her 
claims.  They  had,  however,  a  moment  of  weak- 
nefs;  Seduced  by  the  pope,  they  called  in  two 
other  judges  to  inveftigatc  a  caufe  already  le- 
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^ally  decided,  in  order  to  give  the  holy  father 
time  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.    By  dint 
of  chicane,  it  was  pofllbie  to  prove  tliat  Aman- 
zio  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  his  inheritance. 
His  grandfather  had  cftabliflied  a  iruft  of  about 
a  minion  of  crowns  in  favour  of  Jofeph,  one  of 
his  fons;  father  of  the  young  Jàdy,  with  remain- 
der to  his  heirs  male  ;  and   in  default  of  fuch 
iffue,  the  truft  was  to  revert  to  his   fécond  fon 
John,  with  the  fame  limitations;  and  laftly,  in 
cafe  of  John  dying  without  male   iffue,   to  his 
third  fon  Amanzio  ;  Jiill  excluding  females,  as  long 
as  the  male  branch  jloould  exiji.     It  was  upon   this 
claufe  that  Pius  VI.  endeavoured  to  ground  the 
legality  of  the  donation.     But  that  did  not  ren- 
der the  fpoliation  of  the  ward  either  the  lefs  ma- 
nifeft  or  the  lefs  odious.     He  was  fenfible  then 
of  the  weaknefs  of  his  plea,  and  propofed  a  com- 
promife  to  the  marchionefs  di  Lepri.  He  offered 
to  pay  dpwn   two  hundred   thoufand    crowns. 
The  marchionefs  made  anfwer,   that  even  for 
three  hundred  thoufand  ihe  would  not  fuffer  her 
daughter  to  be  deprived  of  her  inheritance.  An- 
other expedient  was  thought  of:  that  was,  to 
marry  theyoung  lady  to  the  mojor-do-moO^QiXXi  one 
of  the  pope's  nephews,  v;ho  was  not  yet  a  cardi- 
nal.    But  the  legal  proceedings  went  on  faller 
than  the  negotiation;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  intrigues, 
the  Rota  unanimoufly  pronounced  fentence,  in 
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the  fécond  inûance,  in  favour  of  Mary-Anne. 
This  happened  on  tlie  2d  of  June,  1785.  The 
common  people,  who  have  every-where,  even  at 
Rome,  an  innate  fentiment  of  what  is  juft  and 
honeft,  affembled  before  the  hall  of  the  B.ofa,  and 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  holy  father,  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  jùftic«t'Vy  their  noify  acclama- 
tions. 

An  incident  ftill  more  unlucky  occurred  foon 
after.     Amanzio   Lepri   died.      Count   Brafchi 
immediately  had  the  will,  that  was  favourable  to  : 
his  views,  read  and  fealed  ;  but  how  great  was 
his  mortification  when  the  youthful  Mary-Anne 
produced  a  more  recent  one,  which  her  uncle 
had  fecretly  made,  and  in  which  he  fecured  to 
her  his  fortune,  by  annulling  the  donation,  made 
by  him  in  his  life-time,  to  the  pope  and  his  ne- 
phews, aç  having  been  extorted  by  intrigue.     A 
ftrange  embarrafTment   for    the    papal    family  ! 
But   powerful   men  have  always  the  means  of 
fetting  themfelves  above  the  laws.     In  vain  did 
the  public  voice  exclaim  againft  Pius  VI.,  and 
in  vain  did  the  family  of  the  deceafed  claim  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  of  the  Rota.  The  pope 
yefufed  ;  and  did  it   in  that  tone  of  ill-humour 
and  harflinefs  which  authoritv  is  fo  aot  to  aflume 
when   it  feels  itfelf  in  the  wrong.     He  feduced 
the  civilians  ;  obtained  a  revifion  of  the  fuit;  and 
•even  found  means  to  ihake  the  integrity  of  the 
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the  Rota.  Several  members,  more  courageous 
than  the  reft,  perfifted  in  their  firft  opinion.  The 
eftimable  Acevédo,  one  of  the  two  auditors  of 
the  Rota  furniilicd  by  Spain,  'while  his  colleague 
d'Efpuig,  afterwards  archbifiiop  of  Seville,  was 
bafely  flattering  the  avarice  of  the  pontiff,  nobly 
fupported  the  caufe  of  the  adverfe  party  ;  and 
faid,  that  to  ftrip  her  of  her  inheritance  would 
be  to  commit  a  fliameful  crime.  His  oppofi- 
tion  was  ufelefs.  In  the  courfe  of  1786  thç  de- 
finitive decree  was  carried  to  Pius  VI.  upon  a 
golden  plate.  It  confirmed  the  donation  of  the 
imbecile  Amanzio  ;  and  condemned  to  cofts  of 
fuit  the  lawful  heirs,  who  were  thus  reduced  to 
mifery  and  defpair. 

At  this  news  the  public  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  The  pope  only  fufpeftcd  it.  He  was 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  or  weak  friends,  who 
feared  the  debafement  of  the  Holy  See,  and  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  the  iniquity  of  the  pontiff. 
Pius  VI.,  to  excufe  himfelf,  faid,  with  apparent 
franknefs,  that  he  wilhed  for  nothing  but  the  tri- 
umph of  juftice;  but  that  when  that  triumph 
fhould  be  once  fecured,  the  Lepri  family  might 
depend  upon  his  gcncrofity.  Foreigners,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  fpare  him.  Ihe  court  of 
Tufcany  was  then  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  and  rejoiced  at  tlie  means  which  he  him- 
felf employed  to  diminilh  his  popularity.     The. 
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riews-wrîter  of  Florence  accompanied  his  ac- 
count of  the  fuit,  and  of  its  refait,  with  the  mod 
cutting  reflettions,  and  was  not  difavowed  by  his 
government. 

The  pope,  however,  met  with  more  formi- 
dable antagonifts.  The  family  of  Altieri,  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  in  Rome,  efpoufed  with 
warmth  the  caufe  of  the  youthful  Mary-Anne. 
The  prince  of  that  name  even  married  her  a 
fliort  time  after.  The  pope  was  obliged  to 
yield;  and  the  parties  came  to  an  accom.modation 
in  1787  J  by  virtue  of  which  the  duke  of  Brafchi 
was  to  keep  all  the  perfonals  of  the  rich  inhe- 
ritance, and  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  income  of 
all  the  real  eftates  for  fix  years. 

Would  any  one  believe,  however,  that  avidity, 
repenting  of  the  facrifices  extorted  from  her  by 
fome  little  remains  of  fliame,  recurred  to  new 
chicanes,  in  order  to  re- commence  the  fuit. 
The  Rota  fullied  its  reputation  of  integrity,  by 
lending  its  agency  to  this  iniquitous  tranfaction. 
At  length  in  1789,  arbitrators,  appointed  on 
both  fides,  mediated  a  new  accommodation, 
flill  more  advantageous  to  ncpotifm.  The  whole 
inheritance  was  divided  into  equal  fliares  be- 
tween the  pope's  nephews  and  the  real  heirefs. 
But  the  portion  of  one  of  the  parties  was  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  rcmorfe  and  ihame. 
When  we  remember  this  infamous  affair,  we 
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cannot  feel  much  difpofed  to  pity  the  nephews  of 
his  holinefs,  fo  rich  a  year  ago,  and  at  prefent  fo 
wretched  ;  nor  can  we  help  believing  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb,  which  fixes  the  fate  of  ///- 
gotten  wealth.  When  the  apologifls  of  Pius  VI. 
wilh  to  fave  the  glory  of  his  pontificate,  by 
quoting  the  refloration  of  the  Appian  way,  the 
draining  of  the  Pontine  mardies,  and  the  protec- 
tion he  gave  to  the  arts,  the  way  to  fliut  their 
mouths  is  to  remind  them  of  the  Lepri  inhe- 
ritance. 

It  is  certainly  the  tranfaflion  which  refîeéls  the 
greatefl  diHionour  on  his  reign.  But  Pius  VI. 
may  alfo  be  reproached  with  other  inflances  of 
avidity,  w^hich  are  equally  fhameful,  though  not 
equally  notorious.  Has  he  not  been  known  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  moft  bafe  expedients  to  en- 
rich his  nephews,  and  draw  treafare  from  the 
moft  polluted  fources.  That  celebrated  Englidi 
v/oman,  who  by  turns  diverted  Europe  by  her 
extravagance,  and  fliocked  it  by  her  profligacy  ; 
that  woman,  who  carried  about  the  fcandal  of 
bigamy  from  flate  to  flate  ;  the  duchefs  of  Kings- 
ton, in  a  word,  bequeathed  to  him  at  her  death 
a  pi6ture  fet  round  with  diamonds.  The  legacy 
was  valuable.  It  was  worth  forty  thouland 
florins.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  delicacy 
of  Pius  VI.  would  reje6t  this  bequeflj  but  he 
did  not  offer  fuch  an  affront  to  the  manes  of  the 
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illuftrious  aveyiturière.  Nor  did  he  always  con- 
tent himfelf  with  accepting  in  the  moft  unbluih- 
ing  manner  :  lie  fometimes  grafped  at  the  pro- 
perty of  others  without  a  claim,  an  apparent  one 
at  lealî,  and  without  feeling  any  remorfe  of  con- 
fcience.  At  the  time  of  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
Jefuits,  all  the  plate  belonging  to  thofe  of  Rome 
had  been  feifcd,  and  depofited  at  Monte  di  Pieta. 
Pius  VI.  had  it  brought  to  him  ;  converted  part 
of  it  into  chandeliers  for  his  favourite  abbey  at 
Subiaco  i  and  kept  the  reft  for  his  own  ufe,  or 
for  the  caprices  of  his  liberality.  The  Ex-je- 
fuits  were  very  much  exafpcrated  at  this  conduft. 
They  alleged  that,  even  after  their  fuppref- 
fion,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  retain  their  moveable 
property.  They  had,  as  it  is  well  known,  a 
very  numerous  and  very  formidable  party  at 
Rome.  In  order  to  appeafe  them,  Pius  VI.  was 
obliged  to  fliew  them  fome  favour;  and  confe- 
quently  gave  occafion  to  new  fufpicions  and 
new  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  catholic 
powers.  It  often  happens  that  a  fingle  promi- 
nent defe£t  leads  to  very  ferious  faults,  and  to 
misfortunes  that  are  not  always  occafioned  even 
by  the  moft  odious  vices.  The  vanity  of  Pius 
VI.  accounts  for  almoft  all  his  errors,  and  was 
the  moft  abundant  fource  of  his  calamities.  He 
was  rapacious,  becaufe  he  w^as  determined  to 
have,  at  any  price,  the  means  of  rendering  his 
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pontificate  brilliant,  and  of  immortalifing  his 
name.  Hence  that  oppreffion,  and  thofe  immo- 
derate iffues  of  paper  money,  which,  by  exciting 
the  difcontent  of  his  fubjefts,  facilitated  at  leaft, 
if  it  did  not  immediately  occafion,  his  fall. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Cmfes  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Roman.  Go'vernment, 

1  HE  grievances,  tlien,  of  which  the  Roman 
people  complained,  were  but  too  well  founded, 
and  in  another  country  they  might  have  had  the 
moft  ferious  confequences.  But  with  fuch  fub- 
je6ls  as  the  Romans,  the  danger  of  an  infurrec- 
tion  might  appear  to  be  remote.  Still,  more  pa- 
tient than  their  anceftors  in  the  days  of  their 
degeneracy,  they  could  even  go  without  bread, 
provided  they  were  amufed  v^'iih  JJiows -,  and  in 
this  refpeiSi,  modern  Rome  was  (till  better  treated 
than  the  Rome  of  antiquity.  What  a  variety, 
what  a  multitude  of  diverfions  it  afforded  to  ig- 
norance, frivolity,  and  floth  F  Every  day  pro- 
duced a  repetition  of  what  pafTed  once  in  the 
fquare  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  when  a  miffionary, 
jealous  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  mafter  of  a  puppet- 
iliow,  found  no  other  means  of  calling  off  the 
numerous  auditory  of  his  rival,  than  by  taking  a 
crucifix  from  under  his  caffock,  and  fliaking  it 
in  the  air,  crying  out  :  Eccolo,  eccolo,  il  vera  po/i- 
cinello  *  !  At  Rome  there  was  a  confiant  ftruggle 

*  Loo^  here,  look  here,  here'?  the  real  punch  for  you  I 
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between  the  profane  theatres  and  the  churches. 
The  priefts  were  everlaftingly  in  difpute  with 
the  mountebanks.  The  only  difference  betweei) 
them  is  that  which  exifts  between  dull  and  en- 
tertaining abfurdity.  Here,  a  juggler  aftonifhedi 
the  multitude  by  his  pretended  prodigies  :  there, 
the  crowd  was  dazzled  by  the  illufions  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Their  wondering  eyes  were  now  di- 
re£led  to  the  tricks  of  a  conjuror;  now  to  a  Ma- 
donna, whom  a  fanatic  monk  ordered  to  weep  : 
and  while  men  of  refined  tafte  paid  for  and  re- 
lifhed  the  fongs  of  Metaftafio,  and  the  melodi- 
ous accents  of  Paefiello,  the  mob  WQnt  graùs  to 
the  opera  at  St.  Peter's  church.  There  was  not 
a  fingle  day  for  ennui;  not  a  moment  for  mif- 
chievous  idlenefs. 

And  then  the  union  of  two  powers,  in  a  fmgle 
hand,  was  wonderfully  calculated  to  render  the 
abufes  of  authority  fupportable.  The  Romans, 
fuperftitious  in  their  natîTre,  faw  in  their  fove- 
reign  a  double  individual  ;  by  turns,  ridiculous 
and  facred,  odious  and  refpe6table.  One  day 
they  curfed  the  prodigal,  rapacious,  and  pre^ 
fumptuous  prince  ;  the  next  they  threw  them- 
felves  proftrate  before  the  vicar  of  Jcfus  Chrifl:  ; 
a  proceffion  or  a  folemn  benedi6îion  fufficing  to 
make  them  forget  the  dearth  of  provifions. 
Their  vanity  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing within   their  walls  the  fource  of  fpirituai 
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grace,  the  object  of  the  homage  of  the  whole  ca- 
tholic univerfe.  They  were  dazzled  with  the 
pomp,  at  once  religious  and  profane,  which  en- 
vironed the  pontiff;  and  each  of  them  thought 
that  he  partook  of  his  fplendor. 

This  government,  vicious  as  it  was,  flattered 
in  many  refpefts  the  paffions  of  the  multitude. 
In  that  immenfe  hierarchy,  which  from  the  moft 
obfcure  facriftan  arofe  to  the  pope,   they  did  not 
fee  a  fmgle  rank  that  they  might  not  attain  ; 
and  though  there  were  in  Rome  certain  great 
families  for  whom  the  pope  was  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  referve  a  few  cardinals'  hats,  there  was 
not  a  lingle  fubjeft  of  the  whole  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  who  might  not  afpire  to  the  firft  dignities  of 
the  church,  and  hope  to  raife  his  family  to  an  ho- 
nourable llate.     What  was  the  origin  of  moft  of 
the  cardinals?   To  fay  nothing  of  the  famous 
fhepherd  of  Montalto,  who,  in  the  laft  century, 
had  been  feen  to  rife  fucceflively  from  the  loweft 
condition   to  the   pontifical   throne.     Was  not 
Ganganelli    of    the   moft    obfcure    extraction  .^ 
And  what  was  Brafchi  himfelf  ?  A  private  gen- 
tleman of  a  diftant  province. 

There  was  in  the  Roman  government,  then, 
two  circumftances  which  feemed,  notwithftand- 
ing  fo  many  caufes  of  deftru£lion,  likely  to  en- 
fure  its  duration  ;  two  circumftances  which  have- 
fo  much  influence  upon  mankind;  vanity,  and  fu-^ 
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perdition  in  its  mod  dazzling  pomp.     The  ima- 
gination of  the  vulgar  reprefented  it  as  fome- 
thing  fupernatural  ;  and  their  pride  thence  de- 
rived more  than  one  kind  of  enjoyment.     In  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  thanks  to  the  climate,  the  na- 
tural wants  are  few,  and  are  eafily  fatisfied.     In 
the  capital  there  was  fo   much  food  for  curio- 
fity,  fo  many  refources  for  idlenefs,  and  fo  few 
rallying  points  for  the  difcontented,  that  an  in- 
furreflion,  organifed  in  a  dangerous  manner,  v/as 
next  to  impoflible.     Rome  was,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  the  city  of  artifts, 
amateurs,  and  foreigners.     It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  look  there  for  the  city  of  the  Romans. 
Out  of  its  whole  population  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  fouls,  there  were  fcarcely  any 
natives,  except  the  Tranlleverines,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  quarter  del  Monti -^  and  they  were 
precifely  the  moft  rude  and  the  moft  fuperfti- 
tious  part  of  the  populace.     Among  them,  per- 
haps,  might  have  been  found  the  materials  of  a 
revolution  :  but  who,   among  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome,  was  interefted  in  bringing  one 
about  ?  Was  it  the  artifts,  who  are  naturally  the 
friends  of  peace  ?  The  foreigners  who  came  to 
Rome  in  fearch  of  information  or  pleafare  ?  The 
numerous  ecclefiaûics  of  every  rank,  who  had  all 
their  career  of  ambition  to  run  r  The  prelates, 
who  might  become  cardinals  ?  Or  the  cardinals, 
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each  of  whom  looked  to  the  poffibility  of  his  at- 
taining the  papacy,  and  all  of  whom  enjoyed'  a 
degree  of  confidcration  that  any  revolution  might 
have  endangered  ?  Every  interefl  then  concurred, 
if  not  to  infpire  a  love,  at  lead  to  counfel  an  en- 
durance, of  an  order  of  things  in  which  the  exifl- 
ence  of  all  was  implicated.  It  may  alfo  be  faid, 
that  the  reign  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  w-hatever  he 
might  be,  mull  have  appeared  tolerable  on  other 
accounts.  It  was  generally  of  fliort  duration, 
and  confequently  left  a  door  always  open  to 
hope.  Men  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  patient, 
when  they  are  every  day  upon  the  eve  of  a 
change  exempt  from  convulfion.  Befides,  the 
reign  of  the  popes  was  feldom  (ignalifed  by 
fcandalous  diforders,  or  by  intolerable  acls  of 
oppreffion.  Their  age,  the  life  they  muft  natu- 
rally have  led  before  they  rofe  to  fupreme  power, 
their  habit  of  tl  rowing  a  veil  over  their  excefles, 
whenever  they  indulged  in  any;  every  thing,  in 
fhort,  contributed  to  divert  them  from  thofe  a61s 
of  violence  which  irritate  a  whole  nation,  and 
produce  an  unanimous  outcry  of  indignation  : 
and  Pius  VI.,  notwithftanding  his  defeats,  was 
not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has 
given  occafion,  no  doubt,  to  bitter  complaints  ; 
but  he  is  not  reproached  with  thofe  a61s  of  def- 
potifm  which  engender  rebellions,  efpecially 
among  a  people  little  energetic,  and  occupied 
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with  its  pious  mummeries,  and  with  its  amufe- 
ments.  He  found  the  government  accuftomed 
to  mild  meafures  ;  and  he  did  not  render  it  more 
fevere.  The  agents  of  that  government  were 
often  untrue  to  their  trufts  ;  but  in  their  man- 
ners there  was  nothing  repul'ive.  The  nation 
certainly  was  not  in  a  flate  of  profperity  :  it  was 
wafting  away  in  a  deep  decline  ;  but  it  was  a 
llranger  to  the  pangs  of  acute  diforders.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  juftice  was  adminiftered 
with  partiality  ;  btit  Its  difpenfations  were  never 
fevere.  The  lav^^s  were  bad,  or  fallen  into  con- 
tempt j  but  they  were  not  rigorous.  The 
finances  were  in  the  greateft  diforder.  The 
taxes,  by  which  the  people  almoft  always  efti- 
mate  their  felicity,  were  comparatively  light.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  few  years  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, at  the  time  when  the  palpable  errors  of 
pope  Brafchi's  reign  began  to  ftrike  every  eye, 
his  fubjecls  ufed  to  fay  to  travellers,  even  in  the 
raoft  remote  provinces  of  the  ecclefiailical  (late, 
in  thofe  that  were  the  moil:  diftant  from  that 
fplendor  which  dazzles  the  multitude,  and 
makes  them  forget  their  misfortunes  :  "  Yes, 
*'  the  mildnefs  of  our  government  makes  us  love 
*'  it,  defeâive  as  it  is,  and  ridiculous  as  it  may 
''  may  appear  ;  and  we  fiiould  dread  the  confe- 
•^^^  quences  of  a  change.  If  we  had  a  fecular 
*"'  government,  agriculture  and  the  arts,  perhaps, 
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"  would  fiourifh  more  ;  but  we  fhould  have 
"  burdenfome  taxes  ;  we  fhould  be  a  prey  to 
"  extortion.  Only  fee  how  the  people  in  the 
"  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma  are  opprelTedl 
"  No  :  none  but  the  enemies  of  the  public  wei- 
"  fare  can  defire  a  change  ;  for  nowhere  is  there 
*'  greater  comfort.  We  are,  it  is  true,  fubjeft 
*'  to  the  caprices  of  a  government  which  often 
"  changes  ;  which  is  without  any  fixed  plan  as 
"  to  the  exportation  of  commodities  j  and 
"  which  fometimes  favours  and  fometimes 
"  fetters  it.  But  where  is  the  adminiftration 
"  without  its  defers?  Where  are  the  agents 
"  who  may  not  be  reproached  with  fome  abufe 
"  or  power  *  r 

Elfd'.vhere,  judges  lefs  indulgent,  blamed  the 
adniiniilration  of  Pius  VI.  ;  but  ftill  fpoke  hand- 
fomeiy  of  the  Roman  government.  The  pre- 
fent  pope,  faid  they,  has  carried  the  abufe,  to 
which  the  people  is  moft  fenfible,  to  greater 
lengths  than  his  predeceflbrs.  The  monopoly 
of  corn,  of  oil,  and  of  meat,  is  become  more 
grievous  than  ever.  We  experience  dearths, 
and  fometimes  a  real  fcarcity  ;  but  at  leaft  we 
have  no  wars,  of  which  we  are  bound  to  bear 
the  burden  :  nor  have  we  any  occafion  for  ex- 

*  See  Koland,  Lettres  écrites  de  Suiffe  et  d'Italie,  torn.  v. 
p.  515. 
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traordinary  expenfes.  The  pope  is  covetous,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  does  not  hoard  up  his  money  ; 
neither  has  he  any  intereft  in  countenancing 
a6ls  of  opprelTion.  Our  laws  are  not  fufficiently 
coercive  ;  and  our  tribunals  are  neither  fevere, 
nor  even  vigilant.  Hence  refults  a  very  bad 
police,  and  the  impunity  of  crimes.  But  what 
inconveniences  do  we  fuffer  that  are  not  fully 
compenfated  by  the  happinefs  of  never  having 
threats  or  violence  hanging  over  our  heads  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  prove  by  this  that  the 
Roman  government  was  entirely  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  found  philofophy,  or  even  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon  alone.  We  only,  mean  to  fay, 
that,  if  it  had  within  it  the  elements  of  a  flow^, 
but  inevitable  deftru6lion,  it  did  not  as  yet  ex- 
cite, even  under  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.,  that  vio- 
lent difcontent  which  provokes  the  people  to  a 
revolution. 

It  is  then  elfewhere,  it  is  without  that  we 
muft  look  for  the  principal  caufes  of  it  ;  and  we 
Oiall  find  them  much  lefs  in  the  endeavours  of 
heretics,  poets,  and  atheifts,  to  undermine  the 
pontifical  throne,  than  in  the  conduft  of  the 
catholic  powers  in  regard  to  the  Holy  See. 
Dupaty,  in  his  letters  concerning  Italy,  in  which 
we  meet  with  fo  many  truths,  expreffed  with 
fo  much  ingenuity,  that  at  firft  fight  they  wear 
the    appearance   of  paradoxes  :    Dupaty    fays, 
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"  the  ecclefiafticai  ftaté  was  never  fo  (table,  as 
**  fince  it  is  fo  weak.  Henceforth  it  has  no- 
"  thing  to  fear;  for  henceforth  it  is  no  longer 
*'  to  be  feared." — It  vvifhed  to.  become  powerful 
again  ;  and  did  not  know  how  to  accommodate 
itfelf  to  circumftances.  It  endeavoured  to  make 
a  fliew  of  ftrength,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Difputes  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

jl\S  long  as  Maria  Therefa  lived,  the  court  of 
Vienna  preferved  an  appearance  of  regard  and 
refpeft  for  the  Holy  See.  That  princefs,  fo 
great  in  feveral  points  of  view,  had,  efpecially 
towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  contracted  her 
mind  in  the  fwaddling-clothes  of  devotion.  She 
had  long  confidered  the  Jefuits  as  the  principal 
fupport  of  religion.  Other  courts,  the  rivals  of 
her's  in  impiety,  had  heavy  caufes  of  complaint 
asainft  them,  and  folicitcd  their  deftruftion. 
Maria  Therefa  thought  (he  m.ade  a  great  effort 
in  not  oppofing  it  ;  and  died,  perhaps,  regretting 
the  fociety  of  Jefus, 

The  throne,  which  flie  left  vacant,  was  then 
occupied  by  an  enterprifmg  prince,  fertile  in  pro- 
jets of  reform.  Jofeph  II.,  in  fpite  of  whatever 
ill-humour  and  envy  may  have  faid,  was  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  information,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  moderation  and  prudence  to  qualify  him  for 
the  execution  of  great  defigns.  He  had  long 
meditated  under  the  guardianfliip  of  an  impe- 
rious mother,  far  lefs  philofophical  than  himfelf. 
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vaft  plans,  the  execution  of  which  his  impa* 
tience  impelled  him  to  haften.  Becaufe  he  had 
long  refolved  them  in  his  mind,  he  thought  he 
had  matured  them;  or,  rather  judging  the  reft 
ot  Europe,  and  his  fubje61s,  by  himfelf,  he 
thought  that  every  thing  was  ripe  for  his  pro- 
jects. 

Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  reign,  when  the 
refpe£t  of  the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  Holy  See 
perceptibly  diminiflied,  as  had  been  forefeen. 
It  is  true  that  Pius  VI.  was  fo  ill-advifed  to 
provoke  this  fudden  change.  His  greateft  em- 
barraifment  was  to  reconcile  the  different  marks 
of  attention  which  he  wiflied  to  fhew  to  the 
great  powers,  when  they  had  oppofite  views.  It 
was  often  impoffible  for  him  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  one,  without  difpleafmg  the  reft.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  thofe  mezzo-termini,  which 
feldom  fail  to  excite  as  much  difcontent  in  him 
to  whom  we  yield,  as  in  him  whom  we  refift. 
He  had  found  himfelf  in  this  unpleafant  di- 
lemma towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Maria 
Therefa. 

Pious  as  flie  was,  that  princefs  carried  all  the 
weakneffes  of  maternal  vanity  to  the  higheft 
pitch  ;  and  to  gratify  them,  even  her  religious 
fcruples  were  for  fome  time  laid  afide.  The 
archduke  Maximilian,  one  of  her  fons,  had  em- 
braced the  ecclefiaftical  profelTion,    It  was  not 
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enough  for  her  to  have  fecured  to  him  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne  ;  (lie  wifhed  alfo  to  add  to  it 
the  billiopric  of  Munfter,  and  fcveral  others.     If 
the  emprefs-quecn  had  been  left  to  herfelf,  the 
houfe  of  Auftria   would   in  time  have  invaded 
all  the  rich  prelatures  in  Germany,  one  after  the 
other.    The  two  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid 
took  umbrage  at  it  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  cx- 
prefled  his  difpleafurc.    He  even  held  out  threats 
to  the  canons  of  Munfter.     But  it  was  at  Rome, 
that  under  a  pontiff  lefs  eafily  intimidated,  and, 
above  all,  lefs  eafily  feduced,  that  the  evil  might 
have  been   crufhed  at  its   birth.     France   and 
Spain  urged  Pius  VI.  to  refufe  the  archduke 
the  briefs  of  eligibility.     They  wifhed  him  to 
oppofe  to  the  demands  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
the     holy    canons,    which    forbade  the   plura- 
lity of  benefices.     It  was  thus  that  thofe  great 
powers,  which  gave  fuch  frequent  fliocks  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  invoked  it  when  it 
tended  to^favour  their  views.     Pius  VI.  was  in 
the  ^r'eateft  perplexity.     He  did  not  dare  too 
openly  to  thwart  the  court  of  Vienna.     Why 
did  not  the  other  courts,  which  were  able  to 
contend  with  equal  arms,  undertake  the  trouble- 
fome  tafk?  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was 
not  forry  to  fee  the  great  powers  engaged  in  a 
difpute.     He  was  fenfible,  that  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  little  have  fuffered  by  the  follies  of  the  great. 
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it  is  not  lefs  true  that  the  weak  profit  by  their 
quarrel^"'  But  the  weak  do  not  always  know 
how  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded them  by  circumftances.  The  pope,  wifh- 
ing  at  once  to  keep  well  both  with  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  and  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  gave  caufe  of 
complaint  to  one,  without  fecuring  the  gratitude 
of  the  other. 

The  latter  received  from  him  at  firft  a  proof 
of  condefcenfion.  He  began  by  granting  a  dif- 
penfation  to  the  archduke  Maximilian,  to  en- 
able him  to  take  holy  orders  before  he  accepted 
the  co-adjutorfhip  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  the  bi(hopric  of  Munfter.  He  had, 
however,  courage  enough  to  annex  a  condition 
to  this  favour.  It  was,  that  the  archduke  fliould 
be  applied  for  as  co-adjutor  by  the  eleftor  him- 
felf  j  and  that  he  fhould  procure  himfelf  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  two  chapters;  a  vain  for- 
mality, which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  \vas  fure  to 
fulfil  with  eafe.  This  a6l  of  apparent  firmnefs 
did  not  prevent  the  cabinets  of  Verfaillel^and 
Madrid  from  being  much  difpleafed  with  his 
complaifance  ;  but  the  former,  where  the  queen 
was  all-powerful,  was  filent.  The  minifier  of 
Spain  fpoke  with  that  energy  avhich  was  confift- 
ent  with  his  character,  and  conformable  to  his 
infiru6tions.  Pius  VI.,  who  feared  him,  heli- 
tatcd  for  fome  trme  ;  but  the  court  of  Vienna 
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îaviflied  compliments  upon  the  pontiff,  and  pre- 
fents  upon  his  nephews  and  all  the  papal  mi- 
niftry,  without  even  forgetting  the  low^ft  offi- 
cers in  the  chancery.  The  court  of  Vienna 
gained  the  day. 

Thefe  were  the  lad  friendly  tranfa6lions  be- 
tween it  and  the  Holy  See.  The  death  of  Ma- 
ria Therefa  followed  clofe  after  this  little  tri- 
umph; and  from  that  moment  it  was  forefeen 
that  the  time  of  conciliatory  meafares  was  paft. 
Pius  VI.  was  fenfible  of  this.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  principles  of  Jofeph  II.  ; 
and  he  appeared  to  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  ac- 
celerate the  moment  of  rigour.  This  is  one  ex- 
ample of  that  inconfiftency  which  often  appeared 
during  his  pontificate. 

It  was  a  cuftom  eflabliflied  at  Rome,  that  the 
pope  fliould  pay  funeral  honours  in  his  chapel  to 
the  catholic  fovcreigns  who  were  lately  dead 
Is  it  credible  that  Pius  VI.  refufed  this  vain  ho- 
mage to  the  memory  of  Maria  Therefa  ?  He 
had  juft  derogated  from  the  holy  canons  in  fa- 
vour of  that  princefsj  and  yet  he  would  not 
derogate,  on  her  account,  from  a  ufage  of  no  con- 
fequence  in  itfelf,  and  equally  unconne61ed  with 
divine  worQiip,  and  with  the  difcipline  of  the 
church.  He  perfifted  in  maintaining  that  fuch 
honours  were  never  paid  to  queens  :  he  affe61ed 
to  be  ignorant   that    Maria  Therefa,   who  hqd 
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reigned  twenty  years  alone,  ought  to  be  alTimi-. 
]atcd  tc  other  fovereigns.  Befides,  of  what  cori' 
fcquence  was  this  derogation  from  cuftom,  com- 
pared with  the  giving  of  offence  to  a  prince, 
whofe  favour  it  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to  con- 
ciliate! 

Jofeph  ÎI.  had,  in  his  turn,  the  weaknefs  to 
be  offended  at  this  pahry  fhift  ;  whilç  Pius  VI., 
deceiving  all  the  calculations  of  thofe  who 
thouglit  they  knew  him,  and  rejedling  the  pru- 
dent counfels  of  his  real  friends,  piqued  himfelf 
upon  braving  the  refentment  of  the  emperor. 
W'hen  cardinal  Herzan,  the  Imperial  minifler, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the  inconveni- 
ences that  might  refult  from  his  incivility—^ 
ï'Fell!  replied  the  pope  in  a  paflion,  I  do  not  care 
ivJiether  the  emperor  be  angry  with  this  bujtnefs,  or 
whether  he  hofd  h  in  contempt.  Jofeph  II.  adopted 
the  former  part  of  the  alternative;  and  when  he 
flgned  a  difpatch,  addreffed  by  his  chancery  to 
the  Imperial  minifter  at  the  papal  court,  he 
added  in  his  own  hand-writing  :  //  is  of  little 
confequence  to  me  ivhether  the  bijliop  of  Rome  be  po- 
lite or  uncivil 'j  and  he  thought  himfelf  completely 
revenged. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  affront  wl^ich  he  re- 
ferved  for  the  pope.  The  plan  of  Jofeph  IL 
was,  no  doubt,  formed,  when  he  afcended  the 
throne  of  Maria  Therefa  3  and,  in  all  probabi- 
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Vity,  no  change  would  have  been  efFe6led  In  it 
by  a  funeral  oration  delivered  by  the  pope.  But 
the  very  trifling  incident  of  its  omiffion  had  an 
immediate  influence  upon  the  manner  of  putting 
it  into  execution  j  and  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
emperor,  while  acting  upon  his  great  philofo- 
phical  principles,  enjoyed  the  uneafmefs  that  he 
was  about  to  give  to  the  fovereign  pontiff. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781, 
he  fpoke  of  introducing  the  maxims  of  the  Gal- 
h'can  church  into  his  dominions,  of  aboliiln'ng 
the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  of  granting  greater 
liberty  to  the  prefs.  He  ordered  a  flatement  to 
be  draw^n  up  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  of 
the  Milanefe,  and  of  the  ftate  of  Mantua.  This 
was  bringing  the  fubje6l  of  alarm  clofe  home  to 
the  Holy  See.  Jofeph  II.  intermingled  fome 
traits  of  puerile  animofity  with  the  notification 
of  thefe  dreadful  meafures.  He  was  in  hopes  of 
vexing  Pius  VI.  by  taking  a  confeflbr  from 
among  the  Ex-jefuits.  He  was  not  then  as  yet 
acquainted  with  his  fccret  fentiments, 

Soon  after,  he  proceeded  from  words  and  pre^ 
jjminary  rneafures  to  very  ferions  reforms.  In 
that  very  year  he  iffued  two  edi6is,  fubjefting  to 
very  troublçfpme  rules  the  admiffion  of  briefs, 
bulls,  and  refcripts,  of  the  court  of  Rome.  By 
another,  he  declared  that  in  future  the  monaftic 
prders  fliould  not  be  exempt  from  the  authority 
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of  the  bidiops  ;  and  that  the  pope  Ihould  no 
longer  have  immediate  jurifdi6tion  over  them, 
Pius  VI.  had  at  firfl:  fufficient  felf-command  to 
reprefs  the  anger  he  felt  at  thefe  innovations. 
He  wiihed,  he  faid,  to  confine  himfelf  to  pater- 
nal reprefentations.  But  he  received,  from  all 
quarters,  complaints  to  which  it  was  necelTary  to 
attend.  Rules  of  conduct  were  requefled  of 
hina  ;  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  othcrwife 
than  give  them,  when  in  fa£l  he  flood  in  need  of 
them  himfelf.  A  panic  feifed  upon  the  whole 
ecclefiaflical  army  ;  and  ran  from  rank  to  rank 
to  the  commander  in  chief.  The  monks  trem- 
bled in  their  cells.  Their  provincials  confulted 
the  generals  of  orders  who  refided  at  Rome. 
The  latter  addreffed  themfelves  to  the  pope. 
They  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
make  head  againft  the  ftorm  ;  and,  in  purfuance 
of  his  advice,  wrote  thus  to  the  fubordinate 
chiefs  :  Be  minàfid  of  the  conftitiiiions  of  your  order  y 
and  of  your  uiuty.  The  armies  were  in  prefence 
of  each  other  :  the  war  was  about  to  begin, 
W'ilhout  being  declared. 

Jofeph  II.  continued  his  reforms.  He  reduced 
the  fees  of  çhriftenings  and  burials  to  one  half. 
Pius  VI.  refolved  to  try  the  effed  of  his  paternal 
remonftrances.  The  emperor  anfwered  drily  tq 
his  nuncio  :  /  want  no  advice  concerning  the  ajfairs 
of  my  own  dominions,  zvhich  regard  only  my  czvn  fub^ 
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jecîs,  nor  concerning  matters  which  are  merely  of  a 
temporal  nature. 

All  that  Jofcph  II.  has  fince  faid,  all  that  he 
has  fince  done  relative  to  reforms  in  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  church,  has  been  merely  a  commen- 
tary upon,  or  an  application  of,  this  phrafe.  Wc 
fhall  indicate  only  the  principal  ones:  all  the 
reft,  with  their  tedious  details,  fliould  be  aban- 
doned to  theologians  and  canonifts. 

The  Jefuits,  the  confiant,  zealous,  and  artful 
fupporters  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  good  rea- 
fon  to  regret  them,  had  inferted  in  the  ritual  the 
principal  claufes  of  the  two  famous  bulls.  In  cœna 
Domini  and  Unigenitiis.  This  was  a  mean  of 
keeping  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  conftantly  fixed 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
holding  them  up  as  eflential  parts  of  divine  wor- 
fliip,  and  of  obtaining  from  pious  fovereigns  a 
kind  of  tacit  acknowledgment  of  its  preten- 
fions.  Jofeph  II.  expunged  thefe  dangerous 
interpolations  from  all  the  rituals  in  his  domi- 
nions. 

He  declared  all  the  feminaries,  and  colleges 
of  the  miilionaries,  independent  of  the  court  of 
Rome. 

Thefe  were  only  diftant  attacks  made  upon 

his  authority.     They  were  followed  by  a  more 

ferious  one,  which  was  calculated  to  have  an 

immediate  effect;  and  upon  which  it  was  nc- 
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ceffary  to  come  to  fomc  refolution  without  delayc 
The  emperor  wrote  to  Pius  VI.  to  requeft  an 
induit,  authorifmg  htm  to  prefent  to  all  the  bi- 
Ihoprics,  and  to  fell  the  benefices  of  Lombardy. 
The  embarrafTmenl  of  the  pope  was  great.   Was 
it  beft  to  adopt  vigorous  meafures,  at  the  rilk  of 
provoking  a  fchifm  ?  Or  was  it  wifer  to  diffemble  ? 
That  would  be  to  diflionour  his  ponti'ficate,  and 
to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  reproaches  of  the  whole 
catholic  church.     Already  did  the  priefts  about 
his  perfon  blame  his  fupinenefs,  and   endeavour 
to  inflame  his  zeal.     He  was  tempted  to  fufpcnd 
the  drawing  up  of  all  bulls  for  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  emperor;  but  fome  perfons, 
•who  were  better  advifed,  obferved  to  him,  that 
Jofeph  11.  was  a  man  capable  of  difpenfmg  with 
any   thing  that  was  not  granted  with  a  good 
grace.     Complain   in  fecret,  faid   they,  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix,  of  the  pretenfions  which  the 
emperor  fets  up.     Take  what  arc  called  con- 
fervatory  meafures  ;  but  have  a  care  how  you 
proceed  to  refufals.     Have  you  forgot  the   fa- 
mous expreilion  of  Benedi6t  XIV.,  your  firll  pro- 
teélor,  who  faid,  when  fpeaking  of  temporal  fo- 
vereigns,  Do  not  let  us  difcourage  their  making  ap- 
plications to  us. 

But  it  was  hard,  it  was  difgraceful,  to  yield 
without  refiftance.  Well,  let  us  refill  then,  faid 
Pius  VI.,  but  with  the  arms  of  mildnefs  and  of 
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'Chriftian  charity.  He  replied  then  to  the  de- 
mand of  an  induit,  by  a  refpectful  letter,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  foften  Jofeph  II.  by  flattering 
his  vanity.  1  know  very  well,  laid  he,  that  I 
ihall  obtain  nothing  ;  but  it  is  always  important 
to  gain  time. 

The  pope  might  be  confidered  at  that  time  as 
an  object  of  pity.  Almoft  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe  feemed  to  have  confpired  to  torment 
him.  France  was  almoft  the  only  one  that  gave 
him  no  caufe  of  complaint,  which  added  ftili 
more  to  the  afcendancy  of  the  cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis,  and  gave  him  anopportuniiy  of  (peaking,  at 
leaft  with  fome  tranfient  fuccefs,  the  langviage 
Which  was  moft  familiar  to  him,  that  of  concili- 
ation and  peace.  He  employed  it  in  order  to 
footh  the  pontiff's  extreme  irritation  at  the  Im- 
perial decree^  wl.ich  forbade  any  cne  to  apply 
for  difpenfations  to  the  court  of  Rome  3  and 
at  another  decree  th^t  appeared  Ihortly  after, 
obliging  all  the  bilhops  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions to  promife  that  they  would  obey  every  or- 
der which  had  already  been  iflued  by  the  empe- 
ror, or  which  he  might  ijfue  hereafter.  This  decree 
\vas  not  unlike  that  of  the  Spanifli  inquifition, 
which  profcrib^d  all  the  w^orks  of  Voltaire,  as 
well  thofe  which  he  had  already  compjofed,  as 
thofe  zvhich  he  might  compoje  in  future.  It  may 
eafily  be  conceived  that  fuch  an  injun6tion  muft 
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Holy  Sec,  and  to  all  its  partifans.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Was  it  by  rcfignation,  or  by 
refinance,  that  the  Roman  catholic  church  could 
be  favcd  from  the  calamities  by  which  it  was 
threatened?  Pius  VI.  waited  with  extreme  anx- 
iety for  the  anfwcr  of  Jofeph  IL,  relative  to  the 
induit.  What  cardinal  Herzan  faid  to  him  be- 
fore-hand, augured  no  good:  "  If  your  holinefs 
"  does  not  grant  what  the  emperor  afks,  you  may 
"  be  aflfured  that  he  will  prcfcnt  to  all  the  bene- 
"  ficesin  Lombardy  without  your  confcnt."  Jo- 
feph's  anfwer  arrived  fliortly  after.  It  was  affec- 
tionate, but  energetic,  and  did  not  leave  rooiri 
for  the  fmalleft  hope  of  a  compromifc.  lie  was 
fmcerely  defirous  of  the  holy  father's  confent  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  neceflary.  His 
determination  was  irrevocable.  He  was  refolved 
to  re-cflablilli  the  fovcreign  authority,  which  the 
weaknefs  of  his  predeceffors  had  fuffered  to  be 
infringed. 

The  pontiff  grieved  ;  deliberated  ;  and  was 
about  to  fubmit.  Hitherto  he  had  fliewn  liim- 
felf  fiery  in  the  extreme.  His  bcft  friends  ho 
longer  knew  hiin  :  his  phlegm  and  patience  ap- 
peared "to  them  fupernatural."  They  found  him 
difpofed  to  grant  the  fatal  induit,  provided  Jo- 
feph would  promife  to  make  no  farther  innova- 
tions. '  •    "' 
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Plus  VI.  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  em- 
peror. He  had  feen  him  develop  only  a  part  of 
his  vaft  plan.  While  he  thought  himfelf  at  the 
end  of  his  forrows  and  facrifices,  a  new  Imperial 
decree  appeared,  fupprefling  all  the  monafteries, 
of  which  the  monks,  being  merely  contempla- 
tive, were  neither  ufeful  as  inftruclors  of  youth, 
as  miffionaries,  nor  as  preachers.  It  alfo  threw 
open  all  the  convents  of  nuns,  except  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  the  ufeful  work  of  education. 

Thefe  were  no  fmall  triumphs  to  found  philo- 
fophy.  They  were  thunder-bolts  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  They  provoked  a  refolution  which 
was  not  expe6ted  in  France,  and  which  took  the 
cardinal  de  Bernis  himfelf  unprovided. 

Pius  VI.  imagined,  that  if  there  were  any 
means  of  converting  the  emperor,  it  was  to  go 
and  vilit  him  in  perfon  at  Vienna.  The  only 
perfons  to  whom  he  had  intruded  the  fecret  of 
this  ftrange  proje6t,  were  John  Francis  Albani, 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  a  man  of  abilities 
and  influence,  to  whom  it  was  necelTary  to  fhew 
fome  deference,  cardinal  Gerdyl,  the  pope's 
privy  counfellor  in  every  thing  relative  to  theo- 
logy, and  cardinal  Pallavicini,  on  whom  he  be- 
ftowed  neither  confidence  nor  friendfhip  ;  but 
who,  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  naturally  had  a  right 
to  be  intruded  with  the  proje6t. 

It  was  the  court  of  Vienna  which  fcnt  flie 
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fiift  advice  of  it  to  that  of  Verfailles.  The  latter 
thought  the  idea  extravagant,  and  calculated  to 
bring  the  catholic  religion  and  the  head  of  the 
church  into  contempt.  As  t^  the  cardinal  de 
Bernis,  he  obllinately  refufed  to  believe  it  ;  and 
the  meafure  was  already  announced  at  Vienna, 
when  cardinal  Conti,  fecretary  of  briefs,  told  the 
xninifters  of  France  and  Spain  that  he  intended 
to  afk  the  pope's  permifîion  to  comraunicate  to 
them  a  very  great  piece  of  nezvs»  Bernis  and  the; 
chevalier  Azara  knew  not  for  fome  time  what 
to  cûnje«fture.  Of  all  the  proje61s  which  the 
pope  could  have  conceived,  that  of  a  journey  to 
Vienna  appeared  the  leaft  probable.  Their  far- 
prife  was  extreme  when  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  brief  which  Pius  VI.  had  ad- 
dreifed  to  the  emperor,  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  was  determined  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  in  order 
to  fettle  in  perfon  the  points  on  which  they  were 
at  variance  ;  and  that  neither  his  age,  nor  the 
length  of  the  journey  ihould  deter  him  from 
taking  a  ilep  which  could  not  fail,  he  hoped,  to 
re-eft abliQi  good  harmony  between  them. 

This  brief  had  been  delivered  to  Jofeph  If. 
by  the  nuncio  Garampi  \  and  its  contents  were 
at  firfl:  to  be  kept  fecret.  As  foon  as  it  was  di- 
vulged at  Vienna,  through  the  indifcretion  of 
the  Venetian  ambaffador,  it  became  the  fubje£t 
of  the  moft  malignant  reflections.  No  one  would 
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ever  have  expe£^ed  the  haughty  Vatican  to  take 
fo  humiliating  a  ftep.  What  a  triumph  for  the 
emperor's  vanity  !  What  a  mortification  for  the 
Holy  See  !  At  Rome  the  fame  language  was 
held  by  all  ranks  of  men.  They  could  not  par- 
don the  pope's  friends  for  having  given  him  luch 
bafe  advice.  What,  more  could  the  enemies 
of  his  repofe  and  glory  have  done  ! 

The  emperor  himfelf  was  far  from  expe£ling 
fuch  a  refolution  on  the  part  of  the  pope  ;  but 
he  diliembled  his  aftonilliment.  Endeavours 
were  made  to  alarm  him,  by  obferving  to  him 
that  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  might 
heat  the  minds  of  fanatics,  and  oppofe  dangerous 
obftacies  to  the  ufeful  reforms  he  had  under- 
taken. He  contemned  fuch  empty  terrors.  He 
was  accuftomed  to  brave  dangers  ;  and  thofe  ap- 
peared to  him  nowifc  formidable.  He  therefore 
fent  an  affedionate  anfwer  to  Pius  VI.,  in  whieh, 
after  having  ftarted  fome  obliging  objections  re- 
lative to  his  health,  he  applauded  his  intention. 
He  acknowledged  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  bring  two  princes,  who  had  any  difpute  to 
fettle,  to  a  good  underftanding,  than  a  perfonal 
interview. 

Some  people  did  Pius  VL  the  honour  to  be- 
lieve that  his  propofal  of  going  to  Vienna  was 
no  more  than  an  empty  dcmonftration,  from 
which  he  had  expelled  a  good  effect  3  that  he 
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was  in  hopes  it  would  be  taken  as  a  ftrlkîng 
proof  of  his  apoftolical  zeal;  and  that  he  would 
be  compared  to  the  good  fliepherd  in  the  gof- 
pel,  who  went  in  fearch  of  his  loft  fiieep;  but 
that  he  depended  upon  the  emperor*s  not  taking 
him  at  his  word.  Thofe  who  knew  Pius  VI. 
well,  thought  him  perfeclly  incapable  of  fuch  a 
calculation.  The  truth  was,  that,  depending 
much  upon  his  eloquence,  and  upon  his  other 
means  of  feduclion,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
Ihould  not  meet  with  a  perfonal  refufal  from  the 
emperor  ;  that  his  prefence  would  awaken  the 
zeal  of  the  German  bilhops  ;  and  that  his  tri- 
umph would  be  infallible.  Jofeph  II,  thought 
otherwife,  and  was  juftified  by  the  event.  It  is 
well  known,  that  even  before  the  departure  of 
Pius  VI.  that  prince  expreffed  himfelf  thus  : 
"  If  the  pope  comes  only  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
*^  from  me  the  flightcft  change  in  the  fyftem  I 
"  have  adopted  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  he  may 
"  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  fo  long  a  jour- 
''  ney." 

Several  months  ftill  pafled  between  the  ac- 
knowledgment required  by  Jofeph  II.  and  the 
departure  of  Pius  VI.;  and  that  time  was 
fpent  in  intrigues,  conjc6tures,  and  attempts  to 
ihake  his  refolution.  It  was  exceedingly  un- 
pleafant  to  the  eldeft  of  his  nephews.  The  pope, 
in  his  opinion,  was  expofmg  himfelf  to  ever- 
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lafling  ridicule  ;  and  then,  reverting  to  himfelf, 
he  faw  his  fortune  endangered,  in  cafe  his  uncle 
fhould  happen  to  die  upon  the  road.  What  was 
to  become  of  thofe  brilliant  enterprifes  that  did 
fo  much  honour  to  his  pontificate  ?  Yes,  cried 
he  mournfully,  the  pope  is  guided  by  perfidious 
counfels.  His  enemies  vvifli  to  kill  him  with 
chagrin  and  fliame. 

Bernis,  who  fmcerely  înterefled  himfelf  in  his 
glory  and  peace,  hoped  that  it  was  fcill  time  to 
diffuade  him;  and,  without  taking  olTence  at  his 
referve,  which  did  not  fo  much  indicate  a  want 
of  confidence  as  the  dread  with  which  he  was 
infpired  by  the  aufterity  of  his  advice,  addreffed 
to  him  a  preffing  letter  to  the  following  efFe£t  : 

"  Every  body  is  of  opinion  that  you  are  about 
*'  to  take  an  improper  flcp,  which,  without 
"  being  of  the  fmallefl:  advantage  to  the  Holy 
*'  See,  will  be  a  difgracc  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
"  nity.  Even  at  Rome,  it  is  already  turned  into 
"  ridicule.  Now  you  know  with  what  effe£t 
"  that  weapon  is  ufed  againft  religion  and  its 
*'  minifters.  Thofe  who  are  about  your  perfqn 
"  dare  not  oppofe  your  vvidies.  They  are  ill 
*'  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  courts,  and  the 
"  fpirit  of  the  age.  For  heaven's  fake  then, 
'*  holy  father,  fafpend  the  execution  of  your 
*'  projeft,  till  you  know  the  fentiments  of  the 
5'  courts   of  Fiance   and   Spain,    and   of    fuch 
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"  others  vvbofe  opinion  ought  to  have  any  weight 
^<  with  you,  &c." 

This  Jeffon,  although  a  little  fevere,  was  well 
received  ;  for  Pius  VI.,  in  fpite  of  his  habitual 
obftinacy,  was  not  offended  with  remonftrances, 
which  he  was  convinced  were  made  with  a  good 
intention  ;  but  his  flatterers  gained  the  day;  and 
among  thofe  there  were  probably  fome  ambitious 
priefts,  who  were  in  hopes  that  the  pontiff's  cha- 
grin would  foon  occafion  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy 
See.  They  were  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  that 
happy  impaffibility,  which  kept  him  in  an  excel- 
lent flate  of  health  in  the  midft  of  florms,  and 
has  fince  enabled  him  to  furvive  the  greatell  ca- 
lamities. Pius  VI.,  however,  was  pleafed  to 
enter  into  a  fort  of  difcuffion  with  the  cardinal 
de  Bernis,  His  great  argument  was,  that  he 
had  made  a  promife  to  the  emperor,  who  had 
taken  him  at  his  word.  He  quoted  wifh  much 
complacency  the  affeftionate  expreffions  of  that 
prince. — "  But  you  fee,'*  replied  his  fmcere 
friends,  ''  that  the  emperor  tells  you  beforehand, 
"  that  nothing  is  capable  of  making  him  change 
*'  his  determination.  Why  then  fhould  you  take 
"  fo  degrading  a  ftep  to  no  purpofe  ?" 

This  refle(Stion  made  him  hefitate  for  fome 
time.  To  fatisfy  his  mind  completely,  he  came 
to  the  refolution  of  confulting  feven  cardinals 
feparately.      They   all   gave    their  opinion    in 
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writing,  and  unknown  to  each  other  ;  and  all  of 
them  voted  for  the  journey  to  Vienna.  This 
unanimity  appeared  to  the  fuperflitioiis  pontiff 
to  be  altogether  fupernaturai.  Thus  it  was  that 
formerly  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Ghufl:  itfelf.  A  fingie  cardi- 
îjal  had,  however,  been  of  opinion,  that  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  confult  the  catholic 
courts.  But  the  pope  pretended  that  the  delay 
which  would  refait  from  following  this  iingle 
opinion  would  irritate  the  emperor  x  and  befides, 
that  the  catholic  courts  might  be  afraid  of  in- 
volving themfelves  in  fome  difficulty  with  that 
prince.  He  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  irrefutable 
anfwers  to  all  objections.  Did  any  one  fpeak 
to  him  of  the  dangers  he  might  incur,  or  at  leaft 
of  the  affronts  to  which  he  was  going  to  expofe 
himfelf,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  ingenuous  zeal, 
that  might  have  been  interefting  if  the  defire  of 
acquiring  celebrity  by  fo  ftriking  a  meafure,  and 
of  exhibiting  his  perfon,  had  not  been  upper- 
moll:  among  the  motives  of  his  conduct  ;  he  re- 
plied :  *'  I  am  going  to  Vienna,  as  1  would  go  to 
**  martyrdom.  For  the  intereft  of  religion,  we 
*'  ought  to  expofe  even  our  lives.  We  are  not 
"  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  veflTel  of  the  church 
"  in  the  motl  violent  ftorms.'*  When  any  one 
pointed  out  to  him  the  raillery  of  which  he  was 
[are  to  be  the  obje£t:  "  It  matters  little,"  faid  he. 
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"  ridicule  :    their   fentiments   are   well   known 
"  (this  was  particularly  pointed  at  M.  de  Kau- 
"  nitz).     Do  we  not  know  that  we  are  bound. 
''  to  fuffer  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift/' 

This  latter  fear  was  principally  excited  by  his 
oftentatious  devotion,  which  afforded  ample 
fcope  to  ridicule  ;  by  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  and  by  ignorance  of 
every  thing  that  did  not  immediately  relate  to 
ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  perfons  who  were  to 
attend  him  on  his  journey  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  guard  him  againft  the  commifîion 
of  follies  and  faults.  He  took  with  him  the 
abbé  Ponzetti,  his  confeflbr,  a  fpy  of  the  fociety 
of  the  Jefuits,  who  was  infected  with  extrava- 
gant principles,  and  who  had  wit  enough  to 
make  him  dangerous  ;  a  patriarch  Marucci, 
and  an  archbiibop  ContefTini,  both  of  them 
ftrongly  tin£iured  with  Jefuitifm,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  his  retinue  ;  and  to  render  the  abfurdity 
complete,  the  prelate  Dini,  his  mafler  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  man  \vho  had  infnled  the  moft 
ftrenuoufly  upon  denying  funeral  honours  to 
Maria  Thcrefa,  was  likewife  of  the  party. 

The  pope  concluded  his  reply  to  the  cardinal 
de  Bernis,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  going  as 
foon  as  pofTible  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  emperor, 
according  to  the  promife  he  had  lately  made. 
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Bernis  was  not  dlfcouraged.     He  combated 
the  refolution   of  Pius  VI.    with  new   remon- 
trances.   "  Do  not  confide  folely  in  thofe  whom 
*«  you  have  confultcd.     There  are  in  the  facred 
"  college  others  capable  of  giving  you  advice. 
"  Thofe  even,  by  whofe  apparent  opinion  you 
«  regulate  your  condu61:,  hold  a  very  different 
"  language  when  they  are  not  in  your  prefcnce. 
**  Belides,  are  theologians  good  judges  of  dcco- 
*'  rum  and  political  propriety  ?   Rely  rather  up- 
"  on  thofe   who  have  fome  know^ledge  of  the 
"  world  and   of  courts.     Your  nuncio  at   \  i- 
**  enna  is  in  a  difficult  fituation  ;   and  it  is  natural 
"  that  he  fliould  with  you  to  come  to  his  affilt- 
*'  ance.     You  are  going  to  give  the  fignal  of  a 
**  paper  war,  to  give  birth  to  a  difcuffion  which 
**  the  very  intereft   of  religion  requires  you  to 
"  avoid.   Does  not  the  true  welfare  of  the  church 
"  confift  in  peace  and  concord  ?"     The  cardinal 
de  Bernis  concluded   this    affe£l:ing   note  by  a 
phrafe  fuitable  to  his  profeffion  :    Trijlis  ejl  anima 
me  a  ujcjue  ad  mm  tern. 

But  the  refolution  of  Pius  VI.  was  taken,  and 
nothing  could  move  him.  When  his  determina- 
tion appeared  irrevocable,  his  fincere  friends, 
who  were  not  numerous,  exprcfîed  their  opinion 
of  it  to  the  following  effc6f.  "  A  particular 
*'  kind  of  enthufiafm,  a  fondnefs  for  extraordi- 
**  nary  things,  a  miflaken  zeal,  a  little  too  much 
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"  vanity  and  prefumption,  bad  advice  given  for 
**  the  moft  part  with  an  evil  intention,  and  a 
*•'  complete  ignorance  of  the  world  and  of  courts, 
*'  have  prevailed  over  good  fenfe,  friendfhip,  and 
*'  the  true  interefts  of  the  church  and  of  the 
"  Holy  See,  God  is  not  obliged  to  countera£t  by 
"  miracles  the  imprudence  of  his  vicars." 

Till  the  lafl  moment  his  friends  were  in  hopes 
that  the  projected  journey  would  not  take  place; 
that  by"  fome  pretext,  either  on  one  fide  or  the 
other,  this  fingular  interview  would  be  eluded  ; 
but  each  party  thought  himfelf  bound  by  his 
word.  Every  thing,  even  to  his  religious  fcru- 
ples,  copfirmed  the  pope  in  his  refolution  ;  for 
he  knew  that  Jofeph  had  faid  to  Garampi,  the 
nuncio,  "  His  holinefs  is  obliged  to  come  and 
*'  confer  with  me,  if  he  does  not  wifh  to  forfeit 
"  his  word,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  ridicule 
"  and  reprobation." 

Pius  VI.  therefore  made  very  ferious  prepa- 
rations for  his  journey.  It  was  his  firfi:  inten- 
tion to  travel  hicogniio J  under  the  name  of  BiJJiop 
of  St.  John  of  Later  an  i  to  alight  at  Vienna  at  the 
palace  of  his  nuncio,  and  thence  to  repair  to 
the  caftle  of  Schoenbrun,  where  apartments 
were  to  be  provided  for  him.  But  Jofeph  11., 
under  an  appearance  of  religious  refpeft  tor  the 
head  of  the  church,  was  not  forry  to  add  every 
c'r-'niftance  of  parade  to  the  homage  that  was 
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about  to  be  paid  him.  He  infifted'  that  the 
pontiff"  fliould  lodge  in  his  pala-ce  at  Vienna; 
and  ordered  an  apartment,  fuperbly  furnifhcd,  to 
be  prepared  for  his  reception.  In  the  oratory, 
which  he  intended  for  his  ufe,  he  had  a  mag- 
nificent ahar  erected,  and  took  care  to  lay  upon 
it  holy  relics,  and  a  crucifix  of  great  value  ;  the 
very  crucifix  which  was  faid  to  have  fpoken  to 
one  of  his  predecelTors,  Ferdinand  II.  The  em- 
peror widied  to  flatter  the  pope's  devotion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  evince  his  own. 

On  the  25th  day  of  February,  Pius  VI.  held  a 
confiftory,  in  which,  among  other  regulations, 
he  fettled  that  the  reins  of  government  Ihould, 
during  his  abfence,  be  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal-vicar  Colonna.  Forefeeing  the 
pofiibility  of  his  dying  before  his  return,  he  an- 
nulled the  bull,  U hi  papa,  ibiRoma;  and  ordered 
by  a  brief,  that  the  conclave  for  the  choice  of 
his  fucceiTor  fliould  be  held  at  Rome,  even  if 
he  fliould  happen  to  die  in  any  diilant  part. 
The  health  of  cardinal  Pallavicini,  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  being  at  that  time  precarious,  he  no- 
minated, in  a  fealed  note,  the  perfon  who  was 
to  fucceed  him  in  cafe  of  his  demife. 

After  the  cares  required  by  the  church,  thofe 
due  to  affection  occupied  his  mind.  He  fent 
for  his  nephew,  count  Onefti,  and  delivered  to 
him  his  lafl  will.  "  If  I  die  during  my  journey," 
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faid  he,  "  you  will  here  find  my  final  intentions. 
"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers.  Farewell  !" — 
The  nephew  feemcd  much  affe6led  ;  and  the 
pope,  who  wept  in  circumftances  lefs  moving, 
turned  afide  to  hide  his  tears. 

The  holy  apoftles  were  not  to  be  forgotten  on 
the  eve  of  fo  important  a  meafure.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  during  the  filence  of  the  night, 
PiusVL  defcended  to  their  tombs,  under  the 
principal  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church,  pioufly 
implored  their  affiftance,  and  performed  divine 
worfliip.  With  fuch  preparations,  he  could  net 
fail  to  have  a  profperous  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

T/ie  Pope's  Journey  to  Vienna. 
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HE  following  day  was  fixed  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Pius  VI.  Early  in  the  morning  he  re- 
paired to  the  Vatican  :  offered  up  his  prayers 
to  the  deity i  afterwards  went  to  St.  Peter's; 
there  heard  nriafs  ;  and  then  retired  to  that  pom- 
pous facrifty,  built  and  decorated,  by  his  orders, 
at  fuch  great  expenfc.  It  was  there  that  he 
took  leave  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Ruffia, 
of  the  count  and  countefs  du  Nord,  who,  a  few 
days  before,  had  returned  from  Naples.  They 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fuperb  pelijfe,  and  at- 
tended him  to  his  carriage.  Pius  VI.  feemed 
very  fenfible  of  thefe  delicate  marks  of  attention 
fhewn  to  him  by  a  fchifmatic  prince  and 
princefs,  at  a  time,  when  he  had  fo  little  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  when  he  was  fetting 
off  on  a  journey  undertaken  in  order  to  mollify 
the  rigour  of  the  fîrfl  catholic  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. At  length  he  got  into  his  carriage,  in 
the  prefence  of  an  immenfe  crowd,  who  with 
loud  cries  implored  his  lafl  benediftion.  The 
mofl    noifv    acclamations     accompanied     him 
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through  all  the  flrects  of  Rome,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  firft  ftase.  He  mi^ht  at  that  time  have 
miftaken  the  fentiments  with  which  he  infpired 
his  fabjecls.  The  good  wifhes  that  he  carried 
away  with  him  feemed  ardent,  fincere,  and 
unanimous  ;  but  who  does  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  populace,  and  efpecially  of  the  populace 
of  Rome  ? 

Among  the  preparations  for  the  journey,  no- 
thing was  forgotten  that  might  ferve  for  the 
perfonal  decoration  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or 
exhibit  his  munificence.  He  took  with  him  the 
tiara,  and  two  crofiers  raagniucently  ornament- 
ed, which  were  generally  depofited  at  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo  ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  difplay 
at  Vienna  all  the  pomp  of  the  pontifical  dignity. 
He  was  provident  enough  to  take  with  him  alfo 
four  cardinals'  hats,  deftined  for  the  German 
prelates  whom  he  purpofed  to  invefi:  with  the 
Roman  purple.  He  ordered  a  thoufand  gold 
medals  to  be  ftruck,  each  worth  fifteen  crowns, 
and  bearing  on  one  fide  a  reprefentation  of  the 
holy  apoftles,  and  on  the  other  his  own  portrait. 
Thefe  he  difiributcd  on  the  road.  Eighty  thou- 
fand Roman  crowns  were  fet  apart  to  detray 
the  expenfes  of  the  whole  journey. 

All  this  parade  might  dazzle  fools,  but  it  did 
not  diminilh  the  humiliation  attendant  upon  the 
ilep  taken  by  the  pope.     How  unlike  was  Pius 
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VI.  to  that  pontiff  who  fet  the  Imperial  crown 
upon  the  head  of  Charlemagne  ;  to  the  ar- 
rogant Grejrorv  VII.,  who  left  the  excommuni- 
cated  emperor  Henry  IV.  fuppliant,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  for 
feveral  nights,  in  the  ditch  of  the  caille  of 
Canofla  ;  and  to  the  fiery  Innocent  IV.,  pro- 
fcribing  Frederick  II.,  rclcafing  his  fubjecfts  from 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  fuccefsfully  oppofmg 
the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  to  the  triumph  of 
that  warlike  prince.  Pius  VI.  was  far  from 
being  that  imperious,  that  outrageous  fanatic  ; 
but  he  was  expiating  the  infolence  of  his  predc- 
ceflbrs;  while  Jofeph  II.,  under  an  appearance 
of  urbanity,  was  avenging  the  affronts  that  had 
been  offered  to  his. 

Pius  VI.  confidered  his  journey  as  a  mere 
proof  of  his  apoflolical  zeal  ;  and  feafted  his 
vanity  upon  the  homage  he  was  about  to  receive 
in  the  courfe  of  his  long  route. 

Before  he  quitted  Rome,  he  performed  a  lad 
aft  of  devotion.  'He  flopped  at  the  dooir  of  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  di  Velli- 
cella,  offered  up  a  prayer,  ftepped  again  into 
his  carriage,  and  finally  departed  by  the  gate 
called  La  porta  del  popo/o. 

The  principal  noblemen  of  Rome,  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  Otricoli,  a  fmall  town,  fince 
rendered  famous  by  our  victories  over  the  Nca- 
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politans.  It  was  there  that  his  nephew,  the  pre- 
late Brafchi,  and  the  governor  of  Rornè  took 
leave  of  him.  Wifhing  to  give  the  Ruffian 
prince  and  princefs  a  laft  proof  of  kindnefs,  and, 
though  abfent,  to  do  the  honours  of  his  capital, 
he  fent  orders  from  Otricoli  to  entertain  them 
with  an  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
an  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  the  caftle  of  St, 
Angelo. 

On  thé  third  day  he  arrived  at  Tolentino,   at 
that  place,  where,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  he 
was  for  fome  fhort  time  to  preferve  his  throne 
by  painful  facrifices.     It  is  there  that   reft  the 
bones  of  a  faint  held  in  high  veneration  in  the 
country,  and  known  to  the  devout  of  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Saint  Nicholas   of  Tolentino. 
A  warlike  prince,  when  he   travels,  vifits  for- 
trefifes   and  celebrated  camps.     A  philofophical 
prince  goes  to  obferve,  and  to  encourage  ufeful 
public  ellablifliments.     The   travels  of  a  pope 
are  one  continual  pilgrimage,  excepting,  indeed, 
the    cuftomary  penance  and  privations..     Pius 
VI.  went  everywhere  to  woriliip  bones,  to  cele- 
brate miracles,   to  offer  up  prayers,  to  beftovr 
benedictions,  to  hold'  out  his  flipper  to  be  kiffed 
by  a  few  privileged  perfons,  and  his  hand  by 
every  body;    and  this  is  what  will  be  called  an 
apoftolical  journey. 

His  route  led  him  to  cur  Lady  of  Loretto* 
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He  made  a  paufe  before  the  facrcd  image  ;  ad- 
mired the  brilliant  offerings  with  which  oftenta- 
tious  devotion  had  enriched  it,  and  added  to 
them  his  own.  Every  where  the  devout  and 
the  curious  crowded  round  him  ;  every  where 
the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 
fialiened  from  all  quarters  to  fwell  his  retinue  ; 
and  every  where  the  pontiff,  fur'rounded  by 
glory,  diflributed  his  benedictions  with  no 
fparing  hand. 

In  his  way  to  Cefena,  his  native  place,  he  was 
obliged  to  pafs  that  river  which  is  fo  famous  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  fight 
of  it  awakened  ideas,  which  flattery  did  not  fail 
to  turn  to  account.  Formerly,  faid  his  adula- 
tors, Ca^far  pafTed  the  Rubicon  to  make  war  upon 
Rome  :  the  pope  is  now  paffing  it  to  offer  peace 
to  Caefar,  This  comparifon  would  have  fufRced 
to  confole  the  vanity  of  Pius  VI.  -,  but  as  yet  it 
did  not  fland  in  need  of  confolation. 

At  Cefena,  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  by 
his  family  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The 
fevere  étlc^uette,  which  conflantly  infulates  the 
fovereign  pontiff,  was  laid  afide  ;  and  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  w'ere  admitted  to  his  table. 
He  appeared  to  be  much  moved  by  this  affem- 
blage  ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  ftill  more  fenfibly 
affeèled,  upon  perceiving  the  arrival  of  count 
Zarabeccari,  one  of  the   forty   fenators  of  Bo- 
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logn-a,  appointed  minifter  plenipotentiary  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  compliment  him  on  his 
journey. 

Charles  III.  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand  : 
"  I  envy  the  emperor,"  faid  he,  "  the  happinefs 
**  which  he  is  about  to  derive  froni  your  company 
"  at  Vienna.  I  fliould  defire  nothing  fo  much  as 
"to  enjoy  the  like."  Such  is  the  language  of 
courts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ridiculous 
journey  of  the  pope  was  not  leis  difapproved  of 
at  Madrid  than  at  Verfailles  s  but  Charles  III. 
was  not  undeferving  of  the  title  of  catholic  king, 
and  felt  /iis  roya/Lart  much  interefted  in  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Holy  See. 

On  his  arrival  at  Imola  the  following  morning 
(the  8th  of  March),  Pius  VI.  received  the  hom- 
age of  another  crowned  head.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  fent  fcveral  noblemen  of  his  court  to 
compliment  him.  The  next  day,  the  pious  duke 
of  Parma  came  to  perform  the  fame  duty  in  per- 
fon.  He  kifled  the  pontiff's  hand  and  flipper, 
and  returned  contented. 

The  pope  found  at  Ferrara  one  of  the  empe- 
ror's life-guards,  who  was  come  from  Vienna 
to  meet  him.  The  day  after  his  departure  from 
Rome,  the  emperor's  anfwer,  which  he  did  not 
choofe  to  wait  for,  had  arrived  :  it  was  as  affec- 
tionate as  the  hrft;  but  it  deprived  him,  never- 
thelefs,  of  the  hcpc  of  effecting  any  change  in 
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the  emperor's  plans.  Many  perfons  regretted 
that  he  had  not  deferred  his  departure  for  four 
and  twenty  hours,  thinking  that  this  anfwer 
wouldj  perhaps,  have  cured  him.  They  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  Pius  VI.  Obftinatc  and 
prefum'ptuous,  he  could  fee  nothing  in  the  em- 
peror's letter  but  what  was  calculated  to  Ratter 
his  vanity.  Jofeph,  after  repeating  that  he  was 
immoveably  fixed  in  his  refolutions,  added  the 
following  words  : — /  expe£l  your  viftt  ;  but  I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  life  of  -my  palace,  which  ivill  be  much 
more  convenient  both  for  you  and  for  me-^fince^as  we 
fiall  have  a  great  many  things  to  difcufs  together,  lat 
mufi  not  let  the  prying  public  have  the  malicious  plea" 
(lire  of  counting  the  Jiumher  of  our  interviews. 

Jofeph  had  hoped  that  Pius  VI.  would  divine 
his  fecret  intentions.  But  when  he  heard  that 
he  had  taken  his  letter  in  the  literal  fenfe,  and 
that  he  was  fet  off  from  Rome,  his  whole 
thoughts  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  him  the 
mod  dazzling  reception.  The  courier  v.hom  he 
difpatched,  had  orders  not  to  Hop  till  he  met 
Jjim.  The  letters  which  he  delivered  to  the 
pope  announced  that  the  emperor  had  fitted  up 
an  apartment  for  him  in  his  refidence  at  Vienna, 
which  was  the  very  fame  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  late  emprefs,  and  that  he  might  expe£t  a 
reception  worthy  of  his  fuprcme  rank.  Tius  VI. 
coiild  not  conceal  his  fatisfa6tion.     He  enjoyed. 
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by  anticipation,  the  tributes  of  refpe^l  and  loVe 
with  which  he  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed. 
After  quitting  Ferrara,  and  arriving  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  the  bucentaur,  which 
the  fenate  of  Venice  had  ordered 'to  be  prepared 
for  his  accommodation,  and  an  immenfe  crowd 
waiting  for  him  by  the  fide  of  the  river.     In  this 
manner  he  was  condu£led  to  the  place  where 
the  Adiî^e  fails  into  the  Po;  and  thence  to  the 
ifland  of  Chiozza,  where  he  was  complimented 
by  the  Venetian  prelates,  the  doge,  and  the  fenate, 
reprefented  by  the  two  procurators  of  St.  Mark, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Venetian  ftate.     The  Sacred  College  was  much 
afraid  left  Pius  VI.,  led  away  by  a  third  of  ho- 
nours, fliould  be  tempted  to  appear  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  republic.     According  to  the  cardinals, 
the  Venetians  did  not  deferve  fuch  an  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.     For  a  long 
time  pafl  they  had  fliewn  very  little  refpe£l  to 
the  Holy  See  ;  and  it  was  they  who  had  fet  the 
emperor  examples  which  he  had  but  too  well 
followed. 

For  this  once  Pius  VI.  fpared  the  Sacred  Col- 
lecre   that  additional   vexation.     He  contented 
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himfelf  with  travelling  through  the  whole  Vene- 
tian flate,  leaving  Venice  very  near  him  upon  his 
right.  When  he  arrived  at  the  canals  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpe61:  of  the 
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queen  of  the  feas^  he  found  a  great  number  of  boats 
and  gondolas,  which  fcarcely  left  room  for  the 
richiv  decorated  vcflcl  on  board  of  which  he  was 
received.     At  the  fight  of  him  the  whole  crowd 
fell  proftrate,  and  craved  and  obtained  his  bene- 
diction.    The  women  wept  wiih  joy,  and    all 
the  neighbouring  trees  bent  beneath  the  weight 
of   curious  fpc£iators.     At    length    he    difem- 
barked  at  Malgara,  and  found  the  fteps  of  the 
Janding-place  covered  with  a  rich  carpet.     The 
bifliop  of  Trevifo  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  top 
oi  them,  and  conduced  him  to  Mellrc,  where  he 
was  received  by  all  the  great  perfonages  of  the 
environs,    by    the    ambafladors   of   Spain    and 
Auftria,  and  by  his  own  nuncio,  all  come  trom 
Venice  in  order  to  catch  a  bencdiftion  as  he 
paflcd.     After  making  fome  ftop  at  Trevifo,  he 
crofled  the  Piava  over  a  bridge  built  on  purpofc 
for  him,  and  the  Tagliamento,  in  a  boat  magni- 
ficently ornamented  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at 
Udina,  the  laft  town  of  that  republic,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  afFe6ted  to  prove  to  him  that 
it  was  as  ready  to  pay  empty  homage  to  the 
perfon  of  the  head  of  the  church,  as  it  w^as  back- 
ward in  fliewing  marks  of  deference  to  his  au- 
thority. 

At  length  he  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  do- 
minions of  a  fovereign,  far  more  formidable  in 
his  caprices,  who  was  preparing  to  adminiiter  to 
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îiim   the   fame  confolation.     On   the    14th    of 
March  he  arrived  at  Goertz,  or  Goritz,  the  firfl: 
town  in  Auftria.     He  found  there  Garampi,  the 
nuncio,   count    Cobenzcl,   the    emperor's    vice- 
chancellor,  a  fquàdrôn  of  the   life-guards,  and 
feverai  Auflrian  noblemen.     Every  thing    pro- 
mifed  him  the  mofl:  brilliant  reception  ;  but  his 
joy  was  a  little  difturbed  when  he  learnt  that 
the  archbifliop  of  Goertz  had  juft  been  fent  for 
to  Vienna  to  receive  a  fevere  reprimand.     He 
was  about  to  expiate  his  blind  devotion   to  the 
Kcly  See.     He  had  refufed  to  publifli  the  edicts 
of  toleration  in  his  diocefe,  and  had  dared  to 
appeal   to   Rome.     Pius  VI.    pretty   well    con- 
cealed his  painful  feelings  at  this  firft  proof  of 
Jofeph's  inflexibility,  and  uttered  thefe  remark- 
able words,  from  which  the  perfons  prefent  drew 
various  inferences  : — //  is  very  right;  thefovereigns 
orders  Jiioiild  be  piin5lually  obeyed.     But  thofe  who 
record  the  w'ords  of  great  perfonages  fhould  be 
accompanied  by  a  mufician  and  a  painter;  one 
to  note  down  the  tone  in  which  they  are  fpoken, 
the  other  to  pourtray  the  features  of  the  fpeaker: 
we  fhould  then  know  in  w*hat  way  they  ought 
to   be   interpreted.      Upon  the    arrival   of  the 
archbifliop  of  Goertz  at  Vienna,  a  very  embar- 
rafling  alternative  was  propofed  to  him.     *'  Sign 
"  one  of  thefe  two  writings,"  faid  the  fevere  com- 
milfion   before  which  he  was  fummoned.     The 
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one  was  the  refignation  of  his  archbifliopric  j  the 
other  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  emperor's  or- 
ders. A  day  which  he  alked  for  confideration 
not  being  granted  him,  he  figned  the  oath,  con- 
fefled  that  he  had  grofsly  difobeyed  the  emperor's 
orders,  and  threw  himfelf  upon  his  clemency. 
He  afterwards  received  a  fevere  reprimand  ;  was 
obliged  to  liften  to  a  long  lc61ure  concerning 
the  duty  of  biihops  towards  their  fovereignj  and 
received  orders  to  repair  to  his  diocefe,  without 
fo  much  as  feeing  Pius  VI.,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  mean  time,  and  to  take  care  that  the  edi£ls 
he  had  fufpended  vv'cre  put  in  execution.  He 
was  befides  threatened  with  a  heavy  fine  if  he 
made  the  fmaileft  delay,  and  condemned  to  pay 
fifteen  hundred  florins  a  year  for  the  fupport  of 
a  pious  foundation.  The  pope  was  certainly 
bound  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  emperor; 
but  his  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  How  ill  did 
this  augur  to  the  fucccfs  of  his  apoftolical 
journey  ! 

But  let  us  continue  to  follow  him  upon  the 
road  to  Vienna.  On  his  arrival  at  Laybach,  in 
Carniola,  he  found  there  the  arch-duchefs  Mary 
Anne,  the  emperor's  elded  filler,  whom  devotion 
had  brought  from  her  convent  of  Clagenfurt  to 
the  feet  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  She  was  going 
to  profirate  herfelf  beiore  him  in  reality.  The 
pope  haftened  to  raifc  her,  but  could  not  pre- 
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vent  her  from  kiffing  his  hand ,  and  much  were 
the  pious  fpeclators  edifjed  by  the  humble  devo- 
tion of  the  princefs,  and  the  modeft  and  kind 
demeanour  of  the  pontiff.  The  religious  homage 
of  the  archduchefs  was  the  better  received,  as 
the  refl  of  the  family  had  given  fo  much  vexa- 
tion to  Pius  VI.,  and  held  out  to  him  a  profpe6l 
of  more.  He  intimated  his  alarms  to  the  illuf- 
trious  confidant,  who  repaid  his  abundant  be- 
nedi£lions  with  the  only  thing  fhe  had  at  her  dif- 
pofal — fruitlefs  wiflies,  and  vain  words  of  en- 
couragement. 

At  Laybach,  at  Marpurg,  and  at  Gratz  in 
Stiria,  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  the  fame 
concourfe  of  curious  people  and  devotees.  In 
the  firft  of  thofe  cities  he  walked  during  a  whole 
hour  between  two  thick  rows  of  fpedators.  At 
Gratz  the  public  curiofity  was  ftill  greater  j  the 
crowd  preffed  very  clofe  to  him  ;  every  one  wifh- 
ing  to  kifs,  or  at  lead  to  touch  the  facred  veft- 
ments  of  the  pontiff.  In  the  midfl:  of  all  this 
homage,  how  was  it  pofTible  to  fuppofe  that  he 
was  no  more  than  a  man  !  Accordingly  Pius  VI. 
identified  himfelf  with  him  whofe  vicar  he  called 
himfelf  3  and  feeing  that  attempts  were  made  to 
keep  off  the  crowd  of  the  faithful,  pronounced 
with  pious  pride  thefe  words  of  St.  Mark:  Suffer 
the  Utile  children  to  come  unto  tns,  and  forbid  them 
not. 
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Pius  VI.  was  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
and  the  tribute  of  refpect  was  about  to  become 
ftill  more  llriking.  Jofcph  II.  could  not  prevent 
his  malignity  from  adding  to  it  fome  farcafms, 
both  in  words  and  anions.  He  fent  to  meet 
him  three  nobles  of  the  Hungarian  guard,  who 
were  to  fervé  him  as  couriers;  and  to  accuftom 
the  pope  to  his  principles  of  toleration,  chofe 
them  out  of  the  three  religions  eflabliflied  in 
Germany.  One  was  a  Catholic,  the  other  a  Lu- 
theran, the  third  a  Calvinift.  Cardinal  Megazzi, 
archbifhop  of  Vienna,  when  felting  off  to  meet 
him,  alked  the  emperor  if  the  bells  of  the  capital 
were  to  be  rung  at  the  moment  of  the  pope's 
making  his  entry.  A  fine  quefiion^  indeed,  anfwered 
Jofeph,  nre  not  the  bells  your  artUIery  ^ 

The  emperor  and  his  brother  Maximilian 
went  to  meet  the  pontiff  as  far  as  Neunkirchen, 
a  town  at  a  few  leagues  diftance  from  Vienna. 
As  foon  as  they  perceived  his  carriage,  they 
alighted  ;  the  pope  haftened  to  do  the  like,  and 
the  greetings  on  both  fides  were  very  affeftionate. 
The  pope  embraced  the  emperor,  and  gave  him 
three  fraternal  kiffes.  The  fpe£lators  even 
thought  they  obferved  the  tears  ftanding  in  the 
eyes  of  both  the  eminent  perfonagesj  one  of 
"whom  wept  eafilv,  and  the  other  when  he 
pleafed.  The  emperor  took  the  pope  into  his 
■  carriage,  and  feated  him  on  his  right  hand  ;  and 
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during  their  entry  into  Vienna,  which  was  pom- 
pous and  noify  (it  was  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1782*,  the  holy  father  did  not  ceafe  to  beftow 
the  treafures  of  his  benedittion  upon  an  immenfe 
crowd  of  the  faithful,  intoxicated  with  joy  and 
dev^otion. 

The  pope,  enchanted  with  his  reception,  was 
defirous  that,  even  before  they  arrived  at  Vi- 
enna, his  auftere,  but  real  friends,  Bernis  and 
Azara,  ihou'ld  partake  of  his  fatisfaftion.  He 
fent  them  word,  through  the  medium  of  cardinal 
Pallavicini,  that  he  received  upon  every  occafion 
the  moft  flattering  teftimonies  of  the  emperor's 
afFe£lion.  Hence,  by  his  account,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  conclude  that  Jofeph  was  pleafed  with  his 
journey,  and  moft  favourably  difpofed  towards 
him.  Thefe  two  intelligent  minifters  would 
have  been  diverted  by  his  prefumption,  if  their 
regard  for  him  had  been  lefs  fincere. 

They  heard  with  pleafure  that  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  perfe6lly  well  in  his  début  at  Vienna. 
His  appearance  was  confidered  as  highly  pre- 
poirefling  ;  bis  manners  were  thought  a  happy 
mixture  of  dignity,  affability,  and  modefty.  It 
was  well  known,  however,  that  Jofeph  II.,  who, 
in  fpite  of  his  great  qualities,  fometimes  exhi- 
bited a  littlcnefs  of  mind,  had  taken  offence  at 
the  acclamations  he  had  met  with  on  his  route. 
It   was    well   known   that   he  was  particularly  , 
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vexed  at  finding  that  the  pope  had  taken  the  li- 
berty of  reprimanding  the  bifliops  who  had  pub- 
liftied  his  imperial  decrees  with  affefted  good- 
will. He  did  not  even  difguife  from  him  his  fen- 
timents  on  that  head;  but  that  was  a  circumflance 
Pius  VI.  took  great  care  to  conceal.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  the  cardi- 
nal de  Bernis,  and  dwelt  much  upon  the  enter- 
tainments given  him  by  the  emperor,  and  upon 
the  compliments  he  received  from  him  ;  but  not 
a  word  did  he  fay  of  his  negotiation.  He  en- 
joined the  fame  filence  to  all  who  accompanied 
him  ;  but  the  true  caufes  of  this  referve  were 
well  underftood  at  Rome. 

The  cardinals  v^^ere  of  opinion  that  he  had 
done  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  republic  of 
Venice,  of  which  he  had  fo  great  reafon  to  com- 
plain. They  laughed  at  the  importance  he 
attached  to  popular  acclamations,  and  to  thofe 
empty  homages  of  étiquette  which  make  no  alte- 
ration in  matters  of  importance.  They  were 
afraid  that,  blinded  by  his  vanity,  he  would  enter 
into  fome  difgraceful  capitulation.  "  We  would 
much  rather,"  faid  they,  "that  he  fliould  return 
without  having  obtained  any  thing,  than  that  he 
Ihould  repay  the  fine  words  and  wheedling  of 
the  emperor,  by  giving  up  any  part  whatever  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  church."  Thev 
had  not  yet  founded  the  depth  of  the  abyfs  that 
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environed  the  Holy  See.  The  people  of  Rome 
xvcrc  ftill  more  ftupidly  obflrnate  in  their  fana- 
ticifm.     They  were  heard  to   fay,   Sf.  Peter  will 

.  not  abandon  him.  If  the  emperor  refufe  to  comply 
tvith  the  demands  of  the  pope,  he  will  hejiruck  blind. 
In  reality,  Jofeph  II.  had  at  this  time  bad  eyes  ; 
and  was  eleven  days  without  feeing  the  pope,  or 
without  being  able  to  communicate  with  him 
otherwife  than  by  writing.  The  Romans  already 
began  to  triumph  ;  but  a  prudent  regimen,  and 
the  oculifts  of  Vienna  gave  the  lie  to  the  pro- 
phecy. 

We  refer  to  the  newspapers  of  the  times  thofe 
who  wifh  to  be  informed  of  the  minute  details  of 
the  pope's  ftay  at  Vienna,  and  are  defirous  of 
knowin":  to  what  reli^rious  ceremonies,   and  to 

'  what  fcftivals,  the  thirty-one  days  that  he  paffed 
there  were  devoted.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  fay,  that 
the  emperor  ftudioufly  difplayed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pontiff  every  thing  that  could  give  him  a 
high  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  his  capital,  or 
tend  to  excite  his  admiration  of  his  palaces,  his 
galleries  of  pictures,  his  manufactures,  and  his 
public  eftablilhments i  while  Pius  VI.  was  in 
like  manner  anxious  to  exhibit  all  the  pompous 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion,  in  order  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  fuperftitious  Auftrians 
with  every  thing  that  renders  the  head  of  the 
catholic  church  aw^ful  to  the  vulgar.     He  does 
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not  appear  to  have  failed  in  his  object.  The 
attention  he  attra6ted  at  Vienna  was  very  great, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  report  of  all  the  eyc- 
witnefTes,  particularly  by  what  a  Lutheran, 
whofe  teftimony  cannot  be  fufpicious,  wrote  at 
the  time  to  one  of  his  friends.  "  The  effett  of 
**  the  pope's  prefence  at  Vienna,"  faid  he,  **  is 
"  wonderful  J  and  I  am  not  aftonifhed  at  its 
"  having  formerly  produced  fuch  ftrange  revo- 
"  lutions.  I  have  feen  the  pontiff  feveral  times 
**  at  the  moment  he  was  giving  his  benedic- 
"  tion  to  the  people  of  this  capital.  I  am  not  a 
"  catholic,  neither  am  I  eafily  moved  ;  but  I  do 
"  affure  you  that  the  fight  drew  tears  from  me. 
"  You  cannot  conceive  how  interefting  it  is  to 
"  fee  more  than  fifty  thoufand  perfons  affembled 
"  in  the  fame  place  by  the  fame  fentiment,  ex- 
"  prefiing  in  their  looks  and  geftures  the  devo- 
"  tion  and  enthufiafm  with  which  they  w^ait  for 
"  a  benediftion  that  they  conceive  elfential  to 
"  their  profperity  on  earth,  and  to  their  happi- 
"  nefs  in  another  world.  Entirely  occupied 
"  with  that  idea,  they  were  pertetily  infenfi- 
*'  ble  to  the  inconvenience  of  their  fituation. 
"  Crowded  one  againft  another,  and  fcarcely 
"  breathing,  they  faw  the  head  of  the  catholic 
"  church  appear  in  all  his  pomp;  the  tiara  on 
"  his  head,  dreffcd  in  pontifical  robes,  facred  in 
"  their  eyes,  and  magnificent  in  thofc  of  every 
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"  perfon,  furrounded  by  all  the  cardinals  who 
"  happened  to  be  then  at  Vienna,  and  by  all 
"  the  dignified  clergy.  The  pontiff  bent  down 
"  his  body  towards  the  earth,  raifed  his  arms 
"  to  heaven  in  the  attitude  of  a  perfon 
"  firmly  perfuaded  that  he  is  conveying  thither 
"  the  vows  of  a  multitude  of  men,  and  ex- 
**  preffing  in  his  looks  his  ardent  defire  that 
"  they  may  be  heard.  Let  any  one  figure  to 
**  himfelf  thefe  functions  performed  by  an  old 
"  man  of  a  majeftic  perfon,  and  of  the  moft 
**  noble  and  pleafing  countenance  ;  and  let  him, 
"  if  he  can,  help  feeling  a  llrong  emotion  when 
"  he  fees  this  immenfe  crowd  fall  upon  their 
"  knees  at  the  moment  the  benedi6lion  is  given, 
*'  and  receive  it  with  the  fame  enthufiafni  that 
*'  feems  to  animate  him  by  whom  it  is  bellowed. 
"  For  my  part,  I  confefs  that  the  impreflion 
*'  made  upon  me  by  this  fcene  will  not  be 
"  effaced  while  I  live.  How  ftrong  and  deep 
"  muft  it  then  be  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are 
"  difpofed  to  let  themfelves  be  led  away  by 
*'  external  adls  of  devotion    !" 

The  pope  happened  to  be  at  Vienna  during 
PaffiQu  and  Eafter  weeks;  the  time  of  all  others 
the  moft  favourable  for  the  difplay  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman-cathojic  church.  Jofeph 
availed  himfelf  of  the  circumftance  to  dcfcroy 
the  prejudices  which  his  philofophy  had  raifed 
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in  the  minds  of  the  devout,  and  to  prove  that  it 
vi^as  not  incompatible  with  religion.    He  pioufly 
attended  divine  vvorfhip,  which  was  performed 
with  the  greateft  imaginable  pomp;  and  allowed 
the  pope  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  his  place 
on  that  day,  when,  in  celebrating  the  inftitution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  pride  of  fovereign  gran- 
deur condefcends  to  wafh  the  feet  of  twelve  in- 
digent  old  men,   and  to  wait    upon    them   at 
table.     Jofeph  himfelf  felefted  thefe  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  twelve  apoftles  ;  one  of  whom  wzls 
a  hundred  and  fix  years  of  age.    In  the  morning 
he  received  the   facrament,  as  did  his  brother 
the  arch-duke,  from  the  hand  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff.     They  were  afterwards  prefent   at  the 
ceremony,  but  incognito.  The  pope,  after  blelling 
the  diflies,  put  them  himfelf  upon  the  table  of 
the  guefts.     He  offered  one  to  the  emperor,  who 
excufed  himfelf  by  faying    that    he  was  there 
merely  as  a  fpe6iator.     Each    of  the  poor  men 
received  twenty  ducats  from  his  hands,  and  two 
medals  of  gold  and  filver  from  thofe  of  Pius  VI. 
Eafter  Sundav  was  diftino-uiflied  bv  a  o;rand  ce- 
remony  of  another  kind.     The  pope  celebrated 
high    mafs    with   a   degree  of  foiemnity    unex- 
ampled at  Vienna.  The  two  princes  of  Schwartz- 
enberg    and   Averfperg   walhed    his   hands   by 
turns.     After  the  gofpel  he  delivered  a  difr^ourfe 
in  Latin,  and  had  the  double  pleafure  of  dif- 
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playing  his  eloquence,  and  making  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  feelings  of  his. auditors. 

Notvvithftanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  po- 
lice to  prevent  the  accidents  inevitable  in  fuch 
crowds,  the  performance  of  thefe  auguft  cere- 
monies gave  occafion  to  contufions  and  broken 
arms;  and  more  than  once  the  great  market- 
place w^s  ftrewed  with  loft  fiices  and  hats'; 
but  every  thing  was  compenfated  by  the  happi- 
nefs  of  beholding  the  pontiff,  and  of  receiving 
his  benedi6tion.  The  eager  defire  to  get  a  fight 
of  him  upon  the  road  bordered  upon  phrenfy. 
The  courfe  of  the  Danube  was  ofien  obflrucled 
by  the  multitude  of  boats  going  up  and  down, 
full  of  curious  fpectators.  Crowds  of  twenty 
and  thirty  thoufand  perfons  affembled  in  the 
ftreets  that  lead  to  the  emperor's  refidence,  call- 
ing: with  loud  cries  for  the  benedi61ion  of  the 
pope.  All  the  avenues  to  it  were  blocked  up, 
and  more  than-  once  a  day  Pius  VI.  was  obliged 
to  appear  in  his  balcony,  and  to  beflow'  upon 
the  impatient  crowd  the  cheap  favour  which 
they  implored  wnth  fo  much  ardour.  Scarcely 
were'they  thus  difmiifed,  when  their  place  was 
occupied  by  another  multitude  ambitious  of  the 
fame  honour.  The  influx  of  ftrangers  into  Vi- 
enna was  fo  prodigious,  that  apprehenfions  of  a 
w^ant  of  provifions  were  for  fome  time  enter- 
tained.    People  crowded  from  the  mofl  remote 
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parts  of  the  hereditary  dates.  The  whimfical 
obftiuacv  of  a  peafant  was  remarked,  who  was 
come  fixty  leagues  to  fee  the  pope.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  went  and  placed  himfclf  in  one  of  the 
halls  belonging  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
'the  pope.  "  What  do  you  want  here?"  faid  one  of 
the  guards. — "  I  willi  to  fee  the  pope."—"  You 
*'  cannot  fee  him  here  ;  begone  about  your  bufi- 
"  nefs!" — *'  No,  no!  i  will  wait  till  he  comes,  I 
"am  in  no  hurry;  go  on  with  what  you  are 
"  about  j"  and  upon  this  he  fat  down,  and  ate  his 
bread  very  quietly.  He  had  been  waiting  in  this 
manner  for  fome  hours;  when  the  emperor,  being 
informed  of  his  perfeverance^  himfelF  introduced 
him  to  the  pope,  who  received  the  honeft  vil- 
lager very  gracioufly,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kifs, 
beftowed  on  him  his  benediction,  and  alfo  one  of 
the  medals  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Rome.  How  cunning  the  people  of  Vienna  are,  faid 
the  peafant,  retiring  with  great  fatisfaction  :  thev 
took  good  care  not  to  tell  me  the  pope  gave  money  to 
thofe  who  zv£nt  to  fee  him. 

It  was  not  his  perfon  alone  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
fort  of  worfliip  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  fuf- 
fered  to  be  paid  to  the  moil  ignoble  part  of  their 
drcfs.  Pius  Wl.  had  forefeen  that  it  would  not 
be  refufed  by  the  fuperftitious  people  of  Vienna, 
and  had  not  forgot  his  flipper.     It  was  placed 
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upon  a  cudiion  in  the  audience  chamber,  and 
was  kifled  by  all  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  prefented 
themfelves  in  crowds,  by  many  devotees  of  every 
clafs,  and  even  by  many  perfons  attra£led  by 
curiofity  alone,  who  wiflied  to  enjoy  the  mali- 
cious pleafure  of  playing  their  part  in  the  moft 
ridiculous  fcene,  perhaps,  that  fuperftition  ever 
invented  to  debafe  mankind.  The  holy  Hipper 
was  even  carried  about  as  a  relic  to  feveral  of 
the  moft  diilinguiflied  houfes  of  Vienna  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  laity  were  only  permitted 
to  kifs  his  hand,  and  the  fifherman's  ring  with 
which  it  was  adorned. 

Thefe  enjoyments,  however,  which  fo  many 
public  and  private  homages  afforded  to  the  va- 
nity of  Pius  VI.,  were  embittered  by  feveral  mor- 
tifications in  more  eflential  matters.  Few  per- 
fons were  in  the  fecret  of  the  frequent  confer- 
ences which  he  held  with  the  emperor.  It  is 
from  the  confequences  alone,  that  we  know  he 
had  little  reafon  to  be  as  well  fatisfied  with  them 
as  he  afFeded  to  fay  he  was  after  his  departure 
from  Vienna.  He  even  experienced,  during  his 
ftay  there,  feveral  difappointments  which  be- 
lied his  aflertions.  It  was  difcovered  that,  in  his 
converfations  with  the  emperor,  the  great  quef- 
tions  which  had  given  occafion  to  his  journey 
were  never  thoroughly  difcufled.  In  the'empe- 
ror's  clofet  only  one  fmgle  political  conference 
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took  place,  at  which  were  prefent  prince  Kau- 
nitz,  cardinal  Migazzi,  archbilhop  of  Vienna, 
and  cardinal  Herzan,  the  emperor's  minifter  at 
Rome.  The  pope  endeavoured  to  move  Jofeph 
II.  by  a  pathetic  fpecch,  which  he  interfperfed 
with  arguments  drawn  from  the  canon  law.  He 
had  no  reafon  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  the 
fuccefs  of  his  harangue.  The  emperor  evaded 
all  difculTion.  "  I  am  no  theologian,"  anfvvered 
he  ;  "  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  canon 
*'  law  to  enter  into  a  verbal  argument.  Your 
"  holinefs  will  have  the  gondnefs  to  commit 
"  to  paper  the  reprefentations  you  may  think 
*'  proper  to  addrefs  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may 
"  fubmit  them  to  the  examination  of  my  theo- 
"  logians.  Cardinal  Hcrznn  has  already  in- 
"  formed  you  of  the  refolutions  I  have  taken 
**  relative  to  the  churclies  and  convents  in  my 
*'  dominions.  My  only  object  in  every  thing 
'*  that  has  been  done,  or  that  yet  remains  to  be 
"  done,  is  the  good  of  my  fubjeÊls.  The  new 
"  arrangements  that  I  have  determined  upon 
"  were  indifpenfably  necefTary  ;  and  I  will  main- 
"  tain  them  with  the  greater  firmnefs,  as  not  one 
"  of  them  alfe6ls,  in  the  fiightefi:  degree,  the 
"  do6lrine  of  the  church.  If  your  holinefs  wifhes 
*'  for  a  more  ample  explanation,  you  may  de- 
"  liver  your  objedlions  in  writing  j  my  chancel- 
^^  lor  will   anfwcr   them   officially,    and  in  the 
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"  printed  for  the  information  of  my  fubjecis." 
This  was  giving  him  fufficiently  to  underftand 
what  he  had  to  expe£t.  The  formidable  chan- 
cellor in  queftion  was  the  prince  de  Kaunitz  [no 
]efs  a  philofopher,  and,  perhaps,  ftill  more  inflex- 
ible, than  the  emperor  himfelf  ],  whofe  frigid  de- 
meanour and  filence  it  was  not  eafy  tor  Pius  VI. 
to  mifconftrue.  He  endeavoured,  by  fawning 
and  flattery,  to  fmooth  the  rugged  brow  of  the 
prime  minifter,  and  received  in  return  nothing 
but  cold  politenefs  and  unmeaning  anfwers.. 

He  expefted  at  leaft  to  receive  the  firft  vifit 
from  him.  The  minifter  of  the  emperor  could 
never  entertain  the  prefumptuous  idea  of  its 
being  paid  him  by  the  fovereign  pontiff  of  the 
univerfal  church.  Thus  reafoned  Pius  VI. 
Pius  VI.  reafoned  iîl.  The  pride  of  prince 
Kaunitz  could  not  even  ftoop  before  the  Holy 
See.  Pius  VI.,  who  was  defirous  of  viewing  his 
magnificent  apartments,  particularly  his  gallery 
of  pictures,  was  at  length  forced  to  make  ad- 
vances highly  repugnant  to  his  dignity.  He  fent 
to  inquire  when  he  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him,  and  of  admiring  the  curiofities  his 
palace  contained.  Kaunitz  fixed  a  day  and  an 
hour,  and  the  pope  was  punctual  to  the  appoint- 
ment. On  reaching  the  chancellor's  houfe,  he 
found  his  family  drefled  in  fuperb  gala  fuits,  and 
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his  fervants  clad  in  their  richeft  liveries.  The 
gate-way,  the  ftair-cafe,  and  the  vellibule  were 
full  of  men  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
were  eager  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his 
fupfeme  rank.  He  prepared  himfelf  for  the 
mod  difiinguiflied  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe.  He  was  already  in  his 
apartments,  when  the  prince  de  Kaunitz  at 
length  made  his  appearance,  but  in  a  morning 
drcfs,  and  with  an  air  rather  familiar  than  re- 
fpeftful.  Pius  VI.  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 
Inftead  of  kiffing  it,  as  the  pope  naturally  ex- 
pe6kd,  in  conformity  with  a  cuftom  from  which 
nobody  had  ever  derogated,  Kaunitz  laid  hold  of 
it,  fliook  it,  and  fqueezed  it  in  a  very  affe6^ion- 
ate  manner,  which  much  allonifiied  the  pontiff, 
and  greatly  fcandalifed  every  body  prefcnt. 
With  affefted  politenefs,  he  afterwards  infifted 
upon  being  his  Cicerone.  He  pointed  out  to  him 
the  beauties  of  his  pi6lures.  He  made  him  walk 
forwards,  ftep  back,  turn  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
left,  in  order  that  he  might  fee  each  of  them  in 
its  proper  light.  This  was  the  firft  time  that 
Pius  VI.  ever  felt  himfelf  pulled  and  puflied 
about  in  every  dire6lion  by  a  profane  hand  ;  he 
who  was  never  approached  but  with  an  air  of 
the  mod  refpcéUul  awe,  nor  ever  touched  unlcfs 
to  receive  homage.  It  was  not  without  dith- 
culty  that  he  prefervcd  his  compofure  during  the 
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whole  of  this  fcene,  which  appeared  ftrange  to 
every  body,  except  to  the  principal  a6lor  ;  and, 
that  he  might  not  increafe  the  mortification  that 
he  was  made   to    undergo,  by   appearing  to   be 
fenfible  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  telhfy  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  prince  de   Kaunitz  for  this 
extreme  complaifance,  of  which  he,  indeed,  re- 
ceived no  other  proof.     The  fine  arts  were  the 
only  fubje£l  on   which  the    grave   and   auftere 
chancellor  could  talk  with  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff.    He  evaded  all  converfation  upon  other  to- 
pics i  and  if  a  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the 
fovereign  by  his  minifter,  Pius  VI.  had  no  reafon 
to  hope  that  he  fliould  derive  any  benefit  from 
his  journey.     In  fa6l  he  found  Jofeph  II.  much 
more  open  and  kind  than  the  prince  de  Kaunitz  ; 
but  fully  as  inflexible.     He  foon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
emperor  was  tenacious  of  his  political  maxims, 
even  in  the  moft  minute  circumllances. 

The  Barnabites  had  jufi:  ere£led  in  their 
church  a  marble  altar,  which  cardinal  Migazzi 
confecrated.  The  monks  folicited  of  the  pope 
a  plenary  indulgence  for  this  altar.  The  favour, 
which  was  very  infignificant,  and  little  intereft- 
ing  to  the  emperor,  was  readily  granted  by  the 
pope,  by  a  brief  which  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand.  But  the  provincial  of  the  Barnabites 
being  defirous  of  having  the  brief  printed,  could 
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not  obtain  permifiion  to  have  it  done  till  after  it 
had  undergone  the  formalities  required  by  the 
new  ordinances  ;  that  is,  till  after  it  had  been 
figned  by  the  emperor,  like  any  other  brief  that 
might  have  been  made  out  at  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  unpleafant  appear- 
ances, Pius  VI.  was,  or  at  leaft  pretended  to  be, 
fatisfied  with  the  emperor.  It  is  true  that,  in 
other  refpe6ts,  he  obtained  from  Jofeph  every 
thing  that  was  calculated  to  flatter  his  vanity. 
Their  conferences  were  of  the  moft  friendly  kind. 
The  emperor  fpoke  to  him  confidentially  con- 
cerning the  principal  perfonages  in  Europe,  and 
the  intereft  of  the  other  courts  ;  and  even  made 
difcoveries  to  him  which  might  have  appeared 
indifcreet.  At  no  one  time  did  he  fliew  the 
fmalleft  fymptom  of  ill-humour;  which  was  moft 
alTuredly,  on  the  part  of  Jofeph,  a  ftrong  proof  of 
the  defire  he  felt  to  pleafe  the  pontiff. 

The  pope,  on  his  fide,  neglected  nothing  to 
render  himfelf  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  He 
took  every  opportunity  of  praifmg  his  affability, 
his  information,  his  ftrong  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  even  his  devotion.  In  this  latter  particular 
he  was  even  guilty  of  an  imprudence,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  might  be  good,  but  which  was 
cenfured  at  Rome  with  great  feverity.  There 
were  then  at  Vienna  four  cardinals;  Migazzi, 
Herzan,  Firmian,bifhop  of  PafTau,  and  Batthyani, 
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an  Hungarian  nobleman.     This  was  one  more 
than,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
aconfiftory.     Pius  VI.  had  fufficiently  fhewn  his 
fondnefs  for  parade.     He  afforded  a  frefh  proof 
of  it  by  hoMing  a  confiftory  at  Vienna,  under 
the  pretence  of  giving  the  hat  to  Firmian  and 
Batthyani,  the  two  cardinals.     In  this  affembly, 
at  which  Jcfeph  II.  and  his  brother  Maximilian 
were  prefent,  he   delivered  a  Latin  difcourfe, 
which  he  concluded  with  a  pompous  panegyric 
on  the  emperor.  "  We  have  had>"  cried  he  with 
enthufiafm,  *'  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
"  him;   and  we  cannot  help  admiring,  not  only 
"  the  unlimited  kindnefs  with  which  he  welcomed 
"  us  tohis  imperial  refidcnce,  and  the  magnificent 
"  manner  in  which  he  there  daily  receives  us,  but 
"  alfo  his  uncommon   devoimiy  his  extraordinary 
"  talents,  and  his  incredible  application  to  bufi- 
"  nefs.  What  a  confolation  for  our  paternal  heart, 
"  to  find  that  piety  and  religion  reign,  without 
"having  received  the  flighteft  injury,  not  only  in 
*'  this   fplendid  capital,  but  alfo  among  all  the 
*'  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  fiâtes  through  which 
"  we  paffed.     We  fliall  never  ceafe  then  to  ce- 
*'  lebrate  his  virtues,  and  to  fupport  them  with 
"  our  fervent  prayers.     We  implore  Almighty 
*'  God,  who  never  abandons  thofe  who  feek  him, 
"  to  ftrengthen  his  imperial  majefty  in  his  holy 
"  refolutions,  and  to  Qiow^er  down  upon  him  his 
**  celeftial  grace." 


.    The  people  of  Vienna,  to  whom  the  court  took 
care  to  make  known  this  pafTage  of  the  fpeech, 
through   the  medium  of  the  prefs,  were  much 
edified  by  the   affecting  effufion  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff.    But  muft  not  the  emperor  have  laughed 
within  himfelf  at  praifes  fo  unexpe6led,  and  fo 
little  deferved  ?  Pius  VI.,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his 
heart,  juftified  them  in  his  own  eyes,  by  recall- 
ing to  mind  a  converfation  he  had  had  with  him 
a  few  days  before.     Jofeph  had  alkcd  him,  whe- 
ther, in  any  one  of  his  new  ordinances,  there  was 
a  fingle  article  which  aflre61ed  the  Chriftian  doc- 
trine; and  whether  his  holinefs  muft  not  confefs 
that  they  related  folely  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  ?  Pius  VI.  had  admitted  it  ;  upon  which 
the  emperor  had  replied,  /  am  not  then  a  heretic, 
as  is  fiippofed  at  Rome.     The    pope    concluded 
from  this,  that  the  emperor  had  thought  he  per- 
ceived fome  charges  of  herefv  in  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  Garampi,  his  nuncio  ;  and  he  tookj 
or  rather  created,  an    opportunity   of  making 
amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  the  illuflrious 
hoft,  by  whom  he  was  fo  well  entertained.    But 
the  Roman  cardinals,  who  had  no  apology  to 
make,  and  who  were  fenfible  that  the  Imperial 
ordinances   attacked   ecclefiaftical   prerogatives 
much  more  intetefting  to  them  than  the  do6lrine 
t)f  the  church,  did  not  admit  the  validity  of  the 
pope's  juftification,  but  aflerted,  that  his  pom- 
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pous  harangue,  the  offspring  of  his  vanity,  was 
a  tacit  approbation  of  the  emperor's  difaftrous 
meafures. 

WhiJe  he  was  boafting  of  the  afcendency  he 
.had  gained  over  him;  and  while  cardinal  Her- 
zan  was  informing  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the 
pope  never  fpoke  of  the  emperor  but  in  terms 
OÎ  admiration  and  gratitude,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  that  prince  ?  He  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
pontiff's  departure  to  proceed  with  his  reforms  ; 
but  continued,  without  the  confent  of  the  Holy 
See,  to  fupprefs  the  monadic  orders  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  and  the  ftate  of  Mantua.  Could  Pius 
VI.  fmcerely  believe  in  Jofeph's  devotion,  which, 
in  his  eyes,  muft  have  confided  chiefly  in  (hew- 
ing a  refpe6lful  deference  to  the  pontifical  au- 
thority ? 

But  an  explanation  of  thefe  contradi6lions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  inconfiftency  of  his  chara6Ver, 
and  in  the  facility  with  which  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  dazzled  by  external  homage  paid  to  his 
perfon.  Jofeph,  who  foon  divined  his  difpofilion, 
was  not  fparing  of  thofe  means  of  feduftion.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  month  of  April,  the  pope  was 
informed  by  a  courier,  that  unforefcen  and  im- 
portant affairs  required  his  fpeedy  return.  He 
immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for  his 
departure  ;  but  it  was  eafily  feen  that  they  were 
not  unattended  with  regret;  for  he  was  well  aware 
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that  his  journey  had  as  yet  been  productive  of 
no  real  advantage.  Accordingly,  when  a  foreign 
minifter  was  indifcreet  enough  to  aikhim  on  what 
day  he  intended  to  fet  off,  Pius  VI.  made  anfvver  : 
/  am  pope,  it  is  true,  but  not  prophet  :  my  departure- 
depends  upon  the  ijfiie  of  my  negotiation.  It  was, 
however,  forefeen»  that  it  would  not  be  deferred. 
The  emperor  ordered  an  elegant  travelling  car- 
riage to  be  prepared  for  him  :  the  period  was 
now  arrived  in  which  he  was  about  to  difplay 
his  magnificence.  He  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
perioral*,  enriched  with  diamonds,  valued  at  two 
hundred  thoufand  florins.  Pius  VI.  faid,  on  ac- 
cepting it  :  "  I  fliall  not  confider  this  prefent  as 
"  my  perfonal  property,  but  as  an  appendage  of 
*'  the  Holy  See,  for  my  fucceffors  to  wear  on 
"  days  of  great  folemnity,  as  a  markoflmpe- 
"  rial  benevolence."  Jofeph  went  ftill  farther. 
He  delivered  to  the  pope,  by  the  hands  of  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  a  diploma,  con- 
ferring on  his  nephew,  Lewis  Brafchi  Onefti,  the 
dignity  of  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  ex- 
empting him  at  the  fame  time  from  the  fees  paid 
in  like  cafes,  which  are  eftimated  at  ninety  thou- 
fand florins.  Pius  VI.  exhibited,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  a  very  unexpe6led  proof  of  wifdom,  v/hich 
would  have   been  quite  complete,    had  it  not 

*  The  crofs  worn  upon  the  breaft  by  the  dignified  clergy 
of  the  Roman  catholic  church.     T. 
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been  extolled  by  himfelf.  But  modefty  was  not 
his  favourite  virtue.  He  at  firft  accepted  the 
diploma,  but  afterwards  returned  it  to  the  em- 
peror, begging  him  to  referve  that  favour  for  a 
more  fuitable  time.  1  jhould  be  forry,  added  he, 
to  have  it  faidy  that  I  have  been  more  attentive  to 
the  aggrandijement  of  my  family  than  to  the  inter  ejî 
of  the  church.  The  emperor  approved  this  in- 
Itance  of  felf-denial,  and  the  diploma  remained, 
till  further  orders,  in  the  hands  of  prince  Collo- 
redo.  Magnificent  prefents  were  made  to  the 
perfons  who  attended  the  pope.  Pius  VI.,  in 
his  turn,  could  not  avoid  giving  proofs  of  his  li- 
berality to  thofe  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  attend  him.  This  did  not  fail  to 
iiicreafe  the  coft  of  a  journey  already  fo  expeai- 
iive.  It  was  calculated  that  this  ufelefs  whim 
added  a  million  of  Roman  crowns  to  the  debts 
of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber.  The  dilburfement 
of  fuch  a  fura,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  the  bad 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  began  to  excite 
alarming  murmurs,  would  fcarcely  have  been 
jutlified  by  the  mod  complete  fuccefs.  We  fnall 
foon  fee  whether  that  was  the  cafe. 

Every  circumftance  that  attended  upon  thefe- 
paration  of  Pius  VI.,  and  of  the  emperor,  was 
calculated  to  add  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pontiff. 
Jofeph  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  delufion  to 
the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  and  even  be- 
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yond  that  period.  Every  thing  that  was  mod 
ftriking  and  fumptuous  in  the  étiquette  of  his 
court  was  lavifhly  difplayed  while  he  was  pay- 
ing the  iaft  honours  to  his  gueft,  who  was  be- 
come his  friend,  or  who  at  leaft  indulged  that 
idea.  He  promifed  him  repeatedly  to  repay 
his  vifit.  He  was  determined  to  make  a  proper 
return.  The  cafes,  however,  were  by  no  means 
parallel.  The  tafte  of  Jofeph  for  travelling  was 
well  known  ;  and  that  talte  was  neither  fuitablc 
to  the  ufual  age,  nor  to  the  fituation  of  the  Ro- 
rnan  pontiff.  But  Pius  VI.,  who  was  always 
ready  to  view  every  thing  in  the  light  moft  gra- 
tifying to  his  vanity,  fet  off  highly  fatisfied 
with  this  promife;  Jofeph  and  his  brother  ac- 
companying him  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  from 
Vienna.  They  all  three  alighted  at  the  church 
of  Mariabrunn  ;  entered  ir,  and  after  havino- 
offered  up  their  prayers  with  equal  fervour,  Jo- 
feph and  the  archduke  received  the  embrace 
and  benediction  of  the  holy  father,  and  left  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  moft  lively  emotion. 
The  crowd  that  furrounded  them  was  affecled  ; 
tears  were  mingled  with  acclamations  ;  and  the 
pope  took  the  road  that  led  to  the  convent  of 
Moelk,  where  he  was  to  pafs  the  night. 

The  monks  of  Mariabrunn,  at  the  particular 
requcft  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  immortal- 
ifed  the  time  and  place  of  this  affefting  fepara- 
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tion.  Some  months  after,  the  following infcrip- 
tion,  in  Latin  and  German,  was  engraved  upon 
marble,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church  : 

"  Pius  VI.,  fovereign  pontiff,  and  Jofeph  II., 
"  emperor  of  the  Romans,  with  the  archduke 
"  Maximilian,  after  having  offered  up  their 
"  prayers  in  this  church,  parted  in  the  midfl  of 
"  the  mofl  tender  embraces,  and  of  the  tears  of 
"  all  the  fpeftators." 

But  what  is  ftill  more  fingular  than  this  mo- 
nument, is  that  the  very  day  on  which  this  a/" 
fe5iing  feparation  took  place,  the  emperor's  com- 
miffaries  came  and  declared  to  the  monks,  that 
henceforward  his  Imperial  majefty  would  fave 
them  the  trouble  of  receiving  their  income,  and 
that  their  convent  was  put  in  fequeftration . 
Upon  the  communication  of  this  intelligence, 
they  became  a  little  lefs  fenfible  cf  the  honour 
they  had  jufi:  received  j  and  began  to  fufpe£l 
that  the  fovereign  pontiff  might  polhbly  have 
made  an  inefTeftual  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Pope's  Return  to  Rome. 

Jl  lUS  VI.  did  not,  or  at  leafl  pretended  not,  to 
participate  in  the  uneafinefs  which  began  to  be 
conceived  even  in  Auftria,  as  to  the  refult  of  his 
journey.  In  letters  written  from  Vienna,  a  few 
days  before  his  departure,  and  from  feveral 
places  on  the  road,  he  faid,  indeed,  that,  though 
perfeflly  well  fatisfied  with  the  reception  given 
him  by  the  emperor,  he  had  not  been  able  to  gam 
any  ejfential  point  ;  becaufe  he,  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  had  not  chofen  to  make  conceflions  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  he  approached  his  refidence,  he  felt  that, 
to  procure  a  good  reception,  it  was  neceffary  to 
prepare  men's  minds  by  holding  a  different  kind 
of  language.  Befidcs,  he  had  received,  while  on 
the  road,  three  letters  from  the  emperor,  which, 
doubtlefs,  infpired  him  with  fome  vague  hopes. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  his  nephew,  from  Bo- 
logna, to  the  following  effc£t  :  **  I  have  obtained 
"  from  the  emperor  every  thing  that  I  defired. 
"  He  has  fuppreffed  the  new  oath  which  he  had 
"  required  from  the  bifliops  in  his  dominions  j 
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"  and,  on  my  part,  I  have  given  them  the  power 
**  of  granting  difpenfations  for  marriages  as  far 
*^  as  the  third  and  fourth  degree  of  confangui- 
*'  nity,  and  even  for  nearer  degrees,  only  binding 
■'  them  to  alk  my  permiffion  in  certain  cafes. —  1 
*'  I  have  alfo  obtained  feveral  modifications  in 
^*  regard  to  the  monafteries  of  both  fexes,  and 
^'  to  reh'gious  toleration. — Upon  the  wliole^  added 
he,  *'  my  prejence  has  been  highly  advantageous  to 
*'  religion  ;  and  I  cannot  help  congratulating  niyjelj 
*■'  upon  my  journey^ 

It  is  poffible  that  he  might  be  really  fincere  in 
thus  magnifying  himfelf  the  very  flight  advan- 
tages that  he  had  gained.  His  vanity  had  been 
completely  gratified  j  and  that  was  a  great  rea- 
fon  for  his  congratulating  himfelf  upon  his  journey. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  had  fubmitted,  without 
difficulty,  to  the  fuppreffion  of  ufelefs  convents  \ 
bccaufe  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  monks,  and  that  he  had  acquiefced 
in  the  emperor's  maxims  of  toleration,  becaufe 
he  was  not  himfelf  inclined  to  perfecution.  But 
he  returned  deeply  afflifted  by  the  annihilation 
of  certain  bulls;  monuments  moft  dear  to  him^ 
as  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was 
grieved  at  the  re-efiablifliment  of  the  bifhops  in 
their  primitive  rights,  at  the  meafure  which  fub- 
]e6ted  the  monks  of  their  diocefe  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  which  rendered  the  latter  independent 
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©f  their  generals  refident  at  Rome.  Upon  all 
thefc  points  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert Jofeph  and  his  minifters.  He  had  obtained 
fome  promifes,  which  kept  alive  his  delufion. 
The  emperor  agreed  with  him  that  the  fuper- 
Buous  monafteries  fliould  be  fliut  up  ;  but  that 
he  would  not  totally  fupprefs  any  monadic  order; 
and  that  an  imprimatur  fliould  not  be  granted  for 
any  pamphlet  written  againfl  the  legitimate  ex- 
ercife  of  the  papal  authority.  For  MefTrs.  Eybel 
and  Sonnenfels,  two  Auftrian  writers,  examined 
with  great  feverity  the  pretenfions  of  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  the  former  in  a  work  entitled,  What 
is  the  Pope  f  the  latter  in  a  publication  relative 
to  the  journey  of  Pius  VI.  Jofeph  II.  permitted 
him  alfo  to  hope  that,  during  his  pontificate, 
things  fliould  remain  upon  the  old  footing  as  to 
the  biflioprics  and  benefices  of  Lombardy.  Pius 
Y  I.,  on  his  departure,  had  therefore  fome  reafon 
to  believe  that  his  apoftolical  journey  had  not 
been  altogether  inetTeclual.  But  of  thefe  two 
negotiators,  each  of  whom  flattered  himfelf,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  over-reached  the  other,  one 
thought  that  he  has  as  yet  only  tafted  the  firfl:- 
fruits  of  his  fuccefs,  the  other  that  he  had  as  yet 
only  put  the  firft  hand  to  his  reforms.  Soon 
after  one  of  them  difcovered  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  or  at  lead  that  he  had  deceived  him- 
felf j  and  the  other,  that  he  had  remained  un- 
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fhaken  în  his  refolutions.     But   let   us    follow 
Fills  VI.  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  day  of  his  departure  he  flept  at  Mœlk,  in 
the   fame  convent  which,   fixteen  years    after- 
wards, was  intended  for  his  afylum,  when,  in  the 
firft  moments  of  the  revolution  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror, the  nephew  of  him  who  had  entertained 
him  in  more  profperous  times,  agreed  with  the 
French  government  to  receive  him  in  his  domi- 
nions.    The  count  de   Cobenzel  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Braunau,  the  firll:  town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  road  from  Auftria  to  Rome.     The  eleftor 
was  determined  that  the  pope  fhould  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  travelling  in  the  territory  of  a 
different  prince.     He  difplayed  all  the  pomp  of 
his  army,  of  his  guards,  and  in  fhort  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  court.     He  went  to  meet  him, 
feated  him  in  a  fuperb  carriage  which  he  took 
with  him  on  purpofe,  and  conduced  him  to  his 
capital  in  the  midftof  the  pious  acclamations  of 
a  nation  which  vies  in  devotion,  even  with  the 
people  of  Vienna.     He  paffed  fix  days  in  the 
city  of  Munich,  which  is  called  the  Rome  of 
Germany  j  and  could  eafily  perceive  that  the  title 
was  not  ill  beftowed.     The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment was  far  from  pofieffing  that  philofophical 
courage  which  rendered  the  court  of  Vienna  fo 
formidable  to  the  Holy  See.     Pius  VI.  received 
from  it  nothing  but  homages;  the  enjoyment  of 
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which  was  difturbed  by  no  unpleafant  circum- 
ftance.     The  court  of  Munich  had  even  carried 
its  attentions  fo  far,  as  to  redouble  its  orthodox- 
ical  feverity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  any  thing  which  might  give  the  pontiff  the 
fmallefl:  alarm.     Two  days  before  his  arrival,  all 
the  bookfellers  and  printers  received  orders  not 
to  fell  or  publifh  any  work  which  had  not  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  the  électoral  cenfors.     His 
piety  and  vanity  were  equally  gratified  during 
his  ftay  in  Bavaria.     It  was  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  the   authority   of  the  Holy  See 
had  remained  unimpaired.    The  court,  although 
renowned  for  gallantry,  had  preferved  a  great 
attachment  for  every  thing  that  conftitutes  the 
external  part  of  religion.     The  nation  was  one 
of  the  moft  ignorant,  and  confequently  one  of 
the   moft   fuperftitious,   of  the  catholic  world. 
Whole  legions  of  fanatical  monks  formed  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  divifions  of  the  papal  troops. 
No  fpark  of  philofophy  had  diminifhed   either 
their  pious  belief  or  their  blind  fubordination. 
The  Holy  See  reckoned  in  Bavaria  alone  more 
than  five  thoufand  trufty  fatellites.     The  pope 
was  more  revered  there  than  in  Rome  itfelf,  and 
the  homages  which  he  received  were   equally 
unanimous  and  profound.     Accordingly  when 
he  approached  Augfbourg,  and  was  about  to  pafs 
the  weftcrn  limits  of  Bavaria,  he   turned  round 
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with  emotion  towai  ds  that  country  fo  favoured 
by  heaven,  and  laviflied  upon  it  his  benedictions 
and  his  good  wilhes,  of  which  it  had  fliewn  it- 
felf  fo  deferving. 

The  ele£tor  of  Treves,  who  had  waited  upon 
him  at  Munich,  attended  him  as  far  as  Augfbourg, 
of  which  he  was  bifliop,  and  where  he  had  a  pa- 
lace.    On  entering  the  territory  of  that  Impe- 
rial city,  where  the  feclarifts  of  both  religions, 
the   catholic  and   proteftant,  are  equally  tole- 
rated, and  have  each  a  fiiare  in  the  government, 
Pius  VI.  was,  for  the  firft  time,  in  a  land  in- 
fe£ted  with  herefy  ;  a  circumftance  which  mea- 
fares  had  been  taken  to  prevent  his  perceiving. 
The  catholic  magiftrates  aiked  their  protei...  nt 
colleagues  how   they    propofed    to  receive  the 
pope.     They  anfwered,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
their  religious  principles  to  receive  him  in  that 
quality  J    but    that    they   refpe6ted   him    as    a 
crowned  head,  and  would  readily  concur  in  any 
homage  which  might  be  paid  him  upon  that 
ground.     They  kept  their  word.     Pius  VI.  was 
complimented  by  a  deputation  of  the  fenate, 
confiding  of  two  catholics  and  two  proteftants, 
and   received   the  prefents  which  the  Imperial 
cities  are  accuftomed   to  make  to  diftinguidied 
perfonages.     Every  thing  that  was  interefting  in 
Augfbourg  was  flievvn  to  him,  particularly  all 
that  appertained  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 
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Pius  VI.  was  poflcflTed  of  erudition,  at  leaft  in 
what  related  to  theological  affairs.  He  dif- 
played  it  with  affettation,  and  it  was  celebrated, 
as  it  generally  happens  in  fimilar  cafes,  by  the 
moft  exaggerated  flattery.  At  the  library  of  the 
city,  where  his  literary  knowledge  was  mod 
confpicuoufly  difplayed,  an  incident  occurred, 
trifling  enough  in  itfelf,  but  which  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  Germany. 
The  librarian,  M.  Mertens,  who  was  a  proteftant, 
was  commiffioned  to  make  a  fpeech  to  him  ; 
but  confidering  himfelf  as  the  organ  of  the  whole 
city,  in  which  the  catholic  religion  was  co-equal 
with  his  own,  he  hazarded  expreffions  fo  refpeft- 
ful,  and  fo  little  conformable  to  the  language  of 
a  heretic,  that  all  thofe  of  his  fe8:  took  great 
offence  ;  and  the  pontiff  himfelf  appeared  almoft 
as  much  embarraffed  as  flattered.  It  was  flill 
worfe  when  the  learned  proteftant  was  feen  to 
bend  his  knee  before  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church  J  all  the  fanatics,  for  there  are  alfo  fana- 
tics among  the  Lutherans,  fet  up  an  outcry 
againft  fuch  idolatry.  In  vain  did  Mertens  en- 
deavour to  excufe  himfelf,  by  faying  that  genu- 
flexion was  one  of  the  ceremonies  ot  the  Spaniili 
court.  He  was  not  forgiven  for  affording  the 
papifts  fo  fignal  a  triumph. 

Pius  Vi.  paffed  three  days  at  Augfbourg,  in  the 
midft  of  ceremonies,  reHgious  and  profane;  and 
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tîowhere  did  hé  leave  behind  him  a  more  favour- 
able idea  of  his  eloquence,  affability,  and  know- 
ledge. The  journals  of  the  day  fpeak  of  them 
in  terms  of  enthufiafm. 

Augfbourg  was  interefting  to  him  in  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  It  was  there  that  he 
received,  for  the  firft  time,  the  homage  of  thofe 
refractory  children,  whom  he  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  hold  in  horror  and  deteftation  ;  it  was 
atAugfbourg  that  the  Roman  church  had  re- 
ceived that  painful  wound  which  is  ftill  bleed- 
ing ;  and  it  was  there,  in  (hort,  that  he  found 
himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  that  eleftor  of  Treves, 
to  w^hom  he  was  indebted  for  one  of  the  greateft 
confolations  that  Rome,  afflifted  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  had  for  a  long  time  received.  For 
it  was  to  the  felicitation  of  this  devout  prince, 
that  M.  Hontheim,  his  fuffragan,  had  yielded, 
when  he  recanted,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
his  work  publifhcd  under  the  name  of  Febro- 
nius,  and  which  was  fo  formidable  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  accordingly  took  great  pleafure 
in  the  fociety  of  a  client,  whofe  zeal  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  lefs  edifying  than  his  birth  was  il- 
luftrious.  lie  was  not,  like  Jofeph  II.,  one  of 
thofe  children  difobedient  to  his  paternal  exhorta- 
tions ',  nor  was  the  tribute  of  refpc6t  that  he  re- 
ceived from  him  mere  fliow  and  grimace.  Not- 
withftanding  his  apparent  ferenity,  he  flood  in 
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need  of  confolation  ;  and  found  it  in  the  effu* 
fions  of  the  pious  ele8or. 

The  fecret  chagrin  and  difquietude  which  ac- 
companied him  from  Vienna,  manifeded  them- 
felves  at  Augfbourg  upon  a  remarkable  occa- 
fion.  Among  the  perfonages,  more  or  lefs  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  their  rank,  who  crowded  round 
him,  were  four  prelates  of  the  empire,  impercep- 
tible fovereigns,  whofe  territory  is  fcarcely  vi- 
fible  upon  the  map.  One  of  them,  bifliop  of 
Ochfenhaufen,  in  Swabia,  con  ver  fmg  with  him 
in  Latin,  the  pope  alked  him  how  many  con- 
vents he  had  belonging  to'his  fee.  /  have  eleven 
under  me,  anfwered  the  prelate,  zvith  a  forrowful 
air-,  but  fix  of  them  are  fitiiated  in  the  Auftrian  do- 
minions. This  was  recalling  painful  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  Pius  VI.  \  for,  among  other  meafures 
that  the  emperor  had  taken,  he  had  decreed 
that  no  prieft  in  the  Auftrian  ftates  fliould  in 
future  acknowledge  a  foreign  fovereignty.  Here 
Pius  VL,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
fufFered  his  painful  fecret  to  efcape  him.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  children,  I  have  left  nothing  unat tempted  to 
keep  things  as  they  formerly  were,  or  to  rejlore  them 
to  their  priftine  fiat e  ;  but the  hufmefs^  how- 
ever, is  not  finally  fettled  :  let  us  pray  and  hope.  He 
did  not  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  manner  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  Rome. 

Three  days  after,  he  fet  off  for  the  Tyrol, 
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the  elector  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  front- 
tier  of  his  httle  ftate.  There  a  feparation  took 
place  ftill  more  affecting  than  the  preceding 
ones.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Infpruck, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  archduchefs  Eli- 
fabeth,  the  emperor's  third  fifter.  She  was  abbefs 
in  that  town  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Ty- 
rol. Her  brother  had  recommended  her  to  re- 
ceive the  fovereign  pontiff  with  all  the  folemnity 
compatible  with  her  fituation  ;  but  the  arch- 
duchefs was  led  by  her  pious  fentiments  to  im- 
prove upon  the  emperor's  inftruftions.  He  was 
received  at  Brixen  by  the  bifhop,  who  endea- 
voured, by  every  mark  of  refpe6t,  to  make  the 
holy  father  forget  the  chagrin  he  had  given  him 
the  preceding  year,  by  ftrittly  forbidding  the 
clergy  of  his  diocefe  the  ufe  of  the  bull  Uni^enitiis. 
He  arrived  at  Trent  on  the  loth  of  May,  and 
was  received  there  by  the  bifliop  of  that  city,  fo 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  church;  but 
he  made  no  (lay.  After  having  paffed  through 
Roveredo,  he  a  fécond  time  entered  the  Vene- 
tian territories.  Verona  received  him  with  a 
difplay  of  all  the  magnificence  of  which  its  fitu- 
ation admits.  The  wide  bed  of  the  Adige,  which 
wafhes  the  walls  of  that  city,  refledted  the  fplen- 
dour  of  afuperb  illumination.  Conduced  in  pomp 
to  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and  looking  down 
from  the  top  of  that  noble  monument  of  the  an- 
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dent  Rorlians  upon  the  vafl:  enclofure  wliich  for- 
merly was  devoted  to  their  pleafures,  the  fove- 
rcign,  the  great  pontiff  of  modern  Rome,  Ja- 
vifhed  his  benedi6tions  upon  fixty  thoufand  of 
the  faithful  proftrate  at  his  feet.  The  bi(hop  of 
Verona  was  treated  by  the  holy  father  lefs  affec- 
tionately than  his  flock.  He  had  recently  ad- 
dreffcd  a  paftoral  letter  to  his  diocefans  in  the 
Tyrol,  which  was  too  confonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  not  to  give  great 
difpleafure  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome.  He  had 
dared  to  fupprefs  the  confraternities  of  the  Heart 
of  Jefus,  and  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Francis.  He  had 
dared  to  forbid  the  admiffion  of  the  pope's  in- 
dulgences till  they  had  been  examined  by  him- 
felf,  and  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor.  It  would  have  required  a  great  effort 
of  Chriflian  charity  in  Pius  VI.  to  forgive  fuch 
ferions  injuries. 

No  fimilar  circumftance  imbittered  the  plea* 
fure  he  derived  from  the  brilliant  reception  that 
awaited  him  at  Vicenza  and  Padua.  He  was 
approaching  the  capital  of  that  republic  againft 
which  he  had  more  than  one  caufe  of  com- 
plaint; and,  notwithftanding  the  repugnance  of 
the  Sacred  College,  could  not  refifl:  the  tempta- 
tion of  feeing  Venice.  The  fenate,  which  was 
acquainted  with  his  intention,  fent  Manin  and 
Contarini,  two  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  ta.4neet 
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îiim  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  and  to 
prcfide  over  the  entertainments  that  were  pre- 
pared for  him  all  along  the  road.  His  entry  into 
Venice  afforded  a  fpe6lacle,  the  only  one  «  of 
its  kind,  perhaps^  in  the  world,  and  fuch  as  the 
Venetians  themfelves  had  never  feen.  The  pa- 
triarch, and  eighteen  bifliops  of  the  Venetian 
ftate,  had  gone  as  far  as  Fufina  to  receive  him, 
each  in  his  own  gondola,  and  each  furrounded 
by  the  dignitaries  of  his  diocefe.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  he  found  a  galley  magni- 
ficently adorned,  which  the  doge  and  the Jtgnoria 
had  fent  him.  He  was  thus  conducted,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  crowed  of  boats  and  gondolas,  as 
far  as  the  ifland  of  San  Georgio-in-Alga,  fituated 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league  from  the  city. 
There  the  doge,  the  fenate,  and  the  principal 
magiftrates  of  the  republic,  were  waiting  for  him 
in  their  magnificent  gala  dreflcs.  Upon  per- 
ceiving them,  the  pope  landed  from  his  galley  3 
and  the  doge  received  him  in  his  arms,  and  was 
about  to  fall  at  his  feet.  Pius  VI.  gracioufiy 
prevented  him  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  moft 
friendly  intimacy  took  place  between  them,  and 
began  to  awaken  the  fufpicions  of  the  jealous 
Tenators  appointed  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
the  doge.  They  embarked  in  the  fame  gondola 
with  the  patriarch,  and  two  nuncios;  Garampi 
of  Vienna,  who  had  accompanied  his  holinefs 
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nice. Their  retinue  feated  themfelves  in  the 
t^A'o  other  gondolas  belonging  to  the  doge. 
Tliey  rowed  along,  attended  by  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  boats  and  other  velfelSjVarioufly  ornamented. 
Upon  approaching  the  great  canal  of  the  mint, 
which  is  the  true  entrance  of  Venice,  the  pope 
was  faluted  with  two  hundred  guns,  from  feveii 
gallies  Rationed  in  that  port.  *For  feveral  hours 
all  the  bells  in  the  city  announced  his  arrival. 
The  banks  of  the  canals,  all  the  windows,  and 
all  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  were  crowded  with 
fpe6^ators.  Never  had  fuch  univerfal  enthu- 
llafm,  nor  fuch  a  concourfe  of  people,  been  {<tQXi 
at  Venice  ;  nor  could  any  city  in  Europe  exhibit 
a  multitude  of  fpeftators  confiding  of  fuch  mot- 
ley groups.  After  empty,  but  brilliant  cere- 
monies, the  pope  was  taken  to  fee  every  thing 
remarkable  that  Venice  contained.  The  Vene- 
tians had  referved  for  him  the  fpeftacle  mod 
likely  to  gratify  his  curiofity  j  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  of  the  doge  to  the  Adriatic  fea.  It 
was  regularly  celebrated  on  the  Afcenfion-day  \ 
but  this  year  it  was  deferred  till  Whit-monday, 
on  account  of  the  pope.  Every  thing  was  pre- 
pared to  make  the  fight  as  pleafing  to  him  as 
poffible.  The  preceding  evening  he  had  offi- 
ciated with  great  pomp  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  the  city.     The  day  of  his  departure 
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was   drawing  near.     Entreaties  were  vain  ;  his 
refokition  was  not  to  be  fliaken.     What  could 
be  his  motive  ?  On  this  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  any 
conjefture;  for   Pius  VI.    could    fometimcs    be 
fecret  and  referved.     It  had,  however,  been  re- 
marked, that  the  doge  had  been  extremely  pro- 
digal of  his  attentions  to  the  pope  ;  that  he  had 
had  feveral   conferences  with  him,  which  were 
thought  too  familiar  ;  and  that  fometime^,  even 
in  public,  he  had  affected  to  fpeak  to  him  in  a 
whifper.     What  fecrcts  could  he  have  to  com- 
municate ?  Could  the  nominal  head  of  the  re- 
public, who  is  fubje6t  to  more  rigorous  laws  than 
the  meaneft  citizen,  have  any  thing  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  fcnatc  ?  The  repub- 
lic had  firmly  refifted  the  ufurped  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.     By  vindicating  its  unalienable 
rights,    it  had    atîhcled    the    fovereign    pontiff. 
Did  the  doge  wifli  to  footh  the  pope's  refent- 
ment  of  this  fevere  condu6l  j  to  give  him  con- 
folation,  or  even  hopes?  Did  he  wifh  to  make 
his  peace  at  the  expenfe  of  his  fovereign  ?  The 
gloomy  flate-inquilitors  doubtlefs  conceived  fuf- 
picions,   and  did  not  hide  them  from  the  doge. 
They  reminded  him,  in  harfli   terms,  of  his  de- 
pendence, his  duty,  and  his  danger.     The  pope 
perceived  it,  and  repented  having  done  the  jea- 
lous fenate  an  honour  of  which  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege thought  it  unworthy.     He  was  afraid  of 
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whofe  affability  might  be  conftrued  into  a  crime 
againft  the  Hate  ;  and  fet  ofF  from  Venice  on 
Whit-funday,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony, 
fliil  more  abfurd  than  pompous,  which  was  to 
43e  celebrated  on  the  following  day. 

He  pafTed  a  fécond  time  through  Padua,  where 
new  honours  awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at 
Canaro,  which  was  the  boundary  between  the 
Venetian  and  the  ecclefiaflical  ftates,  he  took 
leave  of  the  two  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  who 
had  accompanied  him  thus  far.  He  was  received 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Po  by  cardinals  Des  Lances 
and  CarafFa,  who  were  come  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  return  to  Italy.  After  having  pafTed 
over  the  bridge  recently  built  acrofs  the  Po,  he 
made  his  folemn  entry  into  Ferrara,  the  firft  city 
of  his  dominions,  and  immediately  refumed  the 
exercife  of  his  fovereignty.  On  the  very  day 
alter  his  arrival  he  held  a  confiftory,  in  which 
he  proclaimed  the  dignity  conferred  on  cardinal 
Herzan,  whofe  nomination  he  had,  according  to 
a  whimfical  cuftom,  rcferved  /«  petto  for  three 
years.  He  raifcd  to  the  fame  dignity  the  arch- 
biOiop  of  Ferrara  and  the  good  cardinal  Mattci, 
who  will  again  be  brought  forward  when  we 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Roman  revolution. 
This  prelate  joined  to  the  piety  of  his  profcllion 
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a  peaceable  difpofition  ;  but  his  mind  was  in- 
clined to  fuperftition,  and  a  blind  devotion  to  the 
maxims  of  the  Holy  See.  His  exaltation  afto- 
nifhed  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and 
was  a  -triumph  for  the  Jefuitical  party,  who 
thence  concluded  that  Pius  VI.  had  not  been 
perverted  by  his  travels. 

At  Bologna,  he  received  an  affeftionate  vifit 
from  one  of  his  moft  faithful  and  moft  illuftrious 
children,  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  had  inherited 
none  of  the  phllofophical  boldnefs  with  which 
his  father  had  dared  to  refifl  the  pretenfions  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  At  Imola,  he  was  received 
by  his  uncle,  cardinal  Bandi  j  on  the  gate  of 
Faenza  he  found  flattering  infcriptions,  by  which 
his  vanity  was  much  gratified.  At  Cefena,  he 
had  an  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  there 
found  his  family  aflembled,  happy  to  fee  and  to 
welcome  him  again  to  his  native  place.  Conti- 
nuing his  route  afterwards  through  Pefaro,  Fano, 
and  Sinigaglia,  he  arrived  at  Ancona,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  parade.  A  ftatue  had 
been  erefted  in  that  city,  reprefenting  him  giving 
his  benediftion  to  the  people  ;  but  it  was  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona  ex- 
pected from  his  magnificence.  He  paid  a  vifit 
to  their  port,  where  he  was  received  with  a  fa- 
lute  of  artillerv  and  martial  mufic  3   went  on 
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board  a  (hip  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  for  a  moment  fancied  that  he  was  poffeffcd 
of  a  navy.  He  made  a  very  iliort  ftay  at  our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  Recanati,  and  Maccrata  ;  per- 
forming, however,  divine  worlhip,  and  diftribut- 
ing  benedictions  wherever  he  flopped. 

As   he    approached   Rome,     his    route    was 
marked   by    accumulated    homages    of    refpect 
and   ftupid    admiration.      In   feveral  places   he 
palled    under  triumphal  arches  j    in   others    he 
found  pompous  infcriptions.     At  Foligno,  fome 
nuns  of  a  poor  convent  folicited  relief:  //  would 
be  of  no  nje  to  you,  anfwered  the  pope,  your  convent 
will  be  immediately  fupprejfed.    It  was  fo,  in  reality, 
a  fliort  time  after  ;  but  the  fupprelhon  of  mo- 
nafteries,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  was 
fure  to  be  a  fource  of  chagrin  to  the  holy  father. 
The  expulfion   of  thcfe  poor  nuns   from  their 
convent  occafioned   an   infurreftion  among  the 
people  i  and  to  fupprefs  it,  the  two  authorities 
were  obliged  to  concert  meafures.     The  magi- 
flrate  came  to  the  affiliarice  of  the  bifliop,  and 
ordered  the  rioters  to  be  apprehended.     There 
are  times  and  places  in  which  inclination  alone 
are   infufficient  to  operate  the  molt  ufeful  and 
even  the  moft  trifling  reforms. 

From  Foligno,  Fius  Yl.    proceeded  through 
Spoletto  and  Narni  to  Otricoli.     In  the  latter 
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place  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  parade 
of  his  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences,  wh'ch  the 
many  curiofities  of  every  kind  that  he  had  feen, 
during  the  lafl  two  months,  had  only  ferved  to 
revive.  Carara,  the  fecretary  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  council,  who  in  a  profeffion,  in  gene- 
ral devoted  to  inutility,  had  cultivated  the  fine 
arts  with  fuccefs,  was  waiting  for  him  at  Otri- 
coli.  It  was  he  who  was  charged  to  continue 
in  the  environs  of  that  place  the  excavations 
which  had  already  furniilied  the  Mujaiim  Pio 
Ckmenthmm  with  the  moft  exquifite  m.onuments 
of  art,  antique  ftatues,  bufls,  columns,  tripods, 
and  mofaics.  '  Pius  VI.  applauded  thefe  difco- 
veries  as  his  own  work,  and,  after  having  given 
orders  to  proceed  with  the  excavations,  took 
the  road  to  Civita  Caftellana  ;  the  lafl  place  at 
which  he  flept  before  his  arrival  at  Rome.  He 
there  found  two  perfons  whom  he  had  made 
happy  during  his  journey,  monfignor  Campa- 
nelli,  recently  elevated  to  the  office  of  pope's 
auditor,  and  monfignore  Erikine,  whom  he  had 
appointed  promoter  of  the  faith.  Thefe  prema- 
ture favours  had  fatisfied  none  but  thofe  who 
had  received  them.  Campanelli  and  Erfkine 
were  two  upftarts,  who  had  as  yet  deferved  but 
little  of  the  Holy  See.  The  favour  they  en- 
joyed was  an  additional  grievance,  \Yith  which 
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the  pope's  impolicy  furnifiied  the  mal-contents 
of  Rome,  whom  he  flioulcl  rather  have  thought 
of  appeafmg.  But  for  fome  time  paft  he  feemed 
condemned  to  a6l  unfeafonably  upon  every 
occalion. 


>^  o  ^ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Pope's  Arrival  and  Reception  at  Rome, 


U] 


PON  approaching  his  capital,  Pius  VI.  re- 
ceived teftiraonies  fo  expreffive  of  the  fatisfaftion 
felt  at  his  return,   that  a  man  more  modeft  than 
himfelf     might    have    believed    them    fincere. 
Whether,  however,  he  was  tired  of  homages,  or 
confcious  that  he  did  not  deferve  thofe  that  were 
referved  for  him,  he  requefted  and  obtained  that 
a  part  of  them  fhould  be  fupprcfled.     It  was  in- 
tended to  ereft  a  triumphal  arch  upon  the  Pi- 
azza del  popolo,  which  he  was  to  crofs,  to  illu- 
minate all  the   quarters  of  the  town   through 
which  he  was  to  pafs,  and  to  celebrate  his' entry 
by  fireworks,  concerts,  a  great  entertainment, 
and  even  a  ball.    It  was  alfo  the  intention  of  the 
Sacred  College  to  go  and  meet  him  at  the  Porta 
del  popolo.     Pius  VI.  declined  all  thefe  honours  : 
he  only  permitted  Albani,  the  dean  of  the  cardi- 
nals, cardinal  Antonelli,  his  favourite,  and  his 
beloved  nephew,  the  duke  de  Nemi,  to  come  and 
receive   him   at  Ponto  Molle.     He   could  not, 
how^ever^  efcape  from  all  thofe  noify  teftimonics 
of  public  joy,  which  are  rather  matters  of  form 
than  of  real  refpett  j  from  falutcs  of  artillery,  the 
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ringing  of  the  numerous  bells  of  Rome,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  principal  hotels.  But  thofe 
eiTufions  of  the  heart,  thofe  fpontaneous  accla- 
mations which  a  contented  people  pour  forth, 
but  which  cannot  be  extorted  from  them,  all 
thofe  teftimonies  of  affe6lion  and  gratitude  which 
a  fovereign  muft  and  ought  to  feel,  were  not 
very  prodigally  beftowed;  and  this  he  muft  have 
perceived.  It  was  not  that  the  Roman  people 
doubted  of  his  fuccefs  with  the  emperor;  and 
even  if  they  had,  Pius  VI.  having  other  claims 
upon  their  affection,  would  have  been  pitied, 
and  have  been  only  the  more  beloved  ;  but  mat- 
ters which  more  nearly  concerned  them  were  the 
meafure  of  their  fentiments  in  regard  to  the  pon- 
tiff. The  whole  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  particularly 
the  capital,  complained  aloud  of  the  high  price 
of  provifions  ;  and  it  was  not  by  their  filence 
only  that  his  fubjecls  had  expreffed  their  difcon- 
tent.  All  along  the  road  from  Bologna  he  had 
heard  the  moft  bitter  complaints  ;  received  the 
moft  energetic  petitions  ;  and  the  momentary 
enthufiafm,  occafioned  by  his  return,  did  not 
efface  the  unpleafant  imprellions  they  had  made. 
While  he  was  paffing  in  ftate  through  the  ftrcets 
of  his  capital,  fome  of  thofe  expreffions  were 
heard  which  courtiers  C2i\\  /éditions .  The  cardi- 
nals and  the  prelates  who  were  about  him  con- 
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cealed,  or  difguifed  the  truth.     Cardinal  Palla- 
viciiii,  his  fecretary  of  ftate,  an  honelî,  though  a 
weak  man,  felt  much  concern,  hut  faid  nothing. 
The  cardinal  de  Bernis  himfelf,  perhaps  the  moft 
fincere  of  his  friends,  did  not  dare  to  break  a 
iilence,  fo  fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  thofe  about 
the  pope's  perfon  ;  but  from  that  time  he  was 
accuftomed  to  fay,  Ijee  plainly  that  the  rei^n  of 
Pius  VI.  will  in  the  end  cojl  him  many  a  tear.     The 
common   people,   who  had    lefs   difcretion,   re- 
vealed to  him  what  was  fo  carefully  kept  fecret. 
A  few  days  after  his  return  he  was  hifled  in  the 
ftreets  of  Rome  ;  and  dared  no  longer  go  out  on 
foot.     But  at  that  time  one  thing  only  occupied 
his  mind.     He  was  perfuaded  that  he  had  im- 
mortalifed  himfelf  by  his  apoftolical  journey; 
and,  by  way  of  obtaining  credit  for  his  fuccefs, 
was  loud  in  his  praife  of  Jofeph  II.     In  his  firft 
interview  with  his  moft  intimate  friends,  he  in- 
genuoufly  faid  :  *'  The  emperor  has  a  great  deal 
*'  of  religion.     He  affured  me,  and  proved,  that 
*<  he  was  the  bed  catholic  upon  the  face  of  the 
*'  earth.     It  was  by  his  counfeilors  that  he  was 
"  led  aftray,  after  the  death  of  his  refpetlable 
*'  mother."     The  wife,  but  fevere   minifter  of 
Spain,  agreed  that  his  journey  did  him  honour  ; 
*'  but  I  doubt,"  added  he,  "  whether  it  will  be 
"  ufeful  to  religion  and  the  Holy  See." — ''  Give 
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."  me  time,"  replied  the  holy  father,  "  and  you 
"  fliall  fee  that  I  will  obtain  more  from  the  em- 
"  peror  than  you  may  perhaps  imagine." 

The  truth,  and   it  was  foon  evident,  even  to 
the  moft  undifcerning,  was,  that  he  had  fuffered 
himfclf  to   be  impofed  upon  by   the  wheedling 
manners  of  Jofeph  II.,  and  to  be  deceived  by  his 
vague  and  unmeaning  promifes.     Jofeph,  when 
he  chofe  to  take  the  trouble,  was  fure  to  pleafc; 
and  he  neglecled  nothing  to  make  himfelf  agree- 
able to   the  pope.     Penetrating  and  artful,  he 
was  foon  acquainted  with  his  adverfary,  who  was 
a  perfect  ftranger  to  the  language  of  courts,  and 
had  neither  defire  nor  power  to  diflemble.     He 
eafily  divined  his  inclinations,  and  took  care  to 
flatter   the   propenfity  which  he  difcovered   for 
the  defunct  fociety  of  Jefus.     This,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  great  means  employed  to  gain  his 
point.     Accordingly   Pius  VI.,   on   his   return, 
proud  of  the  emperor's  concurrence  in  his  fenti- 
ments,  was  lefs  careful  to  conceal  that  afTeôlion, 
which  the  courts  of  Vcrfailles  and   Madrid  had 
long  fufpeéled,  in  fpite  of  his  proteftations  to  the 
contrary.     He  took   a  pleafure  in  repeating  to 
the  miniftcrs  of  thofe  courts,   that  the  emperor 
had  faid  to  him  :  "  If  the  fupprefhon  of  the  Je- 
"  fuits  had   depended  upon  me,  it  fliould  not 
"  have   taken    place.     Charles  III.   was   in  the 
*'  wrong  to  infill  upon  it  with  fo  much  warmth  3 
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"  but  the  eraprefs  of  Ruffia  is  fully  refolved  to 
"  preferve  at  leaji  the  feedy — Pius  VI.,  by  thefe 
communications,  prepared  himfelf  an  excufe  for 
the  condefcenfion  which  he  did  not  delay  ihew- 
ing,  upon  this  occafion,  to  the  formidable  Ca- 
therine. But  he  betrayed  his  own  fecret  i  and 
the  minifters  of  France  and  Spain  exprefled  to 
him  their  uneafmefs.  No  matter,  faid  they,  if 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  keep  the  Jefuits  in  her 
empire,  provided  you  do  not  acknowledge  them 
as  fuch.  Upon  which  the  pope  hallened  to 
juftify  the  fufpicion,  and  again  protefted  that  he 
would  fulfil  the  promife  he  had  made. 

The  queflion,  however,  was  to  give  a  formal 
account  of  this  journey,  which  had  made  fo 
much  noife,  and  been  fo  very  expenfive,  to  dazzle 
at  leaft  the  credulous,  and  to  obtain  the  applaufe 
that  had  been  fo  fparingly  dealt  out  to  him  on 
his  arrival.  He  had  taken  time  to  prepare  a 
pompous  narrative,  which  was  not  ready  till 
three  months  after  his  return.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own 
eloquence,  and  the  fmall  iliare  of  confidence  he 
repofed  in  cardinal  Pallavacini,  he  chofe  to  fub- 
mit  this  narrative  to  his  judgment.  The  cardi- 
nal found  it  prolix  and  minute,  and  took  the  li- 
berty of  making  a  great  many  erafements,  which 
did  not  make  it  appear  Icfs  tedious  and  unfea- 
fonable.     The  pope  delivered  it  with  great  em- 
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pbafis,  in  a  folcmn  confiftory  held  on  the  23d  of 
September.  After  a  multiplicity  of  particulars, 
Avhich  ferved  only  to  prove  his  puerile  vanity,  he 
thus  concluded  :  "  The  ^rcat  o-cnius  of  tlie  em- 
"  peror  Jofeph,  his  very  particular  aflc61ion,  of 
**  which  we  have  received  fo  many  proofs,  his 
**  affability,  his  philanthropy,  had  appeared  to 
"  us  a  favourable  augury  ;  and  we  muft  confefs, 
♦'  added  he,  that  our  confidence  has  not  been  dc- 
"  ceived»  Indeed  we  have  already  obtained  from 
'*  his  equity  fome  important  concelhous,  and 
"  he  likewife  gives  us  hopes  of  obtaining  feveral 
•*   others." 

The  Sacred  College  did  not  expc£t  to  hear 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pope  only  a  long  account 
of  compliments  and  ceremonies.  What  had 
the  catholic  church,  meaning  themfelves,  bene- 
fited by  this  journey,  the  obje6\  of  which  was  to 
convert  the  emperor  ?  Hiis  was  a  fubje^t  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  pontiff  left  them  in  total  ig- 
norance. It  is  true  that  he  promifcd,  by  a  brief, 
to  make  the  whole  catholic  world  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  But  this 
promife  would  have  been  difficult  to  fulfil.  The 
events  which  took  place  fliortly  after  his  return 
to  Rome  would  but  too  fully  have  contradicted 
the  affertions  that  lie  might,  perhaps,  have  ven- 
tured to  infcrt  in  his  brief. 

His  journey,  which  had  met  with  fo  little  ap- 
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probation,  .even  at  Rome,  before  it  was  begun? 
became,  when  it  was  finiflied,  a  fubject  of  bitter 
reproaches,  and  even  of  inventive.     A  fhort  time 
after  holding  his  confiftory,  the  expe«S\ation  of 
which  had,  perhaps,  fufpended  the  refentment  of 
the  difcontented,  he  found  upon  his  praying-delk 
a  virulent  writing,  which,  among  other  abufe, 
contained   the  following  phrafe  :  IFJiat  Gregory 
VI  Li  the  great  eft  of  pr  lefts,  had  eJîahliJJiedy  Pius  VI., 
the  lozvejl  of  priejîs,  has  dejîroyed.     In  the  mouth 
of  a  philofopher  this  would  have  been  an  eulo- 
gium.     It  was  a  calumny  in  the  mouth  of  a  fa- 
natic.    The  pope  was  very  much  affe6ted  at  this 
injuftice.     He  fubmitted  to  it  with  a  refignation 
that  does  him  honour.    He  wrote  with  his  pencil 
the  following  anfwer  at  the  bottom  of  the  abufive 
paper  :    The  kingdom  of  Chrifl  is  not  of  this  world  : 
he  who  diftrihutes  heavenly  crowns,  taketh  not  azvay 
perifliable  crowns.     Render  to  Cafar  the  things  that 
are  Ccejar^s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
Pius  VI.  would  have  faved  himfelf  a  great  deal 
of  vexation,  had  he  regulated  his  conduct  by 
thefe  maxims;  but  even   to  profefs  them  was 
much  for  a  pope.     This  anfwer,   indeed,   dif- 
playcd  as  much  dcjcdlion  as  it  did  moderation. 
It  fufficiently  indicated  that  Pius  VI.  was  begin- 
ning to  open  his  eyes.     From  that  period  every 
thins:  concurred    to    involve  him    in    affli6tion. 
The  formidable  claims  of  Jofeph  II.,  the  opinions 
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of  the  enlightened  men  at  that  time  In  Europe, 
found  partifans  even  at  Rome.     It  was  difco- 
vered  that  two  bcokfellers  there  privately  fold 
feveral  pamphlets  againft  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  againft  celibacy,  the  works  of  that 
pretended  Febronius,  the  real  author  of  which 
had  made  a  folemn  abjuration  of  them  ;  and  the 
diflertations  of  a  learned  German,  named  Eybel, 
as  attraftive  by  their  contents  as  by  their  titles; 
kVhat  is  the  pope  f  IVhat  is  a  cardinal  ^  What  is  a 
hijhop  ?  The  two  delinquents  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Holy  Office,  did  penance  in  the  audience 
chamber,  received  a  blow  with  a  Hick  at  each  ot 
the  verfesof  the  51ft  pfalm,  recited  in  their  pre- 
fence,  and  paid  a  fine  of  five  hundred  crowns  to 
the  treafury  of  the  propaganda^  which  profeffed 
maxims    fomewhat    different  from  thofe    they 
wiflied  to  difleminate.     This  noife  ferved  only  to 
bring  into  greater  vogue  the  pamphlets  which 
gave  lb  much  alarm,  excited  a  degree  of  intcreft 
in  favour  of  the  bookfellçrs,  and   much  indig- 
!iation  againft  their  pcrfecutors. 


VOL.   t  . 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Sequel  of  the  Pope's  Dif pûtes  zvith  the  Emperor, 
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>UT  I^ius  VI.  had  vexations  far  more  poi- 
gnant to  experience  from  that  prince,  whom  he 
confidered  his  friend.  In  the  firft  place,  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  a  month  of  which  he 
had  paffcd  in  intimacy  with  him,  he  learned 
that  Jofeph  II.  was  about  to  deprive  all  the 
churches  of  his  dominions  of  their  landed 
eftatcs.  Pius  VI.,  armed  with  all  the  weapons 
of  the  Gofpel,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
quoted  the  facred  fcriptures,  invoked  the  facred 
apodles,  cited  the  facred  canons,  reminded  him 
of  his  promifes,  which,  alas  !  he  had  alfo  confi- 
dered yi7r;W. — "  What  would  your  majefly  then 
"  prove  that  you  have  had  no  regard  for  my  ad- 
"  vice,  or  at  leafl  that  it  has  been  foon  forgotten  ! 
*^  Vvhere  then  are  thofe  proteftations  of  attach- 
"  ment  to  the  purity  of  religion,  thofe  orthodox 
"  principles  which  your  majefty  profeffes.  See. 
"  Sec."  This  long  acd  pathetic  letter  was  dated 
the  3d  of  Auguft.  Ten  days  after,  Jofeph  re- 
turned a  dry  and  laconic  anfvver.— "  The  re- 
"  ports  which  alarm  you  are  falfe  ;  and,  without 
*'  fearching  into  the  texts  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 
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'*  which  are  fubje£t  to  various  interpretations 
"  and  explanations,  I  feel  within  me  a  monitor 
"  that  inftrufts  me,  as  a  legiflator  and  as  a  pro- 
**  te6tor  of  religion,  what  it  is  fit  I  fliould 
"  do,  or  what  1  (hould  omit  j  and  with  the  juft 
*'  anduprightdifpofition  which  I  knowlpoflefs, 
"  this  monitor  can  never  lead  me  into  error." 

Such  an  anfwer  was  certainly  not  a  favourable 
omen.  But  Pius  VI.,  faithful  to  the -advice 
which  Jefus  Chriftgave  to  his  difciples,  to  make 
themfelves  like  unto  children,  was,  like  them, 
eafily  alarmed,  eafily  reafTured,  paffirg  rapidly 
from  chagrin  to  ferenity  of  mind,  from  dejection 
to  hope.  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  the 
incomparable  Jofeph  1 1,  meant  to  deceive  him. 
*'  Oh,  no!"  faid  he;  "  but  his  minifters  have 
"  altered  the  fubftance  of  what  we  had  together 
"  agreed  upon." — And  it  was  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  fubje6ls  of  alarm  that  he  held  this  confidory, 
and  delivered  that  di-fcourfe  of  which  we  have 
already  fpoken.  His  exterior,  in  public,  corre- 
fpondcd  with  that  fecurity  which  he  was  defirous 
fhould  obtain  credit  ;  but  his  temper,  which  he 
could  reprefs  when  he  was  exhibiting  himfelf, 
broke  out  in  private.  To  the  people  of  his 
houfehold  he  was  impatient,  paffionate  even  to 
brutality,  and  rude  in  his  converfation  ;  he  Vv'ho 
afFe6ted  all  the  forms  of  urbanity,  who  ufed  the 
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purefl:  and  moll:  elegant  language  in  his  prepared 
ipeeches,  the  flyle  of  which  breathed  mildnefs, 
charity,  and  all  the  Chriftian  virtues.  Even  car- 
dinal Pallavicini  did  not  efcape  his  rough  beha- 
viour. Convinced  of  the  inutility  of  his  advice, 
he  in  the  end  \vas  filent^  as  were  the  reft  of  the 
Sacred  College.  Bcrnis  hiinfelf  kept  upon  the 
referve.  He  continued  to  receive  from  the  pope 
proofs  of  afFe£lion  and  confidence  5  but  he  knev/ 
him  to  be  imprudent,  he  faw  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  perfidious  advifers,  mifled  either  by 
fanaticifm  or  ambition.  Since  his  return  from 
Vienna,  his  principal  confidants  v^^ere  the  Ex- 
jefuit  Zaccaria,  and  the  cardinal  Gerdyl  ;  who 
from  that  period,  looking  forward  to  the  papacy, 
leaned  towards  the  Jefuits. 

Pius  VI.  affefted  a  particular  friendfliip  for  car- 
dinal des  Lances,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  violent 
antagonitls  of  the  defunfcl  fociety,  and  now  be- 
come one  of  its  vvarmefl  partifans.  It  was  in  the 
intercourfe  of  thefe  fufpicious  friends  that  he  im- 
bibed his  hopes  and  his  rules  of  condu6t.  Little 
fufceptible  of  durable  impreffions,  after  having 
grieved  for  a  while,he  confoled  himfelf  :  his  health 
had'not  fufFcred  from  this  combination  of  circum- 
Itances,  which  would  have  fretted  any  other  per- 
fon  to  death.  It  was  his  with  to  reign  and  to 
live  a  long  timej  and  thofe  who  watched  him 
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clofely,  clearly  faw  that,  as  long  as  the  dvnKfi 
was  not  openly  attacked,  he  would  patiently 
endure  every  thing  elfe. 

He  therefore  alfo  bore  "vvith  that  confiant  apa- 
thy, which  has  attended  him  even  in  thefe  latter 
times,  the  fappreffion  of  all  the  mendicant  or- 
ders in  the  hereditary  fiâtes  j  the  fubjeÊlion  of 
all  the  religious  orders  to  the  authority  of  the 
bifliops;  and,  what  muft  have  appeared  flill  more 
painful,  a  new  edict  of  the  emperor,  which  took 
from  the  datario  the  nomination  to  all  the  bilhop-» 
rics  of  the  Milanefe  and  of  Mantua.  Jofcph, 
entirely  taking  off  the  mafk,  called  himfelf  in 
this  QOidi  fupreme  guardian  of  the  church,  and  admi- 
n'lftrator  of  all  its  temporal  effeEls.  What  thefe  ex- 
preflîons  meant  and  foreboded  was  not  mifun- 
derftood  at  Rome.  Pius  VI.  alone  appeared  not 
to  perceive  their  tendency. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  fuppreffed  all 
the  ufelefs  convents,  applied  their  revenues  to 
the  expenfes  of  the  date  ;  took  upon  himfelf  the 
nomination  to  all  benefices  which  fliould  fall 
vacant  during  the  months  referved  for  the  pope  ; 
reftritted  the  prerogatives  and  the  jurifdiftion  of 
-  the  nuncio,  &c.  &;c.  And  thefe  examples 
(which  would  have  been  fo  fcandalous  at  any 
other  period,  and,  a  century  before,  have  occa- 
fioned  fchifms,  infurredlions,  and  perhaps  a  civil 
war)  were  imitated  by  fevcral  princes  of  the  em- 
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pire,  by  fome  electors,  and  even  by  tbe,ele£tor  of 
Treves,  whom  the  pope  had  found  fo  fubmiffive 
at  the  tune  of  his  pafllng  through  Augfbourg. 
Every  thing  announced  :hat  the  reign  of  the 
pontiff  of  Rome  was  drawing  near  its  end. 

The  principal,  nay  the  fole  objeft,  for  fome 
time,  of  the  folicitude  of  the  pope,  the  dogma,  an 
obfcure  word,  fubjcct  to  fo  many  imerpreta- 
tions,  was  not  as  yet  direclly  attacked.  One 
only  of  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  could  lead 
the  timid  or  fanatic  catholics  to  think  it  in 
danger.  This  was  his  edift  concerning  tolera- 
tion, which  was  dated  in  i;8i,  and  which  Jo- 
feph  himfelf,  enli^iuened  by  experience,  had  in 
fome  refpe6ts  modified.  This  fubjetl  had  been 
agitated  more  than  once  in  his  conferences  with 
Pius  VL,  who  was  fearful  of  feeing  audacious 
herefy,  by  the  means  of  this  protetting  edi£l, 
gradually  invade  the  domain  of  the  catholic 
church.  Joleph  had  endeavoured  to  reaflure 
him,  but  had  met  with  little  fuccefs.  He  had 
given  him,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  fo 
many  caufes  of  chagrin,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  addrcfs  him  a  few  lines  of  confolation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  there- 
fore wrote  to  him  in  a  friendly  ftyle,  which  very 
well  anfwered  its  purpofe,  that  this  edi6l  con- 
cerning toleration,  which  had  fo  much  alarmed 
him,  had  occafioned  fcarceiy  any  apoftacy;  that 
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he  had  taken  meafures  to  prevent  tliere  being  as 
little  as  poiîible  ;  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  thus 
coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  liim 
upon  feveral  other  points.  Thefe  few  words, 
for  fome  time,  reflored  the  credulous  pontiff  to 
tranquillity;  but  it  was  of  little  duration. 

Pius  VI.,  encouraged  by  this  fort  of  invitation, 
entered  into  a  regular  correfpondence  with  Jo- 
feph  :  he  wrote  him  confidential  letters,  relying 
much  upon  this  means  of  flopping  him  in  his 
career  of  reform,  which  the  emperor  ran  with 
more  ardour  than  ever.  The  pontiff  thought 
that  the  mifchief  was  increafing  ;  it  was  there- 
fore neceflary  to  recur  to  fome  effectual  remedy. 
I JJiall  explain  myfelf,  faid  he,  to  the  minifters  of 
France  and  Spain,  who  now  found  him  a  littie 
more  willing  to  take  advice.  They  reprefented 
to  him,  that,  by  writing  familiarly  to  the  empe- 
ror, he  would  commit  himfelf,  without  obtaining 
any  thing;  to  this  he  anfwered  with  ingenu- 
ous warmth  :  *'  But  it  is  necelTary  that  we  lot 
**  him  know  what  we  think,  in  fuch  manner  as 
"  we  can,  that  we  may  have  nothing  to  reproach 
"  ourfelves  with  either  before  God  or  man  ;  that 
"  if  the  emperor  fliould  think  proper  to  laugh  at 
**  us,  //  would  be  the  zvorfe  fcr  him,  as  it  has  been  to 
♦*  Jo  many  others  :  we  mull  not,  however,  tor  th:5t 
"  reafon,  neglect  our  duty.  Of  this  we  are 
*'  allured,  that  thefe  reproaches  can  never  irri- 
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"  tate  him,   as  he  hears   every  thing  quietly, 
'•'  whatever  it  may  be,  and  does  afterwards  as  he 
"  pleajes."     The    perfons   with  whom   he   was 
holding  this  converfation  didnotknow  whether  to 
complain  or  to  laugh  at  his  fimplicity.     They 
faw  that  he  was  in  a  critical  fituation.     Jofeph 
il ,  firm  in  his  plan,  had  nominated  the  prelate 
Vifconti  td  the  archbiihopric  of  Milan,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See.     Nothing  was 
more  fimple,  or  more  reconcileable  with  true  ca- 
tholicifm  ;  but  nothing,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
more  derogatory  to  the  before-received  ufages, 
or  more  contrary  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  court 
of  Rome,    which    conftrued   thefc   ufages    into 
rights.     It  was  not  without  the  greateft  repug- 
nance that  Pius  VI.  confirmed  this  nomination  j 
but  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  a  fchifm,  of  which 
the  emperor  had  not  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion. 
The  pope's  friends  advifed  him  to  relieve  him- 
felf  by  an  expedient  that  might  conciliate  every 
thing.     Anfwer   the   emperor,   faid   they,    that 
upan  his  recommendation,  M.  Vifconti  will  be 
preconifed  archbilTnop  of  Milan  at  the  firft  con- 
fiflory.     The  pope,  upon  this  occafion,  was  un- 
ufuVilly  obftinate  :    he   fent  to   the    emperor  no 
longer  one  of  thofe  friendly  and  confidential  let- 
ters, which  had  been  fo  fruitlefs,  and  which  Jo- 
feph ridiculed  among   thofe   about  him,   made 
public  fome  paflagesj  and  even  caufed  others  to 
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be  printed,  but  wrote  a  true  brief,  in  which  he 
fpoke  the  antiquated  language  of  the  head  of  the 
church.  He  would  have  done  much  better  in  t^ol- 
lowing  the  advice  of  Bernis  and  chevalier  Azara. 
The  letter  was  ^ent  back  to  him  from  Vienna, 
without  a  fingle  word  of  anfwer.  He  was  in 
defpair,  when  an  event  which  he  expe61ed,  but 
which  he  did  not  believe  fo  near,  occurred  to 
confole  his  vanity,  and  made  fome  rays  of  hope 
glean?  on  his  pontifical  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Emperor* s  Journey  to  Italy» 

Jl  O  an  ardent  mind,  and  a  violent  difpofition, 
Jofeph  II.  joined  more  goodnefs  and  juftice  than 
was  generally  fuppofed  in  Europe.  Perfêvering 
to  obdinacy  in  the  plans  which  he  had  once 
adopted,  he  did  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  llopped 
by  any  of  the  little  conliderations  that  render 
fo  many  of  them  abortive  in  others.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  giving  difquietude  to  thofe  who 
nnght  fufFer  from  his  meafuresj  but  he  was  not 
above  beftovving  upon  them  fuch  unimportant 
confolations  as  he  thought  compatible  with  his 
dignity.  He  had  an  inordinate  defire  of  cele- 
brity. It  was  his  wiili  that  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope might  be  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  He 
pofleffed  an  activity  of  body  and  mind  which 
confumed  him,  and  accelerated  his  death.  Two 
circumflances  made  him  fond  of  travelling:  firft, 
becaufe  difiruftful  of  others,  and  having  full  con- 
fidence in  himfelf,  he  did  not  imagine  that  he 
v/as  mailer  of  any  thing  but  what  had  come 
under  his  own  eyes;  and  in  the  next  place,  he 
willied  to  render  hiinfelf  the  objett  of  general 
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admiration  for  his  talents,which  wereat  once  both 
brilliant  and  folid,  for  his  learning,  which  was 
extenfive,  and  for  his  external  plainnefs,  which 
pretty  well  concealed  his  pride.  He  had  pro- 
mifed  Pius  VI.  to  return  his  vifit.  He  was  not 
willing  to  facritice  any  of  his  ideas  :  but  he  did 
not  make  the  torments  he  caufed  him  a  matter  of 
fport.  In  fhort,  he  willied  to  evince  that  he  was 
not  more  eafily  tc  be  fhaken,  when  in  clofe  con- 
ference, than  at  a  diftance  ;  not  more  in  his  pbi- 
lofophical  court  than  in  the  centre  of  fuperfti- 
tious  Italy.  He  knew  that  his  Jate  reforms 
caufed  a  great  fenfation  at  Rome,  and  were 
there  talked  of  in  a  ftyle  fomewhat  like  threats. 
He  was  defirous  of  ihewing  that  he  knew  how 
to  brave  ftorms  of  every  kind.  His  auftere  chan- 
cellor of  ftate,  the  prince  of  Kaunitz,  firm, 
haughty,  and  inflexible,  encouraged  him  in  his 
perfeverance  in  refpe£l  to  the  Eccleliaftical  See, 
and  exprefied  himfelf,  on  the  fubject  of  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  with  greater 
harlTinefs  than  even  the  emperor  himfelf.  He 
had  faid  very  publicly,  that  if  Pius  ^^I.  refufed  to 
preconife  the  archbifliop  of  Milan,  he  would 
afTemble  the  biihops  of  Lombardy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
would  caufe  to  be  conferred  by  them  the  cano- 
nical inftitution  to  fuch  individuals  as  the  empe- 
ror had  appointed  :  that  if  ihe  court  of  Rome 
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fhould  pcrfifl  in  this  refufal,  it  would  caufc  -4 
rupture  with  that  government.  Such  was  thç 
fituation  of  the  court  of  Vienna  with  refpe£t  to 
the  Holy  See  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
emperor's  minifler  at  Rome  was  cardinal  Her- 
zan,  a  y/ell-meaning  man,  but  weak  and  timid,, 
and  frightened  at  the  tafk  which  had  been 
affigned  him.  Undeady  and  wavering,  between 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
that  impofed  upon  him  by  his  fituation,  he  con- 
fuUed,  hefitated,  and  trembled  ;  when  an  inci- 
dent, which  happened  altogether  unexpe6tedl3^ 
occurred  to  relieve  him;  for  a  time  at  leaft,  of  hi:^ 
embarraflhient. 

The  emperor  left  Vienna  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, after  having  named  prince  Kaunitz  di- 
re^lor- general  of  all  the  current  affairs,  and  aur 
uounced  to  all  the  ambaffadors  at  his  court  that 
he  was  going  to  fe-t  out  upon  a  journey  w/iic/i 
he  confidered  as  necejjary.  The  only  circumftancc 
from  which  a  probable  conjefturc  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  obje61:  of  his  journey,  was,  that 
he  carried  with  him  feveral  of  the  acts  relative 
to  his  difputes  with  the  court  of  .Rome.  He 
took  his  route  by  Clagenfurt,  where  he  fpent 
feveral  hours  with  .the  archduchefs  Mary-Anne; 
crofled  the  Tyrol,  Mantua,  and  Bologna,  and  on 
the  i8lh  arrived  at  Florence.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  was  then  travelling  under  the  name  of 
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count  de  Haga,  happened  to  be  at  tliat  city  at 
the  fame  time,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Rome.  This  having  been  communicated  to 
Pius  VL,  he  had  fent  a  courier  to  meet  him. 
Joteph,  who  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  things 
out  of  the  common  road,  and  was  difpofed  to 
play  a  trick  upon  Guftavus,  for  whom  he  had  no 
great  regard,  fet  out  fome  hours  before  him,  met 
the  courier,  paffed  himifelf  for  the  count  de 
Haga,  and  under  that  name  entered  Rome  on 
the  afternoon  of  tiie  23d  December.  Ke 
alighted  at  the  houfe  of  his  minifter,  who,  in  his 
extreme  furprife,  contemplated  him  as  his  deli- 
verer, rather  than  as  his  fovereign. 

Jofeph  had  not  been  at  Rome  fince  1769, 
Among  the  perfons  he  had  there  known,  the 
chevalier  Azara,  who  was  then  agent  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  had  particularly  attra6ted  his 
attention.  He  had  conceived  the  moft  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  fagacity,  energetic  character, 
and  all  the  other  qualities  which  he  has  iince  dif- 
played.  Without  making  himfelf  known  to  any 
perfon,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanifh  miniller,  requeft- 
ing  a  conference  with  him  that  very  evening, 
and  begging  him  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  theatres 
at  Rome  as  a  rendezvous.  The  chevalier  Azara 
had  boxes  at  every  public  place  :  he  fent  the 
emperor  all  the  keys  of- them,  deliring  him  to 
make  his  choice,  and  promifmg  to  vilit  th.m  all. 
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one  after  another,  till  he  found  him.  în  the 
mean  time,  the  emperor  had  himfelf  conduced, 
by  his  minifter,  to  the  pope's  apartments.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  had  not  yet  reached  the  Va- 
tican, where  that  of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  only 
known,  who  every  moment  was  expected  to 
make  his  appearance.  All  of  a  fudden  the  car- 
dinal Fallavicini  was  informed  that  the  emperor 
was  arrived.  The  cardinal  could  hardly  believe 
it  :  the  pope  v/as  ftruck  with  a  furprife  bor- 
dering upon  terror.  Every  preparation  \Va9 
making  to  give  him  a  proper  reception  ;  when 
Jofeph,  in  his  uniform,  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  holy  father's  clofet. 

Pius  VI.,  although  thunder-ftruck  at  fo  abrupt 
a  vifit,  received  hira  with  every  token  of  fatis- 
faclion.  They  held  a  pretty  long,  but  vague 
conference,  and  afterwards  went  together  to  St. 
Peter's  church.  The  pope  offered  the  emperor 
a  praying-defk  by  the  fide  of  his  own.  Jofeph, 
who  could  affeft  fimplicity  to  admiration,  mo- 
deftly  declined  that  honour,  and  knelt  a  little 
behind  the  pontiff.  They  parted  foon  after. 
*'  This  church,"  faid  the  emperor  to  the  pope, 
"  is  not  the  proper  place  for  compliments,  per- 
"  mit  me  to  ço  and  vifit  vour  mufeum."  The 
pope's  two  nephews  accompanied  him  thither  ; 
but  the  appointment  which  he  had  made  with 
the  minifler  of  Spain  interefled  Him  much  more. 
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Hé  quitted  every  thing  to  repair  to  the  box  he 
had  chofen,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by  the 
chevalier  Azara.  Jofeph  IL  was  exceeding]/ 
\'exed  at  this  firft  converfation  being  interrupted 
by  feveral  intruders,  eager  to  pay  their  court  to 
him,  and  who  were  very  coldly  received.  The 
king  of  Sweden  was  of  the  number,  and  was  no 
better  treated  than  the  reft.  Goodnight,  county 
faid  the  emperor  abruptly  to  him  ;  and  imme- 
diately after  left  the  box,  followed  by  the  cheva- 
lier Azara,  with  whom  he  paid  his  rcfpe£is  to 
Tome  Roman  ladies  that  were  prefent  at  the  re- 
prefentation,  and  haftily  returned  the  vifit  he  had 
received  from  the. king  of  Sweden  :  impatient  to 
efcape  from  the  uninterefting  crowd,  and  to  re- 
fume  the  thread  of  his  converfation  with  the 
Spanifh  minifter,  he  hurried  him  into  a  retired 
place,  where  they  pafled  fom.e  hours  tête-à-tête* 

It  is  fince  known,  what  the  credulous  Pius 
W.  was  far  from  doubting,  that  in  this  confer- 
ence Jofeph  had  unfolded,  with  great  heat,  a 
plan  that  was  about  to  aftonifn  all  Europe.  He 
intended  no  lefs  than  to  break  entirely  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  Jofeph  had  forefeen  and  com- 
bined every  thing:  he  was  fure  of  the  confcnt 
and  concurrence  of  thirty-fix  bifliops  of  his  do- 
minions. The  dogma,  the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy, 
were  to  remain  untouched  ;  but  he  w^as  to  with- 
draw hivs  fubjecls  from    that   pontifical    fupre- 
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macy,  which  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  efifénce  of 
religion,  and  was  only  calculated  to  produce  civil 
diftuvbances,  and,  perhaps,  to  recall  the  fury  of 
fanaticifm.  In  his  opinion  the  church  was  a 
branch  of  the  Hate,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
fovereign  to  fubjeft  it  to  temporal  laws,  and 
hold  its  minifters  in  the  fame  dependence  as 
other  fubje6ls.  He  could  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  Rome  ,  he  laughed  at  her 
thunders,  which  had  in  former  times  overthrown 
the  world,  but  which  at  prefent  could  only  im- 
pofe  upon  children  and  old  women.  The  papifts 
called  him  a  fchifmatic,  which  gave  him  little 
uneafmefs.  The  churches  would  be  lefs  rich, 
the  prlefts  more  exemplary,  the  monks  far  lefs 
numerous:  the  benefit  would  be  general;  it  would 
promote  public  tranquillity,  morality,  and  even 
the  caufe  of  religion  itfelf.  Jofeph  IL,  it  is  faid, 
never  was  more  eloquent,  more  determined,  or 
difplayed  more,  than  on  this  ©ccafion,  the 
ftren?th  of  his  çenius  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. 

The  chevalier  Azara,  who  had  liftened  with 
attention,  and  without  interruption  (for  this  was 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  a  converfation  with 
Jofeph  II.),  at  length  obtained  a  hearing.  He 
had  rio  fmall  difficulty  to  make  him  feel  the  in- 
conveniences of  fo  precipitate  a  refolution.  It 
was  not,  faid  he,  yet  indifpenfable  j  the  noife 
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thai  it  would  make  might  produce  difagreeable 
confequences  even  to  the  emperor  himfelf.  If 
he  had  no  fears  from  the  fanaticifm  of  Rome, 
was  not  that  which  prevailed  in  a  great  part  of 
his  own  dominions  to  be  dreaded  ?  The  pope 
was  obftinate,  becaufe  he  was  ill-advifed  ;  but 
was  it  not  po/Fiblc  to  make  him  alter  his  opi- 
nion ?  Could  the  emperor  not  attain  his  ends  at 
lefs  expenfe  ?  Was  it  not  neceflary  to  referve  vi- 
olent remedies  for  evils  altogether  incurable? 
&c.  8cc. 

Thefe  arguments,  from  a  man  whom  the  em- 
peror efteemed,  and  whofe  principles  and  inten- 
tions could  not  be  fufpected,  appeared  to  make 
a  confiderable  impreffion  upon  his  mind.  He 
broke  off  the  conference  with  the  moft  .concili- 
atory difpofition.  Few  perfons  were  at  that 
time  acquainted  with  his  fentiments  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome.  It  appeared  even  that  he  did 
not  difclofe  them  to  cardinal  de  Bernis,  for 
whom  he  had,  in  other  refpcfls,  great  affe£tion 
and  efteem  i  but  he  could  not  explain  himfelf  to  a 
prince  of  the  church  as  freely  as  to  a  lay  minifter, 
who  was  neither  likely  to  have  the  ûune  interefts 
nor  the.  fame  prejudices.  Except  in  this  he 
treated  the  cardinal  with  the  greateft  attention, 
and  repofcd  in  him  a  confidence  which  the  other 
might  have  conceived  to  be  unlimited.  "  Were 
"  you  not  much  furprifcd,"  faid  he,  "  at  my  unex« 
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"  peeled  arrival  at  Rome  ?" — ''  Undoubtedly,** 
replied    the    cardinal.^"  I   did   not  wifli    the 
"  Romans  to  believe  that  they  could  intimidate 
"  me,  and  that  I  was  unable  to  anfwer  the  ar- 
"  guments  contained  in  a  letter  which  the  pope 
"  lately,  wrote  me,  and  which  I  fent  back  to  him 
"  becaufe  it  was  an  improper  one  for  me  to  re- 
*'  ceive,  and  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  make 
"  me   alter  my  refolution  ;  for  I  never  deviate 
*'  from  a  plan  which  I  have  adopted  upon  ma- 
"  ture  refle6lion.     Another  motive  of  my  jour- 
*'  ney  to  Rome  was  to  return  the  long  vifit  which 
*'  the  pope  paid  me  at  Vienna.    I  have  a  regard 
*^  for  the  per  Jon   of  Pius  VI.  :  he  is  a  good  kind  cf 
*'  man.  You  would  laugh  if  you  could  hear  what 
"  paiTes  at  our  conferences  :    he    often  grows 
**  warm,  and  even  fometimes  gets  angry  3  I  let 
"  him   go  on  his  own  way  ;  while  1  keep  my 
*^  temper,  and  adhere  to  my  determination,     I 
"  know  very  well  that  he  would  now  give  me 
*'  the  induit  that  he  refufed  me  for  the  nomina- 
*'  tion  to  the  archbiOiopric  of  Milan,  and  to  all 
"  the  confiftorial  benefices  of  Lombardy  ;  but  I 
"  will  not  accept  as  a  prefent  a  grant  which  be^ 
"  longs  to  me  by  the  right  of  fovereignty.     I  am 
"  not  to  blame  if  my  predeceflbrs  have  been  ne- 
**  gligcnt  or  too  timid.     I  alked  the  pope  for  this 
•*  induU  out  of  refpecl,  and  not  as  a  favour.    He 
"  refufed  it  to  me  in  confequence  of  bad  advice  j 
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''  and  yet  a  finiilar  induit  for  Corfica  was  grant- 
**  cd,  without  hefitation,  to  Lewis  XV." 

The  cardinal  endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  and 
io  make  him  fenfible  that  there  was  fome  differ- 
ence between  the  prefent  cafe  and  that  which  he 
quoted  j  that  Pius  VI.  was  perhaps  excufable  in 
perfifting  in  the  prefervation  of  the  rights  of 
which  he  had  found  the  Holy  See  in  poifeiTion. 
— "  My  refolution  is  fixed,"  replied  ■  Jofeph 
with  warmth,  **  and  I  fhould  be  forry  if  the 
"  pope  fhould  compel  me  to  certain  extremi- 
*'  ties."  ....  (He  here  flopped,  the  chevalier 
Azara  had  heard  him  fay  more)  ;  then  conti- 
nuing the  converfation  :  "  At  the  bottom,  I 
"  mufl  repeat  it,  the  pope  is  a  very  good  kind  of 
"  man;  he  does  not  even  want  for  fenfe  3  but 
"  he  is  not  aware  that  times  are  altered.  I 
"  fhall  not  hurry  myfelf;  but  ftill  lefs  will  I 
"  recede." 

During  the  fix  days  that  Jofeph  palTed  at 
Rome,  he  had  feveral  conferences  of  this  fort,  as 
well  with  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  as  with  the  che- 
valier Azara.  He  had  alfo  one  with  the  pope, 
which  was  very  long  and  extremely  animated. 
Each  with  warmth  fet  forth  what  he  called  his 
rights.  Pius  VI.  admitted  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  fucceed  in  making  him  a  convert  ;  but 
Jofeph  had  taken  good  care  to  flatter  his  vanity 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  vexing  his  heart  ; 
X  2 
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and  Vv'hen  they  parted,  the  pope  was  more  de*, 
lighted  than  ever  with  the  emperor.  The  great 
queftion  between  them,  above  all  others,  was  the 
nomination  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Milan,  and 
to  all  the  confiftorial  benefices  of  Lombard}''. 
Jofeph  had  come  to  Rome  perfectly  determined 
not  to  receive  the  induit  which  he  had  chofen  to 
afk  for,  and  which  had  been  refufed  him  :  how- 
ever, the  felicitations  of  the  minifters  of  France 
and  Spain  ftaggered  his  refolution.  '*  Well," 
faid  he  to  them,  when  he  was  ready  to  fet  off 
for  Naples,  "  I  fliall  have  no  objeftion  to  accept 
"  this  induit,  but  on  condition  that  it  fhall  be 
■'  irrevocable,  and  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner 
"  as  to  appear  that  I  have  accepted  it  folely  out 
'^  of  friendfhip  for  the  pope." 

Jofeph  fet  off  for  Naples  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, leaving  cardinal  Herzan  full  authority  to 
fign  an  agreement,  in  which  the  pope  fliould 
give  up  to  the  emperor  the  nomination  to  the 
bilhoprics  of  Lombardy,  in  conformity  to  the  inho' 
rent  right  ofjovereignty. 

It  may  be  truly  faid  that  this  journey  of  the 
emperor  to  Rome  was  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  Holy  See,  than  that  of  Pius  VI,  had  been 
to  Vienna  J  and  that  it  fervcd  to.prevent  a  rup- 
ture. Jofeph  had  arrived  with  the  mod  hoftile 
intentions.  But  the  reprefentations  of  the  car- 
dinal de  Bernis,  and  particularly  thofe  of  th^ 
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cVnevalier  Azara,  whofe  prudence,  while  he  ap- 
preciated the  ufurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome-^ 
dreaded  the  ftorms  which  always  accompany- 
even  the  moft  defirable  changes  ;  more  deliberate 
refle6tions  upon  the  confequences  of  the  over- 
throw, the  lignai  of  which  he  was  about  to  give  j 
perhaps,  even  fome  emotions  of  kindnefs  for  this 
old  pontiff,  who  was  not  perfcnally  deferving  of 
ill-will,  but  had  confiderable  claims  to  compaf- 
fion,  calmed  this  firft  effunon  of  violence.  Each  ot 
the  two  adverfaries  difplayed,  in  the  battle  they 
fought,  a  mixture  of  firmnefs  and  condefcenfion  j 
and  each  thought  that  he  had  come  off  with  ho- 
nour. Had  they  not  been  perfonally  acquainted, 
a  rupture  v/ould  have  been  inevitable.  How- 
ever, there  were  fome  pretty  warm  difputes  be- 
tween them,  when  the  em.peror,  on  his  return 
from  Naples,  again  paffed  feverai  days  at  Rome 
They  contended  about  the  form  of  this  agree- 
ment, which  had  been  almofl:  entirely  fettled 
previous  to  their  feparation.  Jofeph  himfelf 
drew  up  another.  Pius  VÏ.  thinking  that  fuffi- 
cient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  honour  of 
the  Holy  See,  refufed  to  accede  to  it.  On  this 
occafion  Jofeph  could  not  reprefs  his  ill-humour, 
and  pettiflily  putting  up  the  rough  draught  of 
his  compati  :  What  need  have  we  of  agreement  s  y 
faid  he  ;  we  are  friends  y  and  fîiall  always  be  fo  ;  and 
4ach  çf  us  will  do  in  his  dominions  whatever  he  thinks 
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proper.  The  pope  had  a  moment's  courage. — > 
Fery  zvelly  replied  he,  if  your  majejiy  has  the  arcli- 
biJJiop  of  Milan  confecrated  without  the  canonical  in- 
fitutioUy  all  intercourfe  with  this  prelate  jliall  be 
broken  off,  and  his  church  JJiall  be  treated  like  that  of 
Utrecht.'— YiQ  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  he 
ran  by  puljhing  the  emperor  home.  Jofeph, 
however,  appeared  a  little  difconcerted.  He 
again  found  himfelf  in  the  dilemma  which  the 
prudence  of  his  counfellors  had  made  him  avoid. 
After  a  moment's  reflection  he  took  out  his 
draught,  correfted  it,  defcanted  upoq  it,  and  even 
difputed  wâth  fome  warmth  ;  and  at  length  the 
two  negotiators  themfelves  drew  up  in  I^atin  the 
compaft  that  was  to  terminate  their  quarrels.  It 
was  immediately  fairly  tranfcribed,  copied,  and 
interchanged.  But  thefe  two  illuftrious  per- 
ibnages,  while  encroaching  upon  the  funâions  of 
their  chancery,  had  fuffered  fome  fchoolboy's 
miftakes  to  efcape  them  in  their  Latin  produc- 
tion. They  agreed  that  it  ihould  be  corrected  j 
and  Jofeph  received  a  copy  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  eve  of  his  departure. 

In  the  three  conferences  they  held  together, 
the  pope  had  the  prudence  not  to  fpeak  to  the 
emperor  of  the  letter  returned  in  fo  rude  a  man- 
ner 5  and  Jofeph  was  pleafed  with  his  filence. 
He,  however,  embarraflcd  him  exceedingly,  by 
converfing  with  him  about  one  of  the  projeds 
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^vhich  he  propofed  to  carry  into  immediate  ex- 
ecution. He  wiflied  to  have  in  his  dominions 
feveral  vicars-general  ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  fupport,  he  told  the  pope  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  tythes,  and  fome 
other  revenues  that  the  neighbouring  bifliops 
poffefled  in  Auftria.  Pius  VI.  ventured  to  fay 
to  him  with  firmnefs  :  they  will  refufe  to  accede  to 
this  arrangement.- — Very  welly  replied  the  emperor, 
/  will  find  means  to  make  them  give  me  their  confent. 
We  iliall  fee  in  the  fequel  that  he  kept  his  word. 
With  the  exception  of  thefe  little  llorms,  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  were  very  well  fatisfied 
with  each  other.  Pius  VÏ.,  whofe  weaknefTes 
the  emperor  flattered  v/ith  his  ufual  addrefs, 
look  a  pieafure  in  relating  the  particulars  of 
their  converfations.  By  his  own  account,  the 
emperor  had  ihewn  him  the  greateft  confidence, 
and  had  communicated  to.  him  the  mofl:  import- 
ant fecrets  refpecling  the  principal  cabinets  and 
the  anecdotes  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.  It 
was  impoffible  for  any  man  to  hav^  a  greater 
command  of  words,  or  more  v/it.  In  a  vjord, 
added  he,  the  emperor  fays  what  he  pleafes,  but  not 
always  what  he  thinks.  In  matters  that  did  not 
concern  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
pope  was  upon  the  molt  faiTîiliar  footing  with 
him.  One  day,  when  Jofeph  wasfpeaking  to 
him  about  perfons  that  he  had  known  belonging 
X  4 
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to  the  clmrch,  he  began  a  pompous  eulogrirm 
upon  cardinal  Buoncompagni,  legate  of  Bologna, 
a  man  of  merit,  whom  the  pope,  however,  had 
never  liked.     He  thought  he  could  not  better 
extol  his  uncommon  capacity  than  by  faying  : 
He  is  capable  of  governing  an  empire. — IVell,  replied 
the  pope,  take  him  then  ;  /  zvill  give  him  to  you. 
Neverthelefs  he  was  obliged,  fome  time  after,  to 
take  him  for  himfelf.     Although  this  journey  of 
the  'emperor  had  coft  Pius  VI.   fome  painful  fa- 
crifices,  and  had  made  him  anticipate   others, 
after  having  been  very  much  difconcerted  at  his 
vifit,  he  appeared  exceedingly  pleafed  at  it  in  the 
end.     He  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  make  Rome  fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable  to  his' friend,  Jofeph  II.     He 
very  ferioufly  propofed  to  him  to  come  and  fee 
him  again,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  a  canonifa- 
tion.     It   is  not  faid  that  Jofeph   ferioufly  pro- 
mifed  to  return  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
took  occafion,  even  at  Rome,  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  his  invitation. 

On  his  firfl:  journey  to  the  capital  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  he  did  not  Ibew  himfelf  to  fo 
much  advantage  as  in  1784.  At  both  periods 
he  difplayed  a  perfevering  difpofition,  never 
lofmg  fight  of  his  object  5  by  turns  polite  or  au- 
flere,  according  to  circumftances  ;  always  popu- 
lar, and  perfeètly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
the  modern  Romans,  to  which  he  adapted  his 
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conduce.  On  his  fécond  journey  "he  appeared 
to  follow  this  plan,  but  with  ftill  more  addrefs. 
Affe61ing  a  great  firaplicity  of  manners,  he 
avoided  ceremony,  and  fliunned  liomage.  But 
always  flattering  the  caprices  of  the  Romans, 
whofe  affe6lion  he  courted,  pcrhnps  more 
through  ambition  than  vanity,  he  frequented  the 
affemblies,  the  public  places,  and  even  the 
churches.  This  latter  attention,  no  doubt,  ap- 
peared to  him  necelTary,  in  order  to  do  away 
the  prejudices  to  which  his  quarrels  with  the 
pope  had  given  birth.  Pius  VI.  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  miflake  his  motive.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  thefe  attempts  to  gain  popularity  concealed 
projects  which,  had  Jofeph  lived  longer,  might 
have  become  much  more  dangerous  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than  his 
reforms  in  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  were  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  His  endeavours 
among  the  Romans  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  more 
than  once  he  heard  iffue  from  their  groups  that 
cry  of  enthufiafm  at  which  a  more  diftruftful 
pontiff  might  have  been  alarmed:  Viva  il 
NosTRo  imperatore  I  Long  live  our  emperor! 
During  this  journey  he  made,  to  pleafe  them,  an 
effort  which  muft  have  coft  him  more  than  all 
the  others,  and  which  he  had  not  made  in  1769; 
he  was  generous,  and  even  hberal.^  He  vifited 
feveral  monuments  and  public  eftablilhmcnts, 
and  was  not  fparing  of  his  prefcnts.     He  diftri- 
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buted  near  thirty  thoufand  florins  in  the  hofpi- 
tals,  and  among  the  people.  In  (liort,  when  he 
quitted  Rome,  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1784, 
every  body  was  fatisfied  with  him,  and  nobody 
more  fo  than  the  pope. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

The   Emperor  gives  the    'Pope  freJJi  caiije  of 

Uneajinefs. 

X  lUS  VI.,  however,  had  not  furmounted  all 
the  obftacles  which  he  was  to  experience  from 
the  court    of  Vienna.     He    had    provifionally 
fettled  his  principal  'difference  with  the  empe- 
ror, in  a  manner  lefs  mortifying  than  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  hope.     He  was  congratulating  himfelf  on 
this  triumph,  for  which  he  thought  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  his  dexterity  and  to  the  friendOiip 
with  which  he  had  contrived  to  infpire  Jofeph. 
"  I  chofe,"  faid  he,  ''  to  give  up  to  him  the  no- 
"  mination  to  the  great  benefices  of  Lombardy, 
"  of  which  the  Holy  See  was  in  the  habit  of 
"  difpofmg  ;  but  at  lead  the  bidiops  thus  nomi- 
"  nated   will   always   have  recourfe   to   me  in 
"  order   to  obtain   their    bulls."     Even  in  the 
opinion     to    the   molt    rational    cardinals    this 
tranfa61ion    ftill   faved,    in    fome    degree,    the 
honour  of  the  court  of  Rome.     But  when  the 
queftion   was  to    carry    it    into    execution    in 
regard  to  the  archbilliop  of  Milan,  new  difficul- 
ties occurred,  which  the  wife  confidered  puerile. 
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and  to  which  it  is  aftonilliing  that  Jofeph  could 
have  attached  any  importance.  Four  months 
were  fpent  in  fettling  the  form  in  which  the  new 
prelate  Ihould  be  announced  to  the  confiftory. 
This  was  an  indifpenfable  formality,  according 
to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Holy  See.  But,  how  to 
comply  with  it  without  offending  the  emperor  ? 
At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  pope  (hould, 
propofe  for  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Milan 
monfignor  Vifconti,  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
by  virtue  of  the  amicable  agreement  made  betzveen  his 
holinefs  and  that  monarch  ;  and  in  this  manner  Pius 
Vf.  announced  the  nomination  to  the  Sacred 
College.  The  remainder  of  the  year  1784 
palTed  without  any  ferions  altercation. 

The  following  year  was  to  the  pope  a  new 
era  of  difficulties  on  the  part  of  Germany  ;  but 
he  himfelf  was  very  imprudently  the  occafion  of 
fome  of  them,  by  that  rage  for  withing  to  extend 
every  where  the  branches  of  his  power,  and  by 
his  inclination  to  retrieve  a  part  of  his  loffes. 
He  could  not  remain  peaceably  in  poffeffion  of 
the  ground  he  had  left,  but  afpired  to  new 
conquefts ! 

Without  confulting  the  emperor,  without 
thinking  of  the  ecclefiaftical  princes,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  create  a  nunciature  at  the  court  of  Mu- 
nich, and  confequently  a  new  rival  to  the  fpi- 
rilual   authority   of  the  prelates    of  Germany. 
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Immediately  the  elector  of  Mayence,  and  the 
archbifliop  of  Saltzbourg  complained  bitterly  to 
the  emperor  of  this  attack  made  upon  their  dio- 
cefan  rights.  The  pope  thus  revived  a  very  de- 
licate queftion,  upon  which  Jofeph  II.  had  ex- 
plained himfelf  in  a  moft  energetic  manner.  He 
anfwered  the  demands  of  the  two  archbilhops, 
by  faying  *'  that  the  nuncios  were  to  be  no  more 
"  than  mere  envoys  of  the  pope  as  a  temporal 
"  foverei^n  ;  but  that  he  would  never  fuffer  them 
"  to  exercife  in  the  empire,  or  at  his  court,  any 
"  jurifdi£lion  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs."  The  car- 
dinal Herzan,  his  minifter  at  Rome,  was  charged 
to  explain  himfelf  to  that  effeft  to  the  pope. 

Pius  VI.  and  his  council  were  thunderftruck 
at  this  declaration,  which  they  ought  to  have 
pxpefted.  But  they  well  knew  that  nothing 
was  to  be  obtained  of  Jofeph  II.  by  refiftancc. 
The  pope  anfwered  his  minifter  in  an  ambigu- 
ous manner;  that  he  could  not  give  up  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  been  defirous  of  eftabiifli- 
ing  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  but  that  he  had 
conceived  himfelf  entitled  to  delegate  to  another 
the  authority  concerning  which  there  had  been 
no  difpute. 

There  was  then  at  Rome  a  certain  marquis 
Antici,  a  clever  Italian,  who,  by  dint  of  artifice 
and  intrigue,  had  fucceeded  in  acquiring  a  fort 
©f  confequence.     He  was  accredited  from  the 
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electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  as  envoy  to  the 
Holy  See.     He  was  defirous  of  making  a  merit 
with  the  court  of  Munich,  of  procuring  it  a  nun- 
cio.    Tliis  was  a  kind  of  relief  for  the  catholic 
powers  of  the  fécond  rank.     How  great  Wus  the 
embarraflment  of  the  prelate  Antici,  when  one 
of  his  conftituents,  the  ele6lor  of  Cologne,  as 
hoftile  as  his  brother  the  emperor  to  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  nunciature,  enjoined  him  to  oppofe 
with  all  his  might  the  innovation  he  had  himfelf 
promoted  !  The  pope,  though  very  much  vexed 
at  the  double  difappointment,  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  on  feeing  the  double  plenipoten- 
tiary obliged  to  aft,  at  the  fame  time,  two  parts  fo 
contradi£lory  !  For,  as  Jofeph  II.  faid,  Pius  VI. 
was,  at  bottom,  a  good  kind  of  man.     He  was  not 
fafceptible  of  any  very  great  degree  of  feeling. 
Ill-humour,  chagrin,  affection,  hatred,  nothing  in 
lliort  made  upon  him  a  lading  impreffion.     His 
mind  was  very  frequently  agitated,  but  never 
deeply  afFe6led.     Hence  the  numerous  inconfift- 
encies,  and  feveral  of  the  calamities  of  his  ponti- 
ficate.    Flence,  to  balance  the  account,  that  un- 
alterable   impaffibility   and   that    florid    health 
which  he  has  preferved  in  the  midft  of  the  moft 
overwhelming  difficulties. 

In  the  month  of  Oftober  1785,  the  nunciature 
experienced  a  mortal  blow  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  emperor,  which  deprived  the  nuncios    in 
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Germany  of  every  kind  of  jurifdiclion,  and  re- 
llored  to  the  billiops  all  their  ancient  rights. 
The  elector  of  Cologne,  who,  as  archbiftiop, 
was  perfonally  interefted  in  this  ordinance, 
haftened  to  publifh  it  in  his  fiâtes,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  Ex-jefuits  and  all  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Holy  See.  The  elector  of  Mayence, 
who  had  no  nuncio  at  his  court,  but  who  dreaded 
the  pretenfions  of  the  new  nuncio  of  Munich, 
took,  in  his  ftatcs,  fuch  meafures  as  were  con- 
formable to  the  views  of  the  emperor,  and  dried 
up  one  of  the  fources,  to  which  the  datario  was 
going  to  apply  under  various  pretences.  Hence- 
forth no  more  difpenfations,  no  more  foreign  ju- 
rifdiction  were  to  be  exercifed  in  Germany. 
The  Holy  See  faw  itfelf  fuccefhvely  flripped  of 
its  abfurd  prerogatives  and  of  its  fcandalous  re- 
venues; and  the  catholic  princes,  great  and 
little,  without  forefeeing  that,  in  other  refpe6ls, 
they  were  a6fing  contrary  to  their  own  interefts, 
awoke  the  reafon  of  the  people,  releafed  them 
from  their  facred  chains,  and  prepared  their 
minds  for  thofe  changes  which  France  has  (ince 
operated  with  fo  much  fucçefs. 

The  ele6lor  of  Bavaria  was  the  only  prince  of 
the  empire  that  flrove  to  oppofe  diftinguifhed 
jiiarks  of  good-will  to  the  affronts  which  the 
court  of  Rome  received  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  Germany.    He  welcomed  Zoglio,  the  new 
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iiuncio,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  his  court  3 
at  the  lame  time  announcing  to  his  fubje61s  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  apply  to  that  nuncio, 
as  they  had  before  done  to  thofe  of  Vienna,  Co- 
logne, or  Lucerne.     But  the  four  archbilliops 
of  Germany,  thofe  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves, 
and  Saltzbourg,  uttered  loud  cries  againft  this 
innovation,  and  their  ordinances  fpoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emperor.     Zealous  partifans    of 
fpiritual   authority,  they  were  equally  ready  to 
claim  it  for  themfelves,  and  to  contend   for  it 
with  ufurpers.     They  therefore  moll  pofitively 
forbade  their  diocefans  to  apply,  under  any  pre- 
ience,  either  to  Zoglio  the  nuncio,  or  to  Pacca 
the  new  nuncio,  who  had  juft  fucceeded  Belli- 
foni  at  Cologne.     The  two  nuncios  durft  not 
refift.     They  had  recourfe  to  the  pope,  who  had 
involved  them  in  this  dilemma,  from  which  it 
was   incumbent  upon  him   to   extricate    them. 
PiusVJ.  at  that  time  employed,  as  his  principal 
fecretary,  the  Ex-jefuit  Zaccaria,  of  whom  we 
have  already  fpoken  more  than  once.     He  was 
a  fanatic  wlio  poiTeffed  that  fort  of  talent,  or  at 
leafl:  that  kind  of  erudition  which  qualified  him 
for  fucli  a  taflc.     He  immediately  began  to  draw 
up  a  learned  ftatement,  in  which,  had  he  been 
left  to  himfelf,  he  would  have,  proved,  in  an  irre- 
fragable manner,  no  doubt,  that  in  all  times  the 
Holy  See  had  poficfled  the  right  of  fending,  at 


ts  pleafîire,  and  wherefoever  it  thought  proper j  nuil- 
cios  inverted  with  full  power,  without  any  inter-' 
ference,  on  that  account,  on  the  part  of  the  dio- 
cefan  bifhops  and  archbifliops. 

Notwithftanding  the  rapidity  of  his  eloquent 
pen,  Zaccaria  was  anticipated  by  the  four  arch- 
bifliops. They  formed  a  congrefs  at  Ems,  near 
Coblentz,  and  boldly  deliberated  on  queflions 
which  the  Holy  See  had  till  then  confidered  as 
appertaining  exclufively  to  its  jurifditlion  ;  fuch 
as  the  precepts  for  fafting,  the  obflacles  to  mar- 
riage, the  organifation  of  chapters,  8ic.  The 
elector  of  Treves,  more  fcrupulous  than  his  col- 
leagues, would  have  wiflied  not  to  perplex  that 
pontiff,  whom  he  had  received  at  Augfbourg  with 
fo  many  marks  of  affection  and  refpe£t  :  he  there* 
fore  made  a  few  difficulties,  but  at  length  fub- 
mitted.  Several  biiliops  of  Germany,  and  even 
fome  fecular  princes,  in  other  refpe61:s  rather  de- 
voted to  the  court  of  Rome,  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  congrefs  of  Ems  j  and  Pius  VI.,  in 
thefe  times  already  fo  difficult,  promoted,  or  fuf^ 
fered  blind  advifers  to  promote,  a  ftorm  which 
had  an  effe6t  dijeftly  contrary  to  that  he  had 
fo  fully  expelled.  Every  one  examined  quef- 
tions  to  which  the  public  attention  was  called, 
and  which,  for  political  reafons  at  leaft,  (liould 
have  been  left  undecided.  People  thus  became 
familiarifed  to  a  fort  of  independence,  vi^hich,  a 
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century  before,  would  have  appeared  to  border 
upon  fchifm,  or  even  upon  facrilege.  Thus  the 
court  of  Rome  feemed  to  call  in  theaffiftance  of 
thofe  who  were  to  undermine  the  unftable  foun- 
dations  of  its  throne  j  and  thefe  ecclcfiaftica) 
princes,  encouraged  in  their  boldnefs  by  the 
example  and  advice  of.  a  phrlofophic  emperor, 
accelerated  that  great  crifis  which  was  to  over- 
throw this  throne,  and  reach  even  themfelves. 
They  could  not  have  calculated  better  for  the 
progrefs  of  reafon,  nor  worfe  for  their  own  in- 
terefts. 

On  this  occafion  the  court  of  Rome  com- 
mitted one  imprudence  after  anotlier.  Inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  fupport  its  pretenfions  at  a 
period  when  the  intelligent  were  lliocked  at 
them,  when  even  the  devotees  began  to  fufpe61 
them  to  be  bordering  upon  ufnrpation,  it  ought 
to  hâve  confined  itfelf,  agreeably  to  the  advice 
of  Bernrs  and  Azara,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  given  by  Beneditl  XIV.,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  rights  in  which  it  was  quietly  left  in 
pofleflion  >  but,  like  a  defperate  gambler,  it  ex- 
pofed  itfelf  to  toral  ruin,  in  order  to  reprieve  a 
few  triHing  loffes,  or  difpute  fome  litigious 
ground. 

Will  it  be  believed  that,  inftead  of  yielding  to 
this  afifemblage  of  refiltance,  it  wilhed  to  employ 
tenacity,  and  even  violence,  as  in  thofe  times 
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when  the  moft  abfurd  pretenfions  were  autho- 
rifed  by  the  blind  docility  of  nations  ?  Unlkilful 
in  the  choice  of  its  agents,  it  had  feen  the  nun- 
cio Zoglio  irritate,  by  its  claims,  the  archbifliop 
of  Saltzbourg,  who  was  a  Colloredo,  Ton  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  anH  who,  confequcntly,was  more 
certain  than  any  other  perfon  of  the  emperor's 
fupport. 

Its  nuncio  Pacca  behaved  with  ftill  more  ef- 
frontery. He  bethought  himfelf  of  publifhing, 
in  his  nunciature,  a  manifefto,  addrcflcd  to  all 
the  prelates  and  vicars  of  the  eleftorate  of  Co- 
logne Î  and  in  which  he  ordered  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  difpenfations  for  marriage,  to 
certain  degrees  of  confanguinity,  that  had 
been  granted  without  the  induit  of  the  -pope.  The 
eleftor  of  Cologne,  brother  of  the  emperor, 
repreiled  this  infolence,  by  ordering^  in  his  turn, 
all  thofe  to  whom  copies  ot  the  manifefto  had 
been  addrefled,  by  2,  perfon  calling  himfef  a  nuncio, 
to  fend  them  back  under  the  fame  cover,  and  to 
procure  a  cert'^cate  of  their  having  done  fo 
from  the  difi'erent  pofl-mafiers.  Ihe  elector  of 
Mayence,  being  informed  that  the  vicars  of  his 
archbiihopric  had  alfo  received  the  fame  orders 
from  the  nuncio,  wrote  to  them,  that  he  hoped 
they  would  hold  in  juft  abhorrence  this  impu- 
dent ufurpation,  the  fole  objeEî  of  zvhich  was  to 
dîfîurb  the  pc.ne  of  their  confciences,  and  that  they 
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would  fend  back  to  Cologne  the  manifeftoes  that 
had  been  tranfmitted  to  them  by  a  pretended 
nuncio. 

Even  the  chancery  of  the  electorate  of  Treves 
could  not  but  take  offence  at  the  boldnefs  of  the 
nuncio  Pacca,  and  profeffed  vi'ith  energy  that  evi- 
dent principle,  that  no  perfon,  hozv ever  pompous 
might  be  the  title  zvith  which  he  zvas  invejed,  could 
exercife  a  legiflative  power  in  a  foreign  archbi- 
fliopric.  Thus  the  pious  elector  of  Treves  him- 
felf  profeffed  and  propagated  thofe  very  prin- 
ciples which  philofophy  afterwards  employed 
with  fo  much  energy  to  deftroy,  at  lead:  in 
France,  all  the  fabric  of  fuperftition. 

The  nuncio  Pacca  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
awed  by  fo  much  oppofition.  In  fpite  of  the 
fovereigns  who  would  not  acknowledge  him,  he 
continued  to  exercife  the  fun6tions  of  nuncio, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  fermentation  in  thofe 
countries  where  he  yet  found  many  credulous 
and  timid  perfons.  The  archbifliops  of  Ger- 
many addreffed  to  the  pope  the  moft  preihng  de- 
mands, the  mod  energetic  protefts.  They  could 
obtain  no  anfwer.  The  marquis  Antici,  curfmg 
more  than  once  his  double  chara6ter,  was  obliged 
to  prefent  to  the  court  of  Rome  thofe  a6ts  fo 
prejudicial  to  its  authority;  and,  as  it  happens 
in  fimilar  cafes,  he  was  made  refponfable  for 
their   contents.     The  audiences   he  had   were 
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fcen^s  of  ill-humour  and  violent  reproaches. 
His  ambitious  patience  at  length  was  worn  out  '> 
and  he  renounced  the  title  of  plenipotentiary  of 
an  eleflor,  whom  he  found  it  fo  difficult  and  fo 
dangerous  to  reprefent. 

The  ecclefiaftical  electors  perfifted  in  their 
bold  conduft  in  regard  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
firft  among  them  in  rank,  the  elector  of  May- 
ence,  even  went  fo  far  as  to  prefent  to  the  em- 
peror propofitions  which  made  the  court  of  Rome 
tremble,  and  which,  he  afferted,  were  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  wirti  of  all  the  Germans.  He 
therein  faid  that  thofe  famous  decretals  of  ICi- 
dorus,  now  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fpurious, 
was  the  fole  bafe  on  which  refted  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  demanded  the 
convocation  of  that  new  council,  promifed  by  it 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  which 
was  to  exhauft  the  fource  of  the  riches  it  had 
ufurped.  Inceflantly  evading  its  promifes,  and 
fruftrating  the  hope  of  the  Germanic  empire,  it 
continued  to  violate  the  conditional  com  jr. 61 
that  it  had  made  with  the  princes  of  Germany  ; 
and  the  German  people  were  therefore  rcleafed 
from  all  their  engagements  towards  it.  The 
time  was  come  for  the  Germans  to  make  another 
ufe  of  all  thofe  fums  which  they  feat  to  Rome 
for  the  pall  of  their  archbiihops,  in  order 
to  devote  them   to   the   advancement   of  their 
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own  profperity,  and  to  the  relief  of  [the  unfortu- 
nate, &c.  A  perfon  might  have  thought  him- 
felf  on  the  eve  of  a  new  reformation.  Three 
years  after,  the  orators  of  the  conftituent  aïïembly 
did  not  exprefs  themfelves  with  more  energy 
concerning  the  ufurpations  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  And  it  was  an  archblHiop  of  Mayence 
who  introduced  this  language  !  He  did  not  fu- 
fpe6t  that  he  was  thus  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  that  great  concuflion,  which,  by  fliaking  Eu- 
rope and  the  catholic  religion,  was,  from  enter- 
prife  to  enterprife,  to  lead  to  the  fecularifation 
of  a  great  part  of  his  own  dates. 

Such  a  do6trine  could  not  but  be  pleafing  to 
Jofeph.  But,  not  lefs  bold,  he  was  more  pru- 
dent than  thofe  prelates  who,  after  all,  were 
plep'^.'ng  their  own  caufe,  rather  than  injuring 
the  Holy  See.  Still  following  the  route  he  had 
traced  for  himfelf,  he  proceeded  with  a  firm, 
though  not  a  hafty  ftep.  He  favoured  the  wilhes 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  princes,  but  thought  it  his 
duty  to  retard  their  completion.  Perhaps  he  chofe, 
at  all  events,  to  referve  to  himfelf  the  honour  of 
initiation,  and  rather  chofe  to  give,  in  his  own 
dominions,  examples  to  imitate,  than  concur, 
as  chief  of  the  empire,  in  a  reform  of  which  he 
would  not  have  had  all  the  merit. 

He  likewife  fignalifed  the  year  1786  by  mea- 
fures  which  afflicted  the  court  of  Rome.    The 
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©relates  bad  till  then  made  an  eflentîal  part  of 
the  ftates  of  Auftria.     He  excluded  them,  and 
fubftituted  commendatory  abbés,  who  w^^re  en- 
tirely of  his  own  choice.     He  fecularifed  certain 
religious  orders  ;  that  of  the  Camaldulcs,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  fuppreffed  moft  of  the  convents  of 
fome  others.     He  ftripped  the  more  opulent  of 
their  eftates,  and  of  their  treafures,  both  facred 
and  profane.     Their  fineft  pictures  were  taken 
to  add  to  the  riches  of  his  gallery.     Such  of  their 
books  as  were  deferving  of  that  honour,  were 
placed  in  the  famous  library  of  Vienna  :  the  reil 
were  abandoned  to  grocers,  or  ferved  to  make 
cartridges.     All  their  valuable  furniture,  what- 
ever had  been  its  ufe  before,  was  fold  by  public 
auftion,  and  the  fums  it  produced  were  placed 
in  the  bank  of  religion.     It  was  not  an   empty 
name  that  he  had  given  to  this  bank,  which  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  payment  of  penfions  to  the 
religious  orders  of  both  fexcs  v^'ho  no  longer 
lived  in  communities,   to  the  fupport  of  feveral 
new   bidiops   and    vicars,   a   great   number    of 
whom  he  eflablilhed,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
fchools    and  pious   foundations.     Idlenefs,    de- 
prived of  its  means,  mull  have  grieved  at  thefe 
transformations,  at  which  blind  fanaticifm  mufl 
have  been  enraged,  while  they  could  not  but  be 
approved  of  by  difpaffionate    orthodoxy.     But 
the  Holy  See,  finding  its  fatellites  fucceffively 
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impoverifhed,  and  their  number  decreafed,  was 
deeply  afflicted.  No  vain  fear, -no  perfonal  con- 
fideration  aflfefted  the  emperor's  refolutions.  .He 
had  made  a  regulation,  that  no  bifliop  of  bis  do' 
minions  (liould  hold  two  confiderable  benefices 
at  a  time.  The  cardinal  Migazzi,  archbilhop 
of  Vienna,  was  alfo  adminilirator  of  a  rich  bi- 
fhopric  in  Hungary.  He  was  obliged  to  make 
his  election.  Having  decided  for  the  archbi- 
ihopric  of  Vienna,  he  fent  to  the  pope  the  refig- 
wation  of  his  other  benefice.  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
iilently  fupprefiing  fo  many  chagrins,  fent  back 
this  infîrument  to  the  emperor,  without  accom- 
panying it  with  any  obfervation. 

But  fnortly  afterwards  there  occurred  a  cir-^ 
cumftance  which  \  awoke  his  impatience,  and 
had  nearly  involved  him  in  a  very  ferious  quarrel 
with  Jofeph, 

That  emperor,  fiill  perfevering  in  his  claim 
to  be  the  fupreme  adminiftrator  of  the  church  in 
his  dominions,  had  recently  ereded  the  bifliopric 
of  Laybach,  in  Carniole,  into  an  archbifliopric, 
and  nominated  to  it  count  Charles  de  Herber- 
ftein.  By  virtue  of  the  laft  agre'ement^  con-^ 
eluded  with  refpe6i  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Mi- 
lan, it  was  neceifary  that  the  pope  fliould,  in 
point  of  fojm,  cenfure  that  nomination.  He 
had  the  boldnefs  to  retufe  his  concurrence  ;  and 
what  were  the  titles  of  the  count  de  Herberlîein 
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to  the  difgrace  of  the  holy  father  ?  Four  years 
before,  in  a  paftoral  exhortation,  he  had  promul- 
gated maxims  which  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  pardon.  He  had  dared  to  fay  :  Every  perfon 
is  at  liberty  to  choofe  the  religion  he  likes  beji.  The 
pope  required,  as  a  condition  of  count  de  Her- 
berftein  obtaining  his  confirmation,  that  he 
fhould  retra£t  thefe  pernicious  maxims.  Jofeph 
and  his  prime-minifter  at  firft  took  great  offence 
at  this  ftrange  prctenfion.  The  old  prince  de 
Kaunitz  waited  himfelf  upon  the  nuncio  Ca- 
prara,  and,  in  his  ufual  fevere  tone,  faid  :  "  The 
*'  refiftance  of  the  pope,  upon  this  occafion, 
"  would  raife  an  infurmountable  barrier  between 
*'  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  dominions  of  his 
"  Imperial  majefty,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
"  the  refpe£t  w^hich  the  emperor  hitherto  had 
*'  for  the  confequence  of  the  pope.  Nothing 
*'  could  in  future  prevent  him,  of  his  own  Impe- 
*'  rial  authority,  from  making  every  ecclefiafliical 
*•  arrangement,  as  was  the  ufage  in  the  firft  ages 
«'  of  Chriftianity," 

The  nuncio,  terrified,  immediately  difpatched 
a  courier  to  Rome.  Never  had  he  fo  unplea- 
fant  news  to  announce  ;  and  whether  from  want 
of  addrefs  on  his  part,  or  injuftice  on  the  part  of 
the  pope,  on  him  was  thrown  all  the  blame. 
This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
prejudice    which  Pius  VI,  always  had  againft 
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him,  and  which  he  manifefled  till  the  day  of  his 
fall.  The  rcprefentations  of  fo  difagreeable  an 
interpreter  ferved  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  re- 
finance :  he  had,  what  was  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pe6led  of  him  at  that  time,  the  courage  to  write 
to  the  emperor  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared 
the  new  archbifliop  a  heretic,  and  proved,  from 
feveral  pafiages  in  his  paftoral  difcourfe,  that  he 
deferved  that  title.  Jofeph,  who  might  have 
been  irritated  at  this  obflinacy,  manifefled  as 
much  patience  as  his  minifter.  He  permitted 
the  prelate  to  fend  to  Rome  explanations  of  the 
exceptionable  pafTage,  but  with  an  injun6lion 
not  to  retract  a  fmgle  word. 

This  fort  of  refpect  ferved  only  to  render  the 
pope  more  obliinate.  Under  different  pretences, 
he  poftponed  the  confirmation  o'î  the  bifnop  of 
Laybach  ;  and  before  the  eiîd  of  the  year  death 
came  and  delivered  him  liom  this  formidable 
adverfary.  Thus  was  the  difpute  terminated  ; 
but  the  year  following  the  emperor  made  the 
pope  and  the  Sacred  College  pay  dear  for  this 
cafual  triumph.  Refcntment  fcemed  to  animate 
his  zeal  for  reform. 

He  began  by  giving  his  unqualified  approba- 
tion to  the  condu6t  of  the  four  archbifliops,  and 
expreffed  a  defire  that  it  might  be  adopted  by 
the  other  prelates.  About  the  fame  tinie  there 
appeared  at  Vienna,  undoubtedly  with  his  con- 
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fent,  a  publication,  inviting  all  the  bifliops  of 
Germany  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  the 
archbifliops  ;  and  feveral  of  them,  with  the 
bifliop  of  Spires  at  their  head,  complained  to 
the  emperor  that  they  were  not  fummoned  to 
the  congrefs  at  Ems.  Jofeph  wilhed  to  prevent 
the  divilion  which  might  take  place  on  this  oc- 
cafion  between  the  two  claffes  of  prelates  ;  and, 
inftead  of  replying  to  the  long  and  lamentable 
reprefentations  of  Pius  VI.,  refpeding  this  war 
declared  againft  the  Holy  See  by  all  the  fupe- 
rior  Germanic  clergy,  wrote  to  the  bifliops,  ex- 
horting them  to  concur  in  the  falutary  plaa 
which  had  been  conceived  by  the  archbifliops  ; 
and  the  iVulic  council  pafled  a  decree,  dictated 
by  the  emperor,  by  which,  in  oppofition  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  nuncio  Pacca,  they  annulled 
the  infolent  circular  letter  which  he  had  dared 
to  diftribute,  and,  blaming  the  condefcenfion  of 
the  ele£lor  of  Bavaria,  ordered  him  not  to  fufler 
the  nuncio  Zoglio,  who  was  received  at  his 
court,  to  exercife  any  jurifdi£tion  in  the  fiâtes  of 
Juhers  and  Berg. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  very  much  affected  by 
this  combination,  which  it  faw  forming  through 
all  Germany,  to  attack  prerogatives  that  prefcrip- 
tion  at  leaft  ought,  in  its  opinion,  to  render  incon^ 
teftable,  and  which  appeared  to  threaten  it  with 
znortifications  ftill  njore  cruel.     A  national  coun-» 
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cil  might  deprive  it  of  its  flill  remaining  rights. 
So  many  fovereigns,  fo  many  individuals  of  all 
ranks,  prelates,  even  interefted  in  the  fupport  of 
its  authority,  transforming  themfelves  into  phi- 
lofophers  !  What  was  to  become  of  religion  in 
a  conteft  v/ith  philofophy  Î 

It  was  not,  however,  from  Germany  that  the 
court  of  Rome  had  then  to  dread  all  thefe  cala- 
mities. The  jealoufy,  the  rivality  of  powers, 
prevented  that  co-operation  which  might  acce- 
lerate the  overthrow  of  its  authority,  already  fo 
much  weakened-  The  four  archbifliops  per- 
fifted  in  their  plan  of  independence  and  reform, 
and  counterafted  the  two  nuncios  in  all  their  at- 
tempts; but  the  bifliops,  although  nearly  una- 
nimous in  their  claims  to  a  fort  of  independence 
of  their  metropolitans,  were  very  dilatory  in  en- 
tering into  the  mcafures  of  the  latter.  During 
thefe  tranfadions  the  French  revolution  took 
place  j  that  revolution  fo  bold,  fo  rapid  in  its 
execution  ;  that  revolution,  in  fliort,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  fufpenfion  of  fo  many  projected  enter- 
prifes,  overturned  the  moft  folid  plans,  recon- 
ciled little  animofitiesa  fet  afide  little  rivalities, 
and,  upon  the  afpe6t  of  common  danger,  united 
minds  mioft  difpofed  to  difcordance. 

Jofeph  II.,  however,  purfued  to  the  end  of  his 
reign  his  irrefifiible  inclination  for  reform.  Pub- 
lications, favourable  to  his  maxims,  were  either 
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compofed  by  his  command,  or  circulated  with 
his  permifllon.  He  ordered  that,  at  leaft  in  fome 
of  his  dominions,  the  facraments  fliould  be  cele- 
brated in  the  vulgar  tongue.  lie  granted  to 
the  proteftants  in  Hungary  a  great  extenfion  of 
his  edi6i  of  toleration.  He  allowed  a  calvinifti- 
cal  church  to  be  eRabliflied  in  the  very  city  of 
Confiance,  which  three  centuries  before  had 
feen  the  unfortunate  John  Hus  expiate  in  the 
flames  his  principles,  the  precurfors  of  the  re- 
formation fo  fatal  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But 
it  was  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries  that  his 
zeal  was  difplayed,  that  he  experienced  a6tive 
refiftance,  and  that  he  occafioned  his  friend  the 
pope  the  mod  bitter  chagrin.* 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  here  all  the  in- 
novations which  he  wiHied  to  introduce,  with 
rather  an  inconfiderate  ardour,  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  ftill  lefs  ripe  than  the  hereditary- 
dominions  of  Germany  for  philofophical  reforms, 
more  difpofed  to  revolt,  more  difficult  to  reprefs. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  that  he  there  ex- 
perienced oppofition  not  only  from  the  people 
and  the  clergy,  but  alfo  from  the  (iates  of  thefe 
countries,  which  yet  retained  a  (liadow  of  liberty 
againft  the  invafions  o'î  defpotifm.  They  were 
already  prepared  for  difafTedion,  by  grievances 
purely  political.  1  hey  maniicfted  it  openly 
when   the   emperor   would   interfere  with   the 
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confraternities,   feminaries,   procefiîons,    pilgri- 
mages ;  in  a  word,  with  every  thing  which  they 
confidered    as   rel'mon.      They  found    powerful 
fupporters,   or  rather  ardent  imitators,  in  the 
the  higher  clergy,  and  particularly  in  cardinal 
Frankenberg,  archbiihop  of  Malines.    The  pope 
had  then  for  a  nuncio  at  BruflTels  a  fignorZon- 
dadari,  a  fanatical  and  impetuous  man,  who  did 
not  omit  this  opportunity  of  making  a  figure. 
He  pleaded  with  warmth  the  caufe  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  Jofeph  had  difregarded  in  his 
innovations  in  matters  of  difcipline.     On  thefe 
queftions,  rendered  fo  delicate  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  moment,  a  difcufiion  took  place  , 
in  which  Pius  VI.,  not  yet  undecti\ed,  hoped  to 
triumph  ;  for  one  of  his  prétendons  was  to  pof- 
fefs  and  difplay  the  talents  of  a  great  theologian  5 
talents  confidered  very  unimportant  by  Jofeph 
-  in  ordinary  times,  but  which  could  not  but  be 
odious  to  him  when  employed  to  counteracl:  his 
views.      Zondadari,    however,    hawked    about 
and  commented  upon  the  learned  meaioirs  of 
his  infallible  fovereign,  and  encouraged  the  Bra- 
banters  in  their  refiftance, 

Jofeph,  being  then  fubjecl  to  difficulties 
of  m.ore  than  one  kind,  took  umbrage  at  the 
work,  its  author,  and,  above  all,  its  commen- 
tator, and  caufed  the  nuncio  Zondadari  to  be 
banifhed  from  BruJGfels,  with  forms  not  very  re- 
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fpe£lfui  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  Hojy  See. 
Zondadari  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Liege,  where 
he  continued  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  more  fe- 
cretly,  but  not  with  iefs  fuccefs.  The  troubles 
which  the  eftabhfliment  of  the  feniinary  of  Lou- 
vain  occafioned  in  Brabant  furniflied  him  with 
frefh  opportunities  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  the  intervention  of  their  priefts  ;  im- 
potent efforts  which  Jofeph  defpifcd.  The  vi- 
gour of  his  governor-general,  comte  Trautmans- 
dorf,  and  his  own  firmnefs,  made  him  triumph 
over  the  nuncios,  prelates,  and  all  the  fanatics 
with  which  the  Low  Countries  were  infefted. 

In  Germany,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1788, 
the  fame  perfeverance  had  the  fame  refult.  The 
nuncios  wifned  to  continue  their  conteft  with  the 
four  archbifliops  ;  but  the  latter  were  united  by 
intereft.  They  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  events  of  the  following 
year,  it  v^^ould  have  been  impoffible  to  forefee  to 
what  lengths  they  would  have  been  carried  by 
their  oppofition  to  the  court  of  Rome.  They 
faw  themfelves  powerfully  fupported  by  the  em- 
peror, who  tranfmittcd  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon 
an  Imperial  decree,  in  which  that  court  was  very 
cavalierly  treated.  Jofeph  there  dated,  without 
referve,  that  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
court  of  Rome  and  its  nuncios  had  refifled  his 
energetic  admonitions,  juftified   him  in  taking 


the  moft  ferious  meafures  to  render  prevalent 
the  inconteftable  principles  which  he  profefied, 
after  the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  that, 
in  confequence,  he  invited  the  diet  of  the  empire 
to  deliberate  upon  this  important  fubje6t. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  vain  formality, 
which  ought  not  to  have  greatly  intimidated  the 
Holy  See.  The  pope,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope, knew  the  flownefs  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Germanic  congrefs,  and  the  impotence  of 
its  laws.  But  this  meafure  was  fupported  by 
writings,  in  juftification  of  the  conduft  of  the 
four  archbifliops  who  oppofed  the  claim  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  even  thefe  prelates  did  not 
confine  themfelves  to  a  paper  war  and  empty 
threats.  They  proved  that  they  could  difpenfe 
•with  the  pope's  interference  in  matters  which 
they  confidered  within  their  jurifdiftion.  The 
ele6lor  of  Treves,  of  his  own  authority,  releafed 
the  monks  from  their  vows.  The  elector  of  Co- 
logne even  permitted  them  to  marry  when  they 
could  offer  good  reafons  for  fuch  a  ftep.  The 
pope  at  this  time  claimed  a  right  to  tythes  of 
lands  newly  cleared.  He  ventured  to  intruft  a 
fecular  prince  with  the  colleftion  of  them  in  the 
cle6lorate  of  Cologne.  This  prince  had  farmed 
them  out  to  the  fubjefts  even  of  the  eleftor. 
Such  a  bravado  could  not  remain  unpuniflied. 
Thefe  new  farmers  were  immediately  appre- 
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bended  and  put  in  prifon.  From  that  moment 
the  colletlion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  pope's  pre- 
teniions,  were  entirely  relinquilhed. 

In  all  this  affair  between  the  nuncios  and  the 
four  archbifhops  (an  affair  which  would  fcarcely 
be  deferving  of  a  fmall  place  in  the  general  pic- 
ture of  modern  hiflory,  did  it  not  ferve  to  prove, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  incurable  obflinacy  of  the 
Italians,  and,  on  the  other,  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  towards  all  kinds  of  independence), 
Pius  VI.,  as  if  led  away  by  an  evil  genius  that 
had  confpired  againfl:  the  remains  of  his  autho- 
rity, heaped  faults  upon  faults,  which  he  expi- 
ated only  by  difappointments.  Wrongs  that 
were  not  more  ferious  have  fince  hurled  him 
from  his  throne.  Aid  after  that,  let  human 
prudence  again  predi6l  infallible  refaits,  and  from 
experience  derive  rules  of  condu6t  ! 

The  quarrels  of  the  nuncios,  the  troubles  of 
the  Low  Countries,  excited  in  a  great  meafure 
by  the  Holy  See,  ftiil  continued  when  Jofeph  II. 
died.  Had  a  real  friendfhip  fubfifted  between 
him  and  Pius  VI.,  as  both  of  them  boafted,  it 
mufl  be  admitted  that  in  the  one,  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  there  was  a  great  diftinftion  to  be 
made  between  the  man  and  the  fovereign,  and 
that,  whatever  either  of  the  two  confidered  as  his 
duty,  has  frequently  prevailed  over  his  private 
opinion. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Pius  VI.  having  attained  the  pontifical  throne 
with  principles  which,  for  a  pope,  appeared  to 
be  moderate,  has  experienced  the  fate  of  all 
thofe  who  long  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
He  became  corrupted  by  the  exercife  of  power. 
Flatterers  had  poifoned  his  difpofition,  and  pre- 
piired  him  for. thi^  part  that  he  has  played  in  his 
latter  years  in  a  manner  fo  odious  to  a  portion  of 
Europe,  and  fo  difaftrous  to  himfelf.  His  fana- 
ticifm  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of 
pbilofophy,  and  led  him  to  culpable  imprudences, 
which  rendered  his  fall  as  inevitable  as  it  was 
ifterited. 

However,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jo- 
feph,  either  through  condefcenfion  towards  that 
prince,  or  that  his  confcience  reproached  him 
with  haying  concurred  in  inflaming  the  Low 
Countries  for  idle  fcholaftic  difputes,  Pius  VI. 
bad  tried  his  afcendency  over  the  fuperior  clergy 
of  thefe  provinces,  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
to  fubmiflion.  Jofeph  II.  did  not  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  good  intentions,  but  was  thankful  for  his 
efforts.  At  the  beginning  of  1790,  his  miniller, 
cardinal  Herzan,  waited  upon  the  pope.  He 
came  to  confult  him  relative  to  the  means  of  re- 
medying the  diflurbances  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  were  then  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs. 
The  cardinal  found  Pius  VI.  occupied  in  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  bathed  in  tears.     Was  he  la- 
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menting  the  evils  of  which  he  was  the  author,  or 
thofe  of  which  he  was  threatened  to  be  the  vic- 
tim ;  for  this  was  a  fhort  time  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  decrees  of  the  national  allembly  of 
France  againft  the  clergy  ?  The  pope  refamed  a 
ferene  countenance  on  being  informed  of  this 
mark  of  confidence  of  the  emperor.  We  have 
more  than  once  feen  with  what  facility  he  palTed 
from  forrow  to  joy,  and  what  powerful  motives 
of  confolation  he  found  in  homages  paid  to  his 
vanity  !  Flattered  at  feeing  this  obftinate  and 
imperious  emperor  once  invoke  his  mediation, 
he  inftantly  wrote  to  the  bifliops  of  Belgium  to 
prefs  them  to  exert  themfelves  in  recalling  their 
untra6iable  flocks  to  obedience.  Thé  anfvver  of 
the  prelates  to  the  brief  of  the  pope  was  dif- 
patched  to  Rome  on  the  8th  of  March  1790.  It 
breathed  a  profound  refentment  for  all  the  at- 
tacks that  the  emperor  had  made  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  Belgium,  and  a  firm  determination  not 
again  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which  the  emperor 
had  forced  them  to  (liake  ofFj  and  the  prelates,  who 
called  themfelves  the  interpreters  of  the  fenti- 
mentsof  the  Belgic  people, concluded  their  anfwer 
by  requefting  the  pope  himfelf  to  efpoufe  their 
caufe,  in  imitation  of  thofe  powers  with  whicîitbat 
people  had  already  formed  connexions.  Thus, 
unfortunate  in  all  his  cnterprifes,  Pius  VI.,  who 
was  not  always  disinclined  to  do  mifchief,  wa^ 
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unable  to  provide  a  remedy.  Jofeph  II.  hadnot 
the  mortification  of  convincing  himfelf  of  the 
impotence  of  his  intercéder,  having  died  a  few 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  letter  of  thefe 
Belgic  bifhops. 

His  facceflbr,  Leopold,  feemed  deftined  to 
reftore  to  Belgium  days  of  greater  ferenity;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  long  indulge 
that  hope.  No  fooner  was  he  feated  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  than  he  alfo  announced  difpo- 
litions  more  favourable  to  the  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  even  proved,  by  fomc  a£ls, 
the  (incerity  of  his  promifes.  He  refiored  tôfe- 
veral  bilhops  of  the  hereditary  dates  the  reve- 
nues of  which  Jofeph  had  difpoflefTed  them  ; 
and  he  re-eftabliflied  feveral  ecclefiaftical  infti- 
tutions  which  his  brother  had  aboliOied.  What 
was  then  paffing  in  France  proved  to  him,  but 
too  late,  that  the  authority  of  fovereigns  was 
connected  with  that  of  priefis.  But  for  this  ex- 
perience he  would  probably  have  carried  upon 
the  throne  of  Vienna  that  fpirit  of  reform  which 
he  had  difplayed  in  Tufcany,  and  which,  during 
fifteen  years,  had  greatly  tormented  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  VI.,  as  we  are  about  to  fee  in  the 
fécond  part  of  this  work. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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